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SHICAGO REJOICES 
OVER SUCCESS OF 
ITS NEW OPERA CO. 


Long-Cherished Dream of Per- 
manent Local Operatic Enter- 
prise Realized as Brilliant Pro- 
duction of “ Aida’? Ushers in 
First Season— Mary Garden 
Makes Debut as “‘ Melisande ” 


Cuicaco, Nov. 7.—The musicianly dream 
of many years was realized last week in 
the materialization of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company at the Auditorium. This 
remarkable structure, which came into be- 
ing twenty years ago through the tireless 
energy and far-seeing enterprise of Ferdi- 
nand W. Peck, has at last been loyally 
saved and serves the purpose of a home 
for the hybrid art of music, grand opera. 

The brildine has been handsomely re 
The line of 


and refurnished. 


new boxes completing the horseshoe, that 


decorated 


fashion loves so well, gives a more inti- 
mate and commodious look to the big in- 
terior, and the new color scheme brings 


out all the showy charms of rich toilets 
advantageously. it the conveniences for 
the audience embrace everything from the 
footlights’ fiery line to the far flung gal- 
leries, even more complete is the detail 
that has gone into the equipment of this 
mechanically wonderful and _ spacious 
stage, which was years ahead of its time 
in ‘point of construction. 

The idea of permanent opera for Chi 
cago came about through the biannual 
ocean voyaging of Dr. F. Ziegfeld, an emi- 
nent as well as a practical musician, and 
John C. Schaefer, the newspaper publisher 
and man of affairs who has the cause of 
music as well as civic pride at heart. From 
the inspiration sprang the present perfect 
ed product that has been brought about 
through the tireless and skillful service ot 
Andreas Dippel, the general director; his 
able attendant, Bernhard Ulrich, and others 
who figured modestlv, animating an organ- 
izating now in being, that seems to have in 
itself the desirable elements to make en 
semble particularly telling and effective. 


No Hysterical Approbation on O),ening Night 


The first night’s audience, o 
enlisting the musical contingent 
the balconies and galleries, w 
rather cool and reserved, and 
time cordial and calculating, a 
sults came it approved them 
here was nothing hysterical i 
ing, but it gave a finer appreci 
company and its high ideals 
vaunting pride, which is inclin 
any or everything at a ficti 
Happily the results developed 
ganization at once establish« 
worthy of pride and praise 

Its basic feature (the or 
that has been organized desp 
opposition from the local fe 
should sustain harmony, earl: 
splendid serviceabilitv, althoug 
times unduly strenuous, due to 
tension of the night. It gave 
ever, that it is already a | 
body, in responding quickly to 
of the director, and can easi 
ered the best accompanist tl 
been furnished grand opera 
Stock of the Theodore Thoma 
gave the instrumental body an 
izer, Campanini, unstinted pr 
strength of their first perfor 


| 


Campanini’s Good Work as 


Aside from the work of ass 
piloting of this big craft by 
pel, the crux of the proposit 
fonte Campanini, the musical 
he appears amply able to co 
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ANDREAS DIPPEL 


Director of the Chicago Opera Company, Which Opened Its First Season on No- 
vember 3 at the Auditorium in Chicago 





CARUSO, SLEZAK AND BONCI HERE FROM OVER SEAS 


The Famous Tenors Among Last of Operatic Stars to Arrive from Europe—Con- 
stantino Comes from South America 


“Take off your hat to the Statue of Lib- as Cherbourg by the Kronprinzessin and 
erty,” said Enrico Caruso to Leo Slézak as was so upset by seasickness that she 
the two famous tenors stood together on stopped off to recover. She is due here 
the deck of the Kronprinzessin Cecilie last on Saturday, November 12 
Tuesday. “This is a beautiful country, Bonci brought with him the 
Slézak, and remember a countryman of Mascagni’s opera “Ysobel,” entrusted to 
mine made it all possible by discovering him in Paris by Ralph Edmunds, represen- 
a tative of the Lieblers. Bonci will make his 

And the giant Czech beyed with first concert tour of America, not appear 


score oft! 


tannt 
enol 


a particularly good grace because it was ing in opera this season 
the country which, having taken out his Caruso seemed in the best of health and 
itizenship papers last year, he could, with showed no signs of the injury he received 


good right, call his own Slézak 

\ large number of distinguished operatic 
artists arrived in New York on the same 
day and most of them on the same steamer 
is Caruso and Slezak Among them wer: 


recently while singing in Munich 
said that he had two new roles for this 
season. He will be heard in / 
for the first time and will also sing Arnold 
in “William Tell” in Italian 


ohengrin 


Alessandro Bonci, tenor; Herman Jadlow Constantino announced that he had dis 
ker, tenor: Walter Soomer, baritone: Ad ered an embryo operatic tenor at Santa 
amo Didur, basso; Lucie Weidt, soprano; Fé de Rosario, in Argentina. He said that 
Allan Hinckley, basso, and Bertha Morena he heard the young man, whose name is 
soprano José Cabrera, singing in a local theater 

Florencio Constantino, tenor of the Bos there and was so impressed with the pos- 


sibilities of his voice that he brought him 
way and intends to pay for his instruction 
grand opera 


ton Opera Company, arrived from South 
America on the same day by the steamship 
Magdalena. Emmy Destinn came as far. in 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. ¥., as matter of the Second Class 
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“MEFISTOFELE” I$ “Spee 


BOSTON OPENING 


Notable Audience Assembles for 
Auspicious Inaugural of Opera 
Season—Sibiriakoff’s Impressive 
Debut in Title Role—Lassalle, 
Alda and Carmen Melis in Dis- 
tinguished Cast 


Boston, Nov. 7.- Opera 
Company opened its this 
evening at the Boston Opera House with 
Boito’s “Mefistofele.” This was the cast: 
Mefistofele, Leon Sibiriakoff; Faust, Ro- 
bert Lassalle (début); Marguerite, Fran- 
ces Alda; Helen of. Troy, Carmen Melis 
(début); Nereo, Ernesto Giaccone; Wag 
Pantalis Martha, 
Arnoldo Conti conducted. 





The Boston 


second season 


ner, C. Stroesco; and 
Maria Claessens. 
The régisseur général was Delfino Menotti. 

If the audience last season on the opening 
night,was brilliant, the audience of this 


evening was even more so. There were 
many visitors present, including Mr. Max 
well, representative in this country of the 
William J. Guard, 
representative of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. The announcement had been 
made that no one would be admitted to 
the auditorium after the beginning of the 
prelude. Evidently many did not take this 
seriously, so that there was more or less 
of energetic language when the ushers 
stood firm at the doors and a large portion 
of the populace of Back Bay cooled its 
heels in the corridors 

As regarded general ensemble, the per 
formance was ot the same brilliancy which 
so distinguished the productions of this 
opera last season. It also introduced three 
new singers of importance, two of whom 
made their first appearances in America. 
Mr. Sibiriakoff distinguished himself. He 
is an immense figure of a man, and this 
in itself is a notable asset for a Mefistofele. 
Then Mr. Sibiriakoff’s voice is a bass of 
range and richness and power. He is well 
versed in the traditions of his role. There 
was no one on the stage, new or known, 
who conducted himself with more sure 
ness and authority. Mr. Sibiriakoff dressed 


Ricordis, and press 


his character with a certain initiative of 
his own. It had hitherto been held that 
Mefistofele should appear throughout a 


long opera attired in a consistent black 
Not so the fiend of Mr. Sibiriakoff, who 
was a versatile soul. He appeared in his 
own dark shadow in the prologue. In the 
scene in Faust’s studio he was a fairly close 
imitation of Gounod’s jovial gentleman, but 
in the Brocken scene Mephisto wore a 
brilliant suit, and at first dispensed with his 
cloak. Then a shouting garment of many 
colors was thrown over him by cringing at 
tendants, which made him a striking figure 
amid the hellish revels. 


Sibiriakoff’s Impressive Work 


Not in Boston, at least for many years, 
have the passages for Mefistofele had such 
significance. Last season Jose Mardones, 
an intelligent and conscientious artist, did 
what he could, but had not the individuality 
to give point and substance to lines for 
which the music is inherently weak and 
impotent. Mr. Sibiriakoff did not indulge 
in excess of 


gestures, yet, though his move 
ments were somewhat heavy, he made him 


self felt whenever he stepped upon the 
stage. The music of the part is what it 1s 
made, and little mor Che was the true 
spirit of negation in the “No” of the s 


“T Am the Spirit that Denies,” and ry 
Song of the World,” during the Walpurgis 
Night, was memorable for its for nd 
irony. In the len 

was the moving spirit, underlying, secretly 


garael scene 


inciting and controlling the natures ofl 
puffet mortals. “The Song of the World 
[Continued on page s.] 
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“MOSTMUSICIANS ARE TOO ONE-SIDED” 


Success in Piano-Playing a Matter Chiefly of Brains and Com- 
paratively Little of Hands, 
German Authority Points Out Danger of Cultivating Music 
Alone to Exclusion of Interest in Other World Activities 


—Xaver Scharwenka 


Arms and Fingers—Famous 








ssoO HE trouble with the great majority 

of pianists, piano students, and | 
think I may say musicians in general, is 
that they concern themselves too much 
with music and too little with other inter- 
ests in life.” 

Such is the dictum of the eminent Ger- 
man pianist, Xaver Scharwenka, as de- 
livered by him to a representative of 
MusicaL AMERICA at the Hotel Prince 
George on the day after his arrival from 
Europe. Mr. Scharwenka was in such ex- 
uberant spirits at the idea of being back 
in America and at the changes which he 
found to have taken place in New York 
since he was last here ten years ago that 
it seemed almost a pity to distract his 
thoughts for a short discourse on the ways 
of pianists. Since the previous evening he 
had effected an tnspection of almost all the 
principal skyscrapers in the city which 
had come into being during his absence, 
and much of the following was delivered 
as he stood at the window gazing, with a 
look of beatific rapture, upon the beauty 
of Twenty-eighth Street. Mrs. Schar- 
wenka shared her husband's enthusiasm 
and insisted that she had wept for joy 
when the steamer came up the bay. 

“Yes, musicians are still too one-sided,” 
eventually proceeded the distinguished ar- 
tist. “To be a great one it is necessary to 
have a thoroughly big and wide horizon, a 
broad and general culture to sharpen the 
intellect. You see matters have come to 
such a pass that to-day the successful pian- 
ist finds that his art is really a big matter 
of brains and a comparatively small qves- 
tion of arms, hands, fingers and all that 
sort of thing. This is not yet appreciated 
so fully as it ought to be, but I am very 
worthy strides in the right direction dur- 
ing late years. Formerly they used to con- 
glad to say that we have made many note- 
fine themselves to technical matters much 
more than we do now. Nevertheless, 
there are numerous people who, when they 
have decided upon a musical career for 
their child, imagine that by cramming him 
with music to the exclusion of other cul- 
tural influences they are fitting him for an 
exalted position in the ranks of musicians. 
Nothing could be more harmful. You can’t 
be a great musician by closing your eyes 
to other world activities. 

“The pianist who reaches the top is, | 
repeat, the one who uses this (tapping his 
forehead), not the one who bases all his 
confidence in these (twirling his fingers). 
Every human being has the qualifications 
necessary to execute rapid runs and such 
things on the piano. Anybody can, after a 
certain amount of practice, move his fin 
gers fast enough and in the correct man- 
ner to play a scale smoothly. But emotion 
is innate. If you haven’t got it, you simply 
haven't, and all the finger agility and arm 
or wrist technic in the world won’t make 
you a pianist worth the name 

“One thing I must admit about present 
day technic. It has a distinct advantage 
over that of former times in that we have 
come to understand the physiology of the 


factors concerned in the production of 
tone. It used to be the custom to play only 
with the fingers. Now we have come to 
comprehend the uses that may be made of 
the whole arm, and I am proud to say that 


such anatomic knowledge will enable a 
vocalist to accomplish any better results. 

“T have no use for soundless keyboards 
and all that sort of thing that some teach- 
ers seem to fancy. They are all rubbish. 
(Lauter dreck sind die.) What a pianist 
is -concerned with primarily is the tone he 
produces. Now what can be learned about 
tone coloring, dynamics and so on from a 
dumb instrument. A Mr. Virgil, 1 know, 
devised one that gave a faint sound when 
struck, and claimed it was invaluable for 
the teaching of rhythm and tempo. But 
then he went to the extreme of insisting 
that students should use the thing for a 
whole year without touching a real piano 
in the meanwhile. 

“T am told much about a correct ‘meth- 
od.” There is no one such; there are 
merely methodical ways of doing things. 














Xaver Scharwenka, the Distinguished German Pianist Now in America 


I was instrumental in bringing about the 
teaching of these matters to pupils. I 
firmly believe that a pupil should under- 
stand the physiology of the members used 
in piano playing. This is a matter which 
a singer, for instance, may overlook with 
impunity, and that because his vocal organs 
are not under the immediate control of his 
will, as are the hands and fingers. The 
singer by some wonderful but mysterious 
physio-psychological process adjusts his 
vocal cords for the production of a tone 
which he must previously have heard men 

tally. With a pianist that is different. His 
tone-producing mechanism requires none 
of this assistance of his inner conscious- 
ness. That is why I think a pianist should 
know just how he works or should work 
in order to play, whereas no amount of 


Nor can I give any sort of a definite an- 
swer to the flat-footed question as _ to 
whether this or that is the only correct 
hand or finger position. How should I be 
able to? Some people have long fingers, 
some people have short ones; some find it 
easier to play with the fingers one way, 
some another. In a very general way I 
can say that an extended position in strik- 
ing the key, provided it leaves the fingers 
flexible, is desirable. And also that the 
keys should be struck with the tip of the 
finger, and that this should not be curved 
to such an extent that the nail hits the 
ivory. But such matters are elementary. 
I could not give complete information on 
so vast a subject in a course of two dozen 
lectures, much less in an interview of half 
an hour.” 





FIRST CONCERT FOR 
SEATTLE ORCHESTRA 


Director Hadley Leads Greatly 
Strengthened Organization 
Gadski Soloist 


SEATTLE, Nov. 1.—The orchestral season 
opened brilliantly last Friday evening, 
October 28, when the first symphony pro 
gram was given before an audience that 
taxed the capacity of the theater. Henry 
Hadley was the conductor and Johanna 
Gadski_ the received the 
hearty approval of critics and audience 

There did not seem to be anything lack 
ing to make for success [he orchestra 
was augmented and strengthened in a. de 
partments, and the audience brought so 


soloist. soth 


ciety out in full force as well as mor 
humble music lovers [his was the pro 
eram 

Overture, *“*Leonore,”’ No 3 (( Beethoven), 
“Liebestod,” from “Tristan und Isolde” (Wag 
ner), Mme. Gadski: Symphony, G minor (Mozart). 
Theme and Variations (Haydn): (a) “Liebes 
botschaft” (Schubert), b) “Stille Thranen” 
(Schumann), (c) “The Rain Is Falling on the 


Flower” 


(Hadley), (d) “One Gave Me a Rose” 


(Schneider), (e) “Ecstacy” (Rummel), Mme. 
Gadski: Edwin Schneider, accompanist; Overture, 
“Flying Dutchman” (Wagner). 


here is not much need to say anything 
f the soloist, Mme. Gadski is too well 
known and the fact may simply be record- 
ed that she created great enthusiasm. Ed 
win Schneider accompanied her in_ the 
group of songs, among which were one of 
Mr. Hadley’s and one by Schneider ese 
two were so successful as to receive a 
repetition, and the composers came in for 
their share of the hearty applause 

But while interest in the soloist was 
naturally considerable, the great improve- 
ment and erowth of the orchestra occa- 
sioned the most comment, for even in the 
first concert it became evident that the 
orchestra this year is better than ever, and 
that the enthusiasm, musicianship and the 
sterling qualities of leadershin of Conduc 
tor Hadley are bearing fruit. The im 
provement in the tone of the strings 
showed to decided advantage in the Haydn 
Variations, after which Mr. Hadley was 
recalled many times 

Saturday night, Ellen Beach Yaw gave 

‘oncert, assisted bv Jay Plowe, flutist, 


and Mary Newman, pianist. A good-sized 
audience heard a _ thoroughly enjoyabl 
program Singing more charming than 


that done by Miss Yaw has seldom been 
heard here. The flute solos of Mr. Plowe 
and the accompanjments of Mary Newman 


were both immensely popular. A _ recep 
tion for Miss Yaw was given by Mrs. Mary 
Carr Moore, the composer, following the 
concert F.F.B 


Buffalo Girl Makes Successful Operatic 
Début in Italy 

Burrato, Nov. 7.—Nina Morgana, a 
young Buffalo singer, made her début in 
the Verdi Opera House in Alessandro, 
Italy, October 14. Miss Morgana sane the 
role of Amina in “La Sonnambula.” <A 
cable from the management reads: “Sig 
nora Morgana received ten curtain calls: 
audience captivated.” Miss Morgana was 
for six years a pupil of John J. Ball, of 
Buffalo, before leaving to study in Italy. 
She has been two years in Italy studving 


with Mme. Arkel F. H. Hi 


Hinckley Here from Covent Garden 

Allen Hinckley, who arrived in New 
York November 8, on the Kr 
Cecilie, has been obliged to postpone 
recitals which he was to have civen before 
the opening of the opera season in Harris 
burg, Pa. and at Smith College His 
Covent Garden engagement terminated 
October 21, with a performance of 
‘Fidelio,” in which he sang Rocco. and he 
therefore had but just time to reach Nea 
York for rehearsals for his third season 
at the Metropolitan. 


‘mossy 
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MAROSCH PRESENTS 
A NEW DELIUS WORK 


English Composer’s “‘ Brigg Fair” 
Performed by New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


New York music-lovers who have pa- 
tiently been waiting for an opportunity to 
formulate some sort of acquaintance with 
Frederick Delius, of the neo-British school 
of composers and concerning whom good 
words liave been spoken, enjoyed such a 
privileg: list Sunday afternoon when the 
New York Symphony Orchestra gave its 
second concert of the season in the New 
Theater 

“Brige Fair’ was the 
which the introduction was effected, and 


work through 


its reception was polite, but not much more. 
The soloist of the day was Louise Homer, 
the Metropolitan contralto, and the com- 


plete program was as follows: 

Symphony, “A Rustic Wedding” (Goldmark) ; 
Air, “Che faro,” from “Orpheus and Eurydice’”’ 
(Gluck), Mme. Homer; “Brigg Fair’ (new, first 
time), (Delius), Air of Adriano, from “Rienzi” 
(Wagner), Mme. Homer; March, “Occident and 
Orient” (new, first time), (Saint-Saéns). 


“Brigg Fair,” which is further qualified 
by its composer as “an English Rhapsody, 
is self-acknowledged program music, and 
is based on an old English ballad which 
relates the touching tale of a certain name- 
less lover who “rose up with the lark on 
a bright August 5 for a trip to Brigg Fair.” 
On arriving at the fair he “looked over his 
left shoulder and spied his true love trip- 
pine after him.” Whereupon “he took hold 
of her lily white hand,” and declaring that 
“a faithless lover is worse than’a thief 
vows eternal constancy. To this story Mr. 
[‘elius’s music adds a more concrete con- 
clusion in the sounds of wedding bells. 
The composition is dedicated to Percy 
Grainger, well known as a pianist and an 
intimate friend of Grieg. 

Delius’s early musical training was large- 
ly derived through self-instruction during 
the years spent on a Florida orange planta- 
tion. Subsequently he went to Leipsic and 
placed himself in the hands of Reinecke 
ard Jadassohn. But whatever reactionary 
effects these pedagogs may have exercised 
upon him were to a large extent counter- 
balanced hy his friendship with Grieg, to 
whom Delius had revealed his indebtedness 
in a number of his early writings. But in 
‘Brigg Fair/’’ which was composed in 1907, 
Delius has steered his course in an alto- 
gether different direction. The power that 
guides him in this work is neither Grieg 
nor yet the Leipsic conservatives, but De- 
bussy and the French. 

With this fact in view one must emphati- 
cally contradict the assertion of the Sym- 
phony Society Bulletin to the effect that 
the composition in question is “redolent 
of the fragrance of English gardens.” 
True enough, Delius has taken as_ his 
thematic hase a “wholesome English tune,” 
but he hay manipulated it with all defer- 
ence to Fgnch models. His view of the 
very simfe little love storv has _ been 
gained th@#ugh verv impressionistic spec- 
tacles ime Bd, and the subject is curiously 
transm@'Fied as the result. That his 
mnsic if @Bteresting must be admitted. 

Deliv@! hs the trve nltra-modern facultv 
of lust tone naintine. and jin this re- 
enect tit? fis much in “Brive Fair” of sur- 
1 bhutv. thoveh he has also some 
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HANDSOME NEW HOME DEDICATED FOR NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Four-Story Gray Stone Structure Erected at Cost of $370,000 Will House One of Country’s Foremost Institutions for Advancement of 
Musical Education—Borough President McAneny, in Principal Dedicatory Address, Advocates Larger Municipal Support of 
Music and the Institutions of Music 








MY ¥sic instructors and students, as well 
‘Y as leading artists and lovers of 
isic, gathered in large numbers on Satur- 
y afternoon, November 5, for the formal 
dication of the new building of the In- 
tute of Musical Art, at Claremont ave- 
ie and 122d street, New York. The 
ilding is a four-story gray stone struc- 
re near the new home of the Union 
ecological Seminary and Columbia Uni- 
rsity. It was erected in record time, 








View of Library of the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art 


nly twenty weeks elapsing from the time 
when the cornerstone was first laid. 

The exercises, including the transfer of 
the new building to the trustees of the 
$500,000 endowment fund, were held in 
the Culyer Memorial Hall, which has been 
named after its late president, C. C. Culyer. 
[he cost of construction of the building 
was $370,000. The institution has already 
received $270,000 in subscriptions, and it is 
romised that the remaining $100,000 will 
be forthcoming within a short time. 

Isaac N. Seligman, chairman ot the 
building committee, presided at the dedica- 
tory exercises. Speeches were made by 
George McAneny, president of the borough 
of Manhattan; the Rev. Dr. Francis Brown, 
president of the Union Theological semi- 
nary; Professor Edmund B. vwvuison, of 
Columbia University; Professor Walter R. 
Spalding, head of the Department of 
Music of Harvard University; Professor 
Max Friedlander, exchange professor from 
the University of Berlin, and James M. 
Beck, of the board of trustees of the In- 
stitute. The keys of the building were 
formally turned over to the Institute by 
the builder, Marc Eidlitz, and the archi- 
tect, Donn Barber, and an address dealing 
with the aims and purposes of the. Insti- 
tute was made by the director, rank 
Damrosch. Organ selections were played 
by Gaston M. Dethier. 

Among the guests were Professor Ho- 
ratio Parker, of Yale; George W. Chad- 
wick, Felix Adler and Walter Damrosch 

After the speeches the Institute students’ 
rchestra played weethoven’s. overture, 
The Consecration of the House.” Arthur 
Losser played Beethoven’s Sonata, op. tor, 
nd Samuel Gardiner played the first 
ovement of Tschaikowsky’s violin con- 


certo. Then followed an inspection of the 
new building. 

The Institute was founded five years ago 
by members of the Loeb family in memory 
of their mother, Mrs. Betty Loeb, and 
when it was found necessary to remove 
from the school’s former quarters at Fifth 
avenue and Twelfth street the present site 
near Grant’s Tomb was purchased. The 
Institute, which was opened to students 
for this season last month, has already a 
student body of about six hundred, and 
ranks as one of the foremost musical in- 
stitutes of the country. 

Borough President McAneny made the 
principal address of the afternoon. 

“I am here to talk in a sense for the 
city,” he ‘said. “This is a privately en- 
dowed institution and depends mostly upon 
its own resources, for which the city may 
give you grateful thanks. 

“Il hope for the day when the city itself 
will be willing to give a larger measure of 
encouragement through its own support to 
music and the institutions of music, just 
as we do to our institutes of art. We do 
not do enough of that sort of thing. Out 
of our millions in the city treasury we do 
not do enough for the encouragement of 
those things that lie close to the life of 
the town. 

“I hope the city may strike a better note 
in the future. It is a great, rich town and 
is spending more than $200,000,000 a year 
upon its publicly supported institutions. 
Let us do more of this sort of thing and 
in the meantime let us congratulate our- 
selves that occasionally there does come 





In the Main Hall of the New Institute of 
Musical Art 


the effort from private sources and an op- 
portunity for education such as this insti- 
tution affords. 

“This institution was endowed by my 
good friend, James Loeb, and, of all the 
men I have known in public or private life, 
[ would challenge a more gentle spirit or 
finer type of man.” 

Hans Pfitzner, the composer, began his 
new duties as director of the Strassburg 
Opera with a newly cast and staged per- 
formance of “Der Freischiitz” and made 
a marked success with the public 

















‘he New Home of the Institute of Musical Art of New York City, at Claremont 
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The Beautiful Recital Hall of the New Institute of Musical Art Building 





BORIS HAMBOURG’S SUCCESSFUL DEBUT 





Young ’Cellist, at First New York Recital, Shows Attainments of a 


Worthy 


Having won himself the good opinion of 
Pittsburg a little over a week ago, Boris 
Hambourg, the young ’cellist, gave New 
York its first taste of his artistic qualities 
last Saturday afternoon in Mendelssohn 
Hall. Mr. Hambourg required but a short 
time to turn the verdict of the audience— 
alto- 





which, by the way, was very large 
gether in his favor, and by the close of the 
recital was tendered one of those spon- 
taneous, whole-hearted sort of ovations 
generally considered worthy to celebrate 
only the doings of tried and trusty old 


favorites. It will be a surprising thing, in 
deed, if by this time next year Boris Ham- 
bourg is not classified as one of these. 
‘Cellists are venerally in the habit of 
omplaining of the limited size of the réper 
toire available to them for concert pur 
poses. Mr. Hambourg is a noteworthy ex 
ception. Musicat America has already re 
lated at leneth how he has delved among 
the forgotten achievements of the past, 
quite @ Ja Kreisler, there to unearth a num 
ber of things of great value. One ou: these, 
a beautiful suite in E major by Valentini, 
dating from the end of the seventeenth 
century, was played by him as the opening 
number. The remainder of his program 
demonstrated that there is some very good 
‘cello music to be found among the writ- 
ings of the moderns There was an 
“Elegie” by Gabriel Fauré, a “Cantabile’ 
by César Cui, a charming waltz by Victor 


Herbert, Saint-Saéns’s exquisite “Le 
Cygne.” a “Berceuse” by Szulc, Popper's 
“Spinning Song,” and, as the grand clin 
of the atternool the wonderful ‘cel 
sonata of Grieg This entire program, so 
full of excellent material, required not 
more than an hour and half in perform 
ance—the proper length of time for a 
recital. 


Mr. Hambourg, like most other artists, 


Nature 


was, perhaps, not quite up to concert pitch 
during the early part of the affair, with 
the result of a few inaccuracies of intona- 
tion and a certain dryness and lack of 
warmth and color in his tone, which is not 
of the largest. This condition eventually 
wore off, and once he had forgotten every- 
thing else and become absorbed in his 
music, he plaved more and more beauti- 
fully. His command of technical resources 
is notable, a fact which was attested as 
soon as he had played the cadenza in the 
third movement of the suite, with its difh- 
cult double stops, while troublesome arpeg- 
gio passages in other parts of the same 
work were executed with gratifying flexi- 
bility of bowing. On numerous other oc- 
casions durine the course o1 the afternoon 
he evidenced his ability of coping with 
knotty mechanical problems, but in every 
instance displayed the good taste to resist 
ostentation or divert the audience's atten- 
tion from the higher aspects of his art. 
And happily Mr. Hambourg does not need 
to depend on his technic to produce a deep 
impression. He is a player in whom intel- 
ligence, musicianship, and a_ thoroughly 
emotional temperament are finely blended 

Ail these latter qualities were brought to 
bear on his rendering of the Grieg sonata, 
in which he was most effectively assisted 
by that excellent pianist, Cecile Behrens 
The audience displayed a very compre- 


hensible enthusiasm over the work’s rav 
ishing melodies, harmonies and exotic col 
ors. Whoever hears this captivating sonata 
must regret that its composer produced 
nothing more of its kind for the ‘cello 
Mr. Hambourg played it as though he loved 
every bar of it and brought out the passion 
f the first movement, the melancholy love 
liness of the second, and the witchery of 
the third 


\luch might be written in praise of the 
‘cellist’s performance of the short num- 


[Continued on page 35.] 
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ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA 
OPENS ITS SEASON 


Audience of Three Thousand Ap- 
plauds Excellent Program— 
Melba the Soloist 


Sr. Paut, Nov. 7.—On last Tuesday 
evening were harvested the first fruits of 
Charles L. Wagner’s efforts in behalf of 
the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra. Three 
thousand persons demonstrated in their at- 
tendance and enthusiasm their interest in 


the admirable organization, their pleasure 
in the reappearance of Walter Henry Roth- 
well as conductor, and their satisfaction 
in the management. Expectancy gave place 
to fulfillment of desire as Tschaikowsky’s 
Symphony No. 4 in F minor, op. 36, fell 
upon the senses. 

In common with the Thomas Orchestra, 
of Chicago, with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra and the Minneapolis Orchestra, the St. 
Paul organization presented this symphony 
in the opening concert of the season. From 
the opening measures throughout the en- 
tire four movements of the work, the audi- 
ence was held by its grasp upon the emo- 
tions, its beauty of melody and variety of 
expression. 

Guy Woodard, the new concertmaster, 
was alert and responsive to Mr. Rothwell s 
reading. The improved quality of the 
string choir was a conspicuous feature of 
the evening and was generally commented 
upon. The wood winds furnished an ex- 
cellent balance and the whole body of 
seventy-five men maintained the poise of 
an experienced orchestra. Mr. Rothwell 
vested the performance with sensitive re- 
finement and, under his baton, the composi- 
tion made its appeal as pure music, at the 
same time deliverine the message of the 
“program.” 

Mme. Melba was the assisting soloist, 
and never has St. Paul heard her in better 
form. In Ophelia’s “mad scene” from 
“Hamlet,” the full middle register was 
rich, sympathetic and dramatically expres- 
sive. The “Ave Maria” from  Verdi’s 
opera, “Otello,” was reverent and beauti- 
ful, while Bishop’s “Lo, Hear the Gentle 
Lark,” with flute obbligato, furnished the 
contrasting note, bringing into relief the 
charm of the artist’s coloratura singing. 

Mme. Melba was here several days be- 
fore the concert and expressed much in- 
terest in the affairs of the city. Her 
active co-operation in behalf of the anti- 
tuberculosis fund added to her popularity. 
November 1, the date of the orchestra 
concert, was also the annual “Tag day,” 
when the entire city was “tagged” for the 
benefit of the city’s tubercular unfortu- 
nates. Contrary to her usual custom on 
the day of a concert appearance, Mme. 
Melba joined the crusade and sold tags 
fora part of the day. 

The three days’ Spring Festival planned 
for next March is the objective point of 
musicians of the city who came together 
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Monday evening to meet Horace W. Rey- 
ner, the director of the Festival Chorus 
of two hundred voices and Walter Henry 
Rothwell, conductor of the St. Paul Or- 
chestra. In presenting his plans for the 
festival, Mr. Wagner announced the en- 
gagement of Sir Edward Elgar to conduct 
the festival performance of his “King 
Olaf.” Another feature will be the ap- 
pearance of Dalton Baker, said to be Sir 
Edward’s choice of singers for the bari- 
tone part of the work. 

Richard Czerwonky, violinist, appeared 
in recital Wednesdav with Gertrude Hall, 
pianist; Nelly Krebs, soprano, and Ina 
Grange, accompanist, before an audience 
held in willing subjection to beauty of 
tone, structure and artistic finish. Mr. 
Czerwonky chose for his opening number 
the Handel Sonata in A, and delivered it 
in true classic style, while in the Vieux- 
temps Concerto in D minor his warmth of 
temperament and technical facility were 
conspicuous. A beautiful legato gave dis- 
tinction to his work in the Strauss 
“Traiimerei,” as arranged by the player, 
and to a charming “Serenade,” also his 
own composition. A Canzonetta by d’Am- 
brosio and “Alla Polacca” by Scharwenka 
closed the program. 

Mr. Czerwonky is concertmaster of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and made 
his first appearance in St. Paul under. the 
auspices of the Schubert Club. Nelly 
Krebs displayed a delightful soprano voice 
and an admirable st~le. ft SE og 





Hofmann Gives First Important Piano 
Recital of Chicago Season 


Cuicaco, Nov. 7.—It was the fortune of 
Josef Hofmann to give the first big piano 
recital of the season. Judging from the 
character and convincing quality of the 
Beethoven group selected for the opening 
—embracing the Sonata in E Minor, op. 90; 
Rondo, op. 120, and Sonata in A Flat Ma- 
jor, op. 26—this virtuoso’s style has gained 
in breadth and solidity and has a certain 
dignity in the classic sweep eminently fitting 
and impressive. 

The selections from the Polish tone-poet, 
Chopin, were the acme of beautifully bal- 
anced pianism, with lucidity and perfectly 
rounded tone. While they had the delicacy 
of the miniature, they took on elemental 
strength in sustained passages. The Bal- 
lade in F Major, Nocturne in E Flat Ma- 
jor, Valse A Flat Major and the Andante 
of the Grand Polonaise were the jewels 
that fled sparkling from his facile fingers. 

The larger charm of variety came in 
from Scriabine, Gabrilowitsch, 
Rachmaninoff, Rubinstein and 
Tschaikowsky, all masterpieces given in 
masterly fashion. The audience was large, 
considering the counter-attractions. 
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A New Pianist Makes Her Début 


Mitton, Mass., Nov. 7.—Unusual in its 
enthusiasm and size was the audience which 
greeted Eleanor Rosalie Thornton, pianist, 
at her début at the Milton Town Hall last 
Friday evening. She was assisted by 
Heinrich Gebhard and Francis Rogers. 
The Beethoven E Flat Major Concerto she 
played with great brilliance, with a beauti- 
ful singing tone and with a fine apprecia 
tion of the constantly changing moods of 
the composition. Mr. Gebhard, her former 
teacher, played the second piano in masterly 
style. Mr. Rogers, with Jessie Davis as 
accompanist, sang his group of sings in ex- 
cellent voice, the ardor of the audience de 
manding several encores. Miss Thornton 
has just returned from several years’ study 
with Schnabel, and great success is pre- 
dicted for her. 





Sara Gurowitsch to Play with the Dam- 
rosch Orchestra 


Sara Gurowitch, the young American 
‘cellist, is booking a good season and will, 
in the near future, appear with Walter 
Damrosch and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, playing the d’Albert Concerto. 
She will also play in Montreal, Canada, 
Jersey City, Paterson and in several New 
York concerts and musicales. 
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OPENING CONCERT 
FOR LOS ANGELES 


Pasquali and Scotti Please Big 
Audience—An Italian 
Opera Season 


Los AncE.Es, Nov. 1.—Certainly Manager 
Behymer should be satisfied with the open- 
ing concert of his Philharmonic course. 
When Scotti and Mme. Pasquali came on 
the stage at Simpson Auditorium last 
Thursday night there was not room left 
to hang another auditor around the walls 
or seat him on the stage. With all this, 
the audience numbered only about 1500, 
which emphasizes the necessity in Los 
Angeles of a concert hall of proportions to 
seat at least 2000. 

It was not a case of “worst first” at this 
concert, for Scotti opened it with the 
“Pagliacci” prologue, which he sang glori- 
ously. I found his Mozart numbers also 
and the short selection from “Falstaff” to 
be in the tones of the glorious voice of a 
decade ago not greatly dimmed by the work 
of years. 

Mme. Pasquali was at her best in the 
operatic selections suited for a coloratura 
voice. She sang with much brilliancy, with 
the upper tones surpassing the medium in 
beauty. The “Mignon” polonaise she sang 
in English. She also sang German and 
Trish songs, and the audience received the 
whole program with enthusiasm and de- 
manded encores to all. 

Assisting in the opening of the musical 
season in Los Angeles is the Bevani Opera 
Company, playing at the Auditorium under 
the management of L. E. Behymer for two 
weeks. The company opened a rather 
modest repertory of Italian operas with 
“Lucia” last night, and later in the week 
follows with “Cavalleria,” “Pagliacci,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Traviata” and “Trovatore.” 

Evidently “Lucia” was billed for the 
opening to present Regina Vicarino in one 
of her best réles. One writer in San Fran- 
cisco proclaims her the superior of Tet- 
razzini—enough praise to turn the head of 
a young singer just away from her studies. 
Truly she is a pleasing singer, gifted with 
a clear if not large voice, and one used 
with discretion. 

News comes of successes won by Mar- 
cella Craft at the Royal Opera of Munich. 
Also that Jamie Overton, a nineteen-year- 
old from Los Angeles, has won an entrance 
scholarship at the Joachim Hochschule in 
Berlin. In the competition: he played the 
Tschaikowsky Concerto, Op. 35. 

In spite of announcements that Horatio 
Cogswell was to succeed to the directorship 
of the University Glee Club, it is stated 


that Leroy Jepson will continue as 

director and will take it on a concert t: 
as far East as Chicago. A trip will | 
taken to the Northern coast cities in +! 
Christmas vacation. W. F. G. 





HUMORS OF ART AND MUSIC 


Unique Entertainment by Percy Frenc’, 
and Houston Collisson in New York 


It is comparatively seldom that an e 
tertainment given in Mendelssohn H: 
paecaee properties sufficiently attractive 
eep the music critics in their places un 
the very last number and to send th: 
away wreathed in smiles and in the ve 
height of good humor. Yet such a o: 
was offered there on Friday evening 
last week by the inimitable couple of En 
lish comedians, Percy French and Houst. 
Collisson, entitled “Humors of Art a: 
Music.” The full program of the affa 
follows: 


Overture, “The Cross Roads at Kilkeel,” M; 
French and Dr. Collisson; a little illustrate 
Scotch, “The Lassie, the Terrier and the H 
lander,” Mr. French; some love songs, (a) “T! 
Eighteenth Century,” (b) “*Mid-Victorian Epoch.” 
(c) “Up-to-Date,” Dr. Collisson; Peter Binks 
a Children’s Party, “Story of the Lion that 
Wouldn’t Eat Parsley,” Mr. French; some Tri:)) 
songs, (a) “The Mountains o’ Mourne,” (b) “M 
Brady” (French-Collisson), Houston Collisso: 
humorous sketch, “Through Erin’s Isle—Killa; 
ney,”’ Percy French; “A Whryme and a Wriggle,” 
Mr. French and Dr. Collisson; an_ illustrate 
poem, “They Looked Like That,” Mr. French 
“How to Compose,” Dr. Collisson. 


For fully two hours a large audienc 
fairly laughed tears at the comic songs and 
monologues of the two artists. Dr. Co! 
lisson’s love songs illustrative of the senti 
mentalities of the eighteenth century, th 
mid-Victorian era and the present kept th: 
house in a roar of mirth, and his per- 
formance of a popular English tune in th: 
styles of Mozart, Wagner, Tosti and Schu 
bert, interspersed with remarks on musical 
composition, was equally good and showed 
him to be a person of considerable musica! 


knowledge and ability. Percy French's 
monologues, combined with impromptu 
picture painting with a few pieces of 


colored chalk were immensely enjoyable, 
and there were plenty other features of 
striking cleverness. It is to be hoped that 
many more of these unique recitals will b: 
given during the course of the season. 





Noted Artists at Reception 


Lydia Lipkowska, soprano, and Georg: 
Baklanoff, baritone, of the Boston Opera 
Company, with Francis Macmillen, the vio 
linist, entertained at a reception given in 
Convent, N. J., November 4, by General 
and Mrs. Edward P. Meany. There was 
also an orchestra of thirty from the Metro 
politan Opera House, with Mr. Rothmeyer 
conducting. 











ACTIVITIES OF CLUBS IN 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 








M>EMPxIs, TENN., Nov. 4.—The C Sharp 

Club, of Toledo, O., is among the 
clubs of the National Federation of Mu- 
sical Clubs which is doing particularly 
earnest work this season. This club is 
composed entirely of music students who 
meet the second and fourth Saturday aft- 
ernoons in each month. The composers of 
the classics, with programs from the works 
of Bach, Handel, Scarlatti and others, have 
been taken up and the transition period 
and the romantic school have been studied. 
Last season the club considered opera and 
oratorio, together with detailed study of 
vocal and orchestral music. 

The next few months will be devoted to 
the study of “music in America,” and an 
interesting feature of the programs will be 
personal letters from composers and from 
some American virtuoso or critic. 

_The composers to be studied at once are 
Nevin, Huss, Edward Baxter Perry, Julie 
Rive-King, Liebling, MacDowell, Mathews, 
Mason, Foote, Sherwood, Dudley Buck, 
Wilson G. Smith, Frank Lynes and E. R. 
Kroeger. Later in the season modern Rus- 
sian composers will be studied. Through 
the philanthropic department of this club 
music is furnished for two mothers’ clubs 
twice a month, and organists and soloists 
are sent to the smaller churches and re- 
citals given at various institutions. The 
club consists of thirty active members and 
the officers are: President, Lina C. Keith; 
vice-president, Ethel Young; recorder, 
Mrs. Edna Beach Webb; press secretary, 
Loraine Case; treasurer, Ella Winseweid: 
chairman department of philanthropy, 
Gladys Selner. 

On Monday, October 24, the members of 


the Amateur Music Club, of Chicago, gave 
a most interesting program. They were 
Miss Peterson, who has just returned from 
a trip abroad, where she has spent four 
years of study with Rudolph Ganz, and 
Mrs. Greta Masson Murch. Mrs. Annetti 
R. Jones was the accompanist. 

The first meeting of the Treble Clef 
Club, of Charlotte, N. C., was to hear a 
Mendelssohn program and was well at 
tended. Early in the Spring there was a 
Charlotte musical association formed t 
bring artists to that city this Winter. Mrs 
A. D. Glascock was made chairman of th 
association, and the first concert was b) 
Mme. Sembrich and Frank LaForge 
scheduled for to-day. 

_ One of the new clubs in the federatior 
is the Sherwood Club, of Memphis, unc 
the direction of Louise Faxon. The cl 

was named in compliment to the Ame: 
can composer, William Sherwood. 
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“MEFISTORELE” IS 
FINELY GIVEN AT 
BOSTON OPENING 


[Continued from page 1] 


as one of the greatest features of this 
rformance. 

Mr. Lassalle had been forced to prepare 
e part of Faust, a taxing rdéle, in about 
five days—this on account of the fact that 
r. Constantino had been delayed in 
anama from appearing on the opening 
nght. So while Mr. Constantino was 
a-stamping his feet in Panama, Mr. Las- 
lle was showing himself an intelligent 
usician, a Frenchman whose style was 
more Italian than French, though Mr. Las- 
ile, I understand, owes all of his early 
raining to his distinguished father, the 
baritone Lassalle, who during the last days 
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Robert Lasalle, Who Sang “Faust” in 
“Mefistofele” 


of his brilliant career taught at Paris. At 
any rate, Mr. Lassalle, junior, showed him- 
self to have temperament and an _ under- 
standing of the general character of Boito’s 
music. It will be better possible to judge 
of his prowess when he appears on Wednes- 
day, the 16th, in Debussy’s “L’Enfant 
Prodigue.” 

Frances Alda repeated previous imper- 
sonations. She has been well coached as 
Varguerite by both Mr. Toscanini and 
Boito himself. She dressed and comported 
herself admirably when she impersonated 
the peasant girl with red hands who so 
simply questions the knight who has daz 
‘led her about his religion. She ignored 


certain details of vocalism in the course 
of the evening, yet as a whole she made 
her part effective and came in for a fine 














Carmen Melis as “Helena” in “Mefisto- 
fele” 


share of the applause after the curtain had 
fallen. 

Mme. Carmen Melis was no Helen of 
Troy. She was a passionate, wooing Tosca 
or Thais. The letter of next week will con- 
tain an account of her real Boston début 
in the former role, for Mme. Melis, too, 
had been compelled to advance the time 
of her first appearance in this city. She 
possesses very evident dramatic tempera- 
ment. The other parts were in accus- 
tomed hands. 

The performance, as a whole, was worthy 
of the occasion, though it must be admitted 
that there was less enthusiasm than is 
usual at a first night. The weaknesses and 
the passages of genius in the opera were 
thrown out into stronger relief than ever. 
For all Boito’s reputation as a critic and a 
man of impeccable taste and discrimina- 
tion in the selection of artistic material, it 
is incontestable that’ “Mefistofele” is the 
work of a young man and that it contains 
many disparate elements. And in spite of 


his progressiveness, Boito was still, in 1868, 
a: conservatively trained musician. The 
more conservative he is, the simpler, the 
more old-fashioned his means, the greater 
the effect. It is not the resounding pro- 
logue to the opera, or the characterization 
of Mefistofele, or the scene in the Brocken 
which have given life to this strange work 
for these many years. It is first of all in 
his touching and surprisingly happy por- 
trayal of Marguerite that Boito is success- 
ful, in the scene of the classical Sabbath 
and in moments of the final scene in 
Faust’s studio. What is there more pa- 
thetically aspiring, more profoundly intro- 
spective than the last great solo, “Giunto sol 
passo”? The Faust of Berlioz is in certain 
respects a stronger work than Boito’s, but 
no composer has surpassed the Italian in 














—Photo Copyrighted by Aimé Dupont. 
Frances Alda, Who Sang “Marguerite” in 
“Mefistofele” 


the pathos and the dramatic power of the 
scene of Marguerite’s death. Here his 
formulas and for the most part his har- 
monies are those of predecessors, but the 
result is most fortunate. Again, it might 
easily be supposed that a composer en 
deavoring to set to music the symbolism of 
the scene between Faust and Helen of Troy 
had gone mad. And so he would have, but 
soito has merely taken the sentiment of 
that scene—as we construe it, the further 
development of Faust’s soul through his 
love of art—and has produced a unique 
scene of classic Italian beauty. 

A word should again be uttered in praise 
of the exceedingly artistic and imaginative 
scenery, painted by Oliver P. Bernard and 
Pietro Stroppa. What could be more en- 


kindling to the imagination than the scene 
of the Walpurgis Night? Gaunt trees make 
convulsed gestures and stretch out hor- 
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Sibiriakoff as “Mefistofele” in Boito’s 
Opera of That Name 


rible arms. There are malignant faces in 
the rocks. The management of the chorus 
and the ballet was here exemplary. When 
the hordes of spirits entered to do homage 
to their Lord, they seemed to spring up and 
out from all sides, from the very earth. 
And their terror of their master, their awe 
of his slightest gesture, was a thing to be- 


hold. The chorus sang excellently, and 
Mr. Conti conducted with exceeding en- 
ergy. O. 


What the Boston daily papers said: 


The opening night of the second season was 
much in advance of the opening night of the 
first and showed what advances have been made 
by the company even in a single year.—The Ad- 
vertiser. 

By the token of these advances, in ‘“Mefisto- 
fele’’ and presumably in the operas to come, the 
Opera House will not rest content with its ac- 
complishments of last year.—H. T. Parker in the 
Transcript. 

The performance last night was noteworthy, not 
only as the opening one of the season, but also 
on account of the introduction of singers who 
were then heard for the first time on the stage 
of the Boston Opera House.—Philip Hale in the 
Herald. 





MONTREAL HAS 700 
FEW GREAT SINGERS 


Orchestra’s Fine Work Not Enough 
to Carry Opera Company 
to Success 


MontTrEAL, Nov. 9.—That a great con- 
uctor is not sufficient, all by himself, to 
ake a great opera performance seems to 
the moral,of the first two weeks of the 
ontreal Opera Company at His Majesty's 
heater. The fact that these performances 
ive not made a deeper impression on the 
tblic is unquestionably due to the absence 
any positively brilliant singers, or more 
rectly to a failure to employ those 
hom the management have at disposal. 
he only two voices to stand out during 
e week as of real grand-opera magni- 
de have been those of Helene Koelling 
id Eugenio Torre, and these two have 
en allowed to sing but twice and once 
spectively, in each case as substitute for 
iother artist who was permitted to create 
e role for Montreal. Miss Koelling sang 
ukmé after Mile. Michot (Mrs. Plamon- 
nm), and has not been allowed to sing 
‘anon at all, though it is reported to be 
e of her best rdles. Mlle. Michot, 
ugh an exceedingly accomplished and 
tistic singer, has not nearly enough 
ice to make an impression in grand 
era, especially in a French opera con- 
icted upon Italian methods and with 
alian accentuation by Signor Jacchia, 
hose rendition of “Lakmé” lacked much 
the lightness and grace which were 
ven it by French methods in the New 
rleans company. 
Signor Torre has so far merely replaced 


Signor Colombini at one performance of 
“Tosca” to enable the latter to rest for 
a concert appearance the next afternoon. 
Colombini is a florid and energetic singer, 
whose voice is not always pleasant as to 
quality and is frequently forced beyond its 
limits. He has good acting abilities, but 
does not get any real depth of emotion 
into his voice. Torre is an old favorite 
here, and when in good voice is one of the 
finest dramatic tenors we have heard in 
Italian opera. 

But Signor Jacchia’s handling of the or- 
chestra, and indeed of the ensemble gen- 
erally, both in “Tosca” and in “L’Amico 
Fritz,” has been admirable beyond descrip- 
tion. Not a single dramatic quality of the 
score has escaped him, and he has given 
to his men a perfection of discipline and 
finish which has hitherto been completely 
unknown in Montreal. This was more 
easily detected in the symphony concert of 
Saturday afternoon than in the Italian 
operas, which were new to this city and 
gave no standard of comparison. With 
two new operas every week and only one 
conductor there is naturally little time for 
rehearsing concert numbers; but the or- 
chestra showed a precision and elasticity 
in the tempo rubato of the Brahms Hun- 
garian Dances, and a poetic depth in the 
Eroica Symphony, that distanced anything 
heard here in years save by the Boston 
Symphony. The orchestra alone, without 
the excellent acting of Mme. Ferrabini, 
would have been sufficient to give interest 
to “La Tosca,” but it was much less at 
home in “Manon” and “Lakmé.” 

“L’Amico Fritz” is claimed to have been 
a premiére for the Eastern part of this 
continent, its previous performances hav- 
ing been confined to California, where it 
was given in 1909 with Colombini as Fritz 
and a cast including Bertozzi, Arcangeli 
and Oteri. These performances, like those 
in Montreal, were with the consent of the 
author. A pirated version was performed 


in Philadelphia fifteen years ago. It can- 
not be said that the opera as a whole is 
of profound interest, though it includes 
some beautiful descriptive passages. Its 
libretto is uninspiring. 

There is prospect of the company being 
strengthened on its vocal side later in the 
season, as Frances Alda and Clément are 
announced. 

The management is having considerable 


trouble over the rule, adopted before the 
opening, that no applause shall be permit- 
ted during an act. The French population 
here is quite unaccustomed to such Wag- 
nerian severity and does not like it at all; 
and there is certainly no visible reason 
why it should be applied in the case of an 
opéra comique like “Lakmé,” with any 
quantity of pauses and even spoken dia- 
logue. . 
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BONCI 


At the Piano, MR. HAROLD OSBORN SMITH 
Management, HAENSEL & JONES, 1 East 42d Street, NEW YORK 


(By special arrangement with A. Carbone, Carnegie Hall, New York) 


ALESSANDRO 


the greatest living illustrator 
of ‘“‘bel canto” will make an 
extensive concert tour through 
the United States and Canada, 
season of 1910-11. 


H. E. Krehbiel, critic of the 
New York Tribune wrote 
recently:—‘‘Mr. Bonci sang 
last night the rédle of Faust 
at the Metropolitan as it has 
not been sung for a score 


” 





of years. . 
Knabe Piano used. 
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MACMILLEN WINS NEW LAURELS 





First New York Recital 


After Three Years’ 


Absence Displays Re- 


markable Development in His Art 


AFTER a three years’ absence in Europe, 

during which time his art has superbly 
broadened and matured, Francis Macmil- 
len, the American violinist, reappeared be- 
fore a New York audience in Carnegie 
Hall last Sunday night and was tendered 
a reception commensurate with the bril- 
liancy of his performan¢e. His program 
was as follows: 


Concerto in D Minor, Wieniawski; “Chaconne,” 
Bach; a, ‘‘Ave Maria,” Schubert- Wilhelmj; b, 
“Minuet,” Mozart; c, “Mazurka,” Zarzycki; intro- 
duction and ‘Rondo Capriccioso,” Saint-Saéns; 
“Meditations,” Glazunow; “‘Moise Fantasie,” (for 
G string alone), Paganini. 


Mr. Macmillen’s playing as such, it may 
be stated at the outset, fairly defies ad- 
verse criticism so that the most rabid fault- 
finder could in all justice formulate a few 
objections only against some of his offer- 
ings. The young player, it is true, gave 
only music of the most “violinistic” type. 
The unfortunate part of such a procedure 
lies in the fact that idiomatic violin music 
does not necessarily connote things good as 
music. One can conceive of more enjoy- 
able matters for a half hour’s musical pleas- 
ure than the Wieniawski concerto, and 
there do exist short pieces of greater charm 
than the Zarzycki “Mazurka.” Then, too, 
unless in the hands of a masterful techni- 
cian, the Paganini G string arrangement of 
an air from Rossini’s “Moses in Egypt” is 
not likely to create the most overwhelming 
impression. 

Beyond these paltry cavillings comment 
on Macmillen’s work must appear nothing 
less than rhapsodical. Save in one or two 
instances it is difficult to recall in the 
course of the past few years a more inspir- 
ing exhibition of violinistic art than that 
offered by him last Sunday. He is, happily, 
not one of those who seeks to appeal to 
the dry-as-dust pedant. His playing glows 
with emotional warmth and it addresses 
itself to the heart as well as to the intellect. 
He is gifted with a technic of bow and 
finger all the more remarkable in that it 
enables the hearer to forget that such a 
thing as cold mechanism exists. What 
greater compliment than this could be paid 
it? 

The Macmillen draws 


tone which Mr. 


from his instrument is almost ’cello-like in 
volume and of incomparable warmth, color, 
and velvety smoothness. In the numerous 
double-stop passages of the Bach “Cha- 




















Jack Smith’s Cartoon of Francis Mac- 
millen, the American Violinist 


conne”—a work which the violinist played 
with great breadth and nobility of utter- 
ance—the hearer might well, on shutting 
his eyes, have asked himself whether two 
or three other stringed instruments were 
not assisting him. Such clear-cut poly- 
phony seemed beyond the capacity of a 


single player. He produces also harmonics 
of most crystalline purity, a facility which 
he showed to advantage in the Paganini 
number. 

The Wilhelmj arrangement of Schubert’s 
“Ave Maria” was replete with poetic ten- 
derness and beauty and the Mozart “Min- 
uet” had its full share of grace and charm. 
The middle section of this number as given 
by Mr. Macmillen seemed not altogether in 
the spirit of the rest of the piece, containing 
as it did technica! problems as yet unsolved 
in Mozart’s day. After the Zarzycki ma- 
zurka the player gave Drdla’s “Souvenir” 
by way of encore, and did so in most ex- 
quisite fashion. 

Glazounow’s “Meditations” conjured up 
reminiscences of “Celeste Aida.” The con- 
cluding number, the “Moise” fantasy, was 
given by Mr. Macmillen at his Carnegie 
Hall recital three years ago, but he did it 
with even far more sweep and finish of 
execution on this occasion. He proclaimed 
the fine melody in splendid style, and 
evinced not the slightest trouble in coping 
with those variations in which Paganini 
has set the player such hair-raising feats. 
Yet with the exception of some répertoire 
work with Prof. Carl Flesch, the young 
man has studied with no other teacher dur- 
ing his European sojourn; hence his im- 
provement is entirely the result of self- 
development. The audience recalled him 
to the platform many times after he had 
finished and succeeded in exacting an en- 
core. 

With Francis Macmillen as a representa- 
tive of its violinists America possesses an- 
other conclusive proof of its advance as a 
world power in music. 

Press comments: 


The power and vibrancy of Macmillen’s tone- 
far more ample and eloquent, if memory serves, 
than it used to be—led experts in the audience to 
believe he had acquired another violin. That, 
however, was denied authoritatively —Max Smith 
in the Press. 

He struck and maintained a keynote of finish 
and artistry throughout the evening.—New York 
American, 

His playing during his absence has materially 
improved. His handling of the concerto of Wieni- 
awski showe:! a good tone and unusual technical 
resources.—New York World 


A Safe and Sane “Salome” 
[Editorial in New York Evening Sun.] 
And now it is the city of St. Paul which 
says to the interesting character of Salomé 
(with or without Miss Mary Garden), 
“You may not enter here.” The United 





Ministerial Association has condemned the 
representation in advance, taking out a sort 
of temporary injunction against the per- 
formance. But it is stated definitely 
that no protest is made against the seven 
veils (more or less) or other diaphanous 
costumes in the opera; the revolt 
of the censors is aimed against the caput 
mortuum displayed on a charger. We do 
not remember that the opera has ever been 
given without the sensational entrance of 
the disjunct member of Jokanaan, but that 
is not to say it mightn’t be given with som: 
other object on the charger less shocking 
to the eye. . . . Why not use a placar: 
marked “The Head,” or a photograph of 
some conspicuous public personage, or 
maybe, a Billiken? 





Either Musical Starvation or Indigestion: 
Why? 
[Reginald De Koven in New York World.] 


So the overture has been played and th 
curtain is well up on the musical seaso: 
of 1910-1911. While it is hardly likely t 
be as brilliant as some of its predecessors 
especially from the operatic standpoint, i 
certainly promises to reach the average i: 
the number and interest of its musica 
events. But with each successive seasoi 
the thought comes to me more strong) 
Why should there be any musical seaso 
at all? If, as it should, music is to 


an important, not to say necessary, facto 
in the mental life of intellectual peopx 
why should we for seven months in thx 


year be musically starved and during th 
other five suffer from acute musical ind: 
gestion induced by events of such numie 
and frequency that it is impossible for 
any music lover, with the best intentions 
in the world, either to properly enjoy o1 
assimilate them? 





Slezak’s Vienna Admirers Mob Him 


VIENNA, Nov. 5.—Following an ovatio: 
from his admirers that was so emphati 
that the police had to interfere, Leo Slezal 
left here yesterday for New York and Th 
Metropolitan Opera House. Slezak’s last 
performance at the Imperial Opera Hous 
was as Lohengrin. At the close of th 
opera, hundreds of persons, including many 
women, rushed to the tenor’s dressing room 
to demand his autograph and locks of his 
hair. The police had difficulty in prevent 
ing many women from becoming injured i1 
the crush that followed. 
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MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mr. Connell deserves to be greeted as a welcome addition to New York’s musical circles. 


—H. E. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune. 


HAENSEL @ JONES, One East 42d Street, NEW YORK 
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Dear Musica AMERICA: 

Gossip is a necessary thing after all. It 
is one phase of the distribution of news. 
However, perhaps the best thing to do with 
it is to out with it at once and have it 
over with. 

Geraldine Farrar is home, heart free, we 
are told, though I fancy that the owner of 
a heart knows more about its freedom or 
bondage than the public can. The impor- 
tant thing about her return is that, as 
most of the papers have related, she said 
upon arriving: “Dukes are not worth a 
d——.” 

More consistent, and credible, perhaps, is 
the remark as reported by the New York 
Mail in which Miss Farrar is credited with 
having said: “I have met dukes and dukes, 
and believe me, they are none of them 
worth a whistle. American men for me 
every time.” 

Thus easily are we through with lovely 
Geraldine. 

Mary Garden may also be comparatively 
easily disposed of since we learn that it is, 
after all, not a Terrible Turk that she is 
engaged to, or not engaged to, or married 
to, or not married to. “It’—if it exists 
at all—is a mysterious Englishman named 
James, who. claims, rightfully, it is said, 
the title of Bey. 

James Bey is an Englishman of baronial 
family, it is rumored, in the service of the 
Egyptian government. He appears to have 
been a frequent caller at the apartment in 
the Avenue Malakoff, where he was ac 
companied by two elderly persons, presum 
able his father and mother. The father 
was called Pasha, facetiously, it would ap 
pear, but the son wore his title seriously. 

When Miss Garden sailed for America 
on October 26, James Bey also left Paris 
and is, at present, as undiscoverable as Dr 
Cook. 

As to Cavalieri, there is positively noth 
ing doing at all. 

Mr. “Always,” the oboe voice of journal 
ism, pipes the following tune in the Even 
ing Mail. 

Mary Garden, starting at scratch, is already 
ahead of Mme. Cavalieri in the Next-to-Pure-Read 
ing Matter Stakes, though the Cavalieri had an 
allowance of two months. For everywhere that 
Mary went the publicity was sure to go. 

He also appends the following coda: 

Suggestion to Mary Garden: Why not give out 
a few newspaper interviews, wear bizarre clothes 
and otherwise attract attention? 

You will probably notice my invariable 
habit of apologizing for the communica 
tion of gossip. You see my ideal world is 
one in which the thoughts of men will be 
given to ideas, and not to personalities 
But life in this present world, under present 
conditions, necessitates a few little com 
promises, one of which, on my part, is this 
grudging concession in respect to gossip. 

Opera is at the root of the evil. Opera 
is a terrible thorn in the flesh of music 
anyway. It is constantly breaking in upon 
the sublime idea of music, purely as music 

the hymning of the spheres. I would 
gladly annihilate opera myself, which of 
course does not mean that I would annihi 
late the later Wagner, whose work, you 
know, is not opera, but a species of sym 
phony become visible, in which the partici 
pants are not allowed to claim ninety-nine 
per cent. of the attention for themselves 

Opera is surely the curse of music, al 
though circumstances alter cases, and 
there was, at least, one occasion upon which 
precisely the reverse was true. 

That was when Gilbert and Sullivan wer: 
quarrelling over some snag in verbal and 
musical rhythm. Gilbert wanted his verse 
to go one way, and Sullivan showed how 
the music must go another way. Finally 
Gilbert, losing all patience, exclaimed with 
despair and disgust: “Well, music is the 
curse of opera!” 

In one form, or another, opera still pur 
sues us and troubles the waters of life 
The latest is the opera the theme of which 
is supplied in the romance of Miss Elkins 
and the Duke of Abruzzi, who, in this new 


anonymous work, are transformed into 
Miss Walkins and the Duke of Mirafella. 
The story of the opera has reached me at 
last, but I can assure you it is nothing 
wonderful, and would not greatly edify 
you. 

Miss Walkins is painted in so disagree- 
able a tone that Senator Elkins has used 
every means at his command to prevent the 
production of the opera in the United 
States. The Italian government has for- 
bidden its production in Italy. 

Miss Walkins is represented as having 
but one desire in life, the capture of a title. 
To do this she is represented as unfaithful 
to Lieutenant Evans, of the United States 
Navy, to whom she is betrothed. While 
playing fast and loose with the lieutenant, 
she makes an effective capture of the duke, 
who is just about to be made king of a 
little eastern state, and whose subjects 
want a “real queen, not an American one.” 

He throws Miss Walkins: over, where- 
upon she and her mother become seriously 
ill. This disconcerts the prospective king 
to the point where he renounces his throne 
and declares he will marry Miss Walkins. 
Anything in the way of a title will suit 
her, apparently, kingdom or dukedom, so 
they are married on top of a mountain, 
presumably by Cook, in a distant country. 
This master work closes with a grand 
song of forgiveness by everybody, includ 
ing the populace of the eastern state. 

Like the ghost in “Don Giovanni,” and 
the wife in “Madama Butterfly,” Lieutenant 
Evans comes in at the end, representing the 
United States at an official reception held 
by the new king and queen. This event, 
however, does not succeed in lifting. this 
wonderful opera to the dignity of tragedy. 
It would appear to be rather more a joke 
on the lieutenant than anything else. 

There is one nation, namely, the Italian, 
to the gaiety of which this opera is not to 
be allowed to add. It remains to be seen 
whether other nations, including our own, 
are to be deprived of this wonderful in- 
crement of operatic joyfulness. 

x * * 

New York is threatened with a severe 
blow in the prospective demolition of Men 
delssohn Hall, on the site of which a busi 
ness sky-scraper is to be built. 

The New York managers are in despair 
over what is to be done for a recital hall. 
The one place—the only place, for an ar 
tist who cannot fill Carnegie Hall to appear 
is Mendelssohn Hall. ‘The really serious 
part of the whole story appears in this 
statement made by the New York Times: 
“It is not thought that any philanthropist 
will come forward with the plan to put up 
a new hall, as this form of investment 1s 
not popular.” 

This is severe indeed. The art of the 
giver of recitals is so feeble in its grip 
upon the community that it is not worth 
the erection of a hall for the purpose; and 
if one were put up, it would be philan 
thropy! This is, indeed, a sorry outlook 
for piano and song recitals in New York 
City. Perhaps the thing could be managed 
if a hall were put up with a more fash- 
ionable name, say, Reger Hall, Strauss Hall 
or. Debussy Hall. Strauss Hall, I fear, 
would sound to much like a department 
store. 

It comes at last to this question—what is 
the matter with the recital? Bull White, of 
Emporia, Kansas, once asked: What is the 
matter with Kansas? and answered it, too, 
gaining fame in the process. Here is a 
chance for me. You see I have already 
gotten so far as to ask the question. Per- 
haps if I put a little thought on it I will be 
able to answer it for you shortly, and of 
course, the publicity which my ideas will 
have in your columns will make the fame 
part certain 





x * 
Oh! Oh! Oh! I have: found the great 
critic, and I must tell you about him. 
News of him came to me from my friend 
Jiggles, of Philadelphia. Jiggles writes: 
“Now here is a critique as is a critique. It 
it too good to be permitted to perish with 
out your seeing it.” It appeared in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger atter a pro 
gram of the Philadelphia Orchestra, at 
which was heard the “Meistersinger” Vor 
spiel: the “Unfinished” Symphony: the aria 
from “Louise.” with Alma Gluck to sing 
it: the ubiquitous “Sorcerer's Apprentice ;” 
and Tschaikowsky’s “March Slav.” 
Concerning the Wagner number the 
critic writes: “Particularly commendable 
was the filigree hair-trigger precision of 
the wood-wind in their manipulation of the 
fugue in the opening number, followed by 
the tremendous contrapuntal march of the 


brasses against the rippling wave-lengths 
of the strings.” . 
“How’s that now?” exclaimed Jiggles 


Well, that is great, I tell you. I have not 
who could do anything 
like that. Notice how many elements the 
critic combines in his nature. The “filigree” 
bespeaks a love of that which is delicate 
and fine, and “filigree precision” a positive 
genius in original manipulation of the 
language [he “hair-trigger” shows the 
sportsman in the critic. The “wave-length 


seen anybody yet 





of the strings” indicates a scientific educa- 
tion.” 

Proceeding, we read: “In the fore part 
of the opening movement of that symphony 
ot symphonies—the great “Unfinished,” one 
was conscious of a somewhat perfunctory 
accent of the dynamics, rather than the 
emphasis of the spiritual values between 
the lines of the score.” 

“Bet your life, that was just. the way it 
was,” says Jiggles. 

Read turther, oh my friends, in this won- 
derful criticism. “The Dukas ‘Scherzo,’ 
performed here by the Boston Orchestra 
last year, is full of surprising instrumental 
‘stunts,’ and expectant pauses, depending, 
like Strauss, upon muted brasses and the 
subcellary mutterings of the bassoon, for 
bizarre effects. Pandemonium every now 
and then breaks loose above the mad scam- 
pering of rodents and squirrels.” 

Listen to Jiggles. “Gee! that’s a funny 
kind of musical jag. He sure was seeing 
things!” 

Righto! say I, it’s sure a peachy jag. 

Then, “rodents and squirrels” reminds one 
of that delightful and famous expression, 
“grand opera and music.” 
But scarcely anything approaches this. 
‘Till Eulenspiegel’s’ pranks are rivalled, 
if not outdone, though the apprentice lacks 
the full-blooded substance of his prototype. 
There is no terra firma here for the hard- 
laboring ear to rest upon.” 

“Now what do you think of that?” says 
Jiggles, “ a hard-working ear and no terra 
firma for it to rest on.” 

I have heard of “pounding the ear,” and 
have, in fact, experienced that delightful 
sensation, but to think of the ear standing 
upon terra firma, that is too much for me. 
The critique is not signed, and I don't 
wonder at it. Any man producing such a 
paradoxagon of criticism would be so over- 
whelmed with requests to serve as critic at 
a salary ranging from ten to twenty thous- 
and a year, that he would be entirely unable 
to answer his mail. Great geniuses have 
to surround themselves with mystery and 
obscurity as to their names and wherea- 
bouts in order to accomplish in the world 
the work for which they were destined. 

* * * 

Criticism in Tulsa, Okla., is in a very 
interesting stage of development. A writer 
from that city has conceived and executed 
this thrilling and poetic near-sentence: “As 
this was a very vrilliant and pompous per- 
formance of the flowered music, given in 
eight hands at two pianos, also six hands 
at one piano.” Richer by far, however, is 
this. “The timber and endurableness of 
Miss Oliphant’s voice is far greater than 
for the average singer.” This critic is 
right. It can scarcely be said that the av- 
erage singer is endurable. It may be that 
the expression opens up to us a new point 
of view, and that we would do better to 
criticise voices, not so much with regard 
to their excellence as to their capacity for 
being endured! As for the timber, that is 
better in the shape of the “big stick” to 
be wielded by the critics against the aver- 
age and unendurable singer. 

x -* x 


“ 


What's in a name? Enough, I would say, 
to give a person a desirable reputation no 
matter what his real character, may be. 
Now, here is a publisher fellow—and the 
term fellow well applies to him—who evi- 
dently without reading what I write merely 
judges from my name that I must be a 
pretty awful sort, and who sends me an 
advance proof of a review advertising a 
volume called the “Gilded Beauties of the 
Second Empire,” adapted from the French 
of Frédéric Loliée. The review says it is 
adapted, not translated, because “some 
passages can find no room in the English 
language which does not lend itself to con- 
veying that which must be left unsaid.” 
Need I add that the inventor of this ex- 
planation is an Irishman? No one will 
miss these too naughty stories, for there are 
enough good ones to satisfy every reader. 

I much prefer such correspondents, who 


send me appropriate things. However, 
perhaps the transmitter of the review above 
referred to merely had in mind the adapta- 
bility to my purnoses of a story which it 
contains concerning Patti. It isn’t bad, and 
runs as follows: 


When Patti first appeared in Paris, wearing 
the basque and short skirt of the arch-flirt 
Rosina, with her dark Andalusian eyes, her 
black hair, her warm complexion, her natural 
vivacity, her winning smile, her youthful ardor 
—when she began her graceful warbling and 
gave a hundred different colorings to her bril- 
liant notes—the enthusiasm of the audience 
knew no bounds; Heaven only remembers how 
many poets attuned their lyres in her honor 
and sang the praises of this new goddess; 
Paris was in an ecstasy. When she marrie 
the Marquis de Caux, an equerry of the Em- 
peror, the Parisians asked, “How will she play 
the double part and blend the tastes and 
modes of life of _the society woman and the 
great artiste?”” The answer came in her first 
ecards of invitation: 

“The Marquise de Caux will be At Home 
from 9 to 12 on Saturday next. La Patti will 
sing. 


There may be something in this book, 
dear Musicat America, after all. Suppose 
we get a copy and look into it a little. 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 
Arranging for State 
Teachers’ Convention 

BurraLo, Nov. 7.—The New York State 
Music Teachers’ Convention will hold its 
next convention in this city in June, rorr, 
and selection of local officers and chairmen 
of committees has been made as follows: 
Chairman of reception committee, Mrs. 
Evelyn Choate; entertainment committee, 
Mrs. A. J. Elias; press and advertising, 
Mary M. Howard; membership committee, 


Buffalo Music 


Joseph Mischka; committee of arrange- 
ments, Angelo M. Reed; banquet com- 
mittee, Edward Randall Meyer; finance 


committee, William P. Luedicke; program 
committee, Marvin Grodzinsky; secretary, 
Ruby B. Nason; treasurer, Edward B. Tan- 
ner; chairman local committees, Amy 
Graham; press agent, Mary B. Swan. Con- 
vention Hall is to be secured for the con- 
vention meetings. Gustave Becker, of New 
York, has been invited to be present at the 
meeting of the local committees in Decem- 
ber, when the engagement of lecturers and 
artists will be discussed. Fr. H. Bt. 


What the Student Should Heed in 
Listening to a Song Recital 
“When you go to a song recital,” said 
Mme. Florence Mulford, the soprano, 
speaking to a pupil, “be prepared to listen 
critically for two things—formation of 
tones and interpretation. You must dis- 
criminate between singers whose _tone- 
production is the only thing that can be of 
value to you, and those whose interpreta- 
tion is the essential thing. When you go to 
hear young singers, people who have not 
yet attained the rank of artist, listen for 
tones; note what is good and what is bad 
about their ways of producing tones. 
When you listen to an artist, give your 
attention to the interpretation, always with 
a view, of course, of applying what you 

learn thus to your own work.” 





A Boston Musical Marriage 

sosTton, Nov. 7.—Musical circles in Bos 
ton and other cities are much interested in 
the announcement of the marriage last 
Saturday of Stephen Sumner Townsend, 
the baritone and teacher, to Laura Mendell 
Hawkins, pianist and teacher, a pupil of the 
late B. J. Lang. 

Frederick Ayres, of Colorado Springs, 
Col., has announced a series of twelve in 
formal musical talks, Friday mornings, at 
his studio in Colorado Springs. He dis 
cusses, among other things, “The Sonata, 
Its Cause and Cure”; “The Symphony, Con 
sidered as the Climax of Absolute Music”: 
“The Epic of the Inner Life”; “Modern 
Forms”: “Wherein Debussy’s Art Is New”: 
etc. 
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AMATO SOLOIST WITH 
POHLIG'S ORCHESTRA 


Josef Hofmann, David Bispham 
and Others Figure Prominently 
in Philadelphia’s Week of Music 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 8.—With the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra concerts at the Academy 
of Music; a recital by Josef Hofmann, 
pianist; the presentation of the opera 
“Norma” by the Philadelphia Operatic So- 
ciety ; David Bispham in recital, and several 
other events, last week was replete with 
musical interest here. Inclement weather 
prevailed on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday and somewhat reduced the audi- 
ences, but the attendance was generally 
representative and not of discouraging pro- 
portions. 

Conductor Carl Pohlig offered a treat 
on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
that probably surpassed in interest the other 
concerts by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
this season so far. Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony was the principal number by the 
orchestra, and so well did they interpret 
it that Mr. Pohlig and his men were nearly 
overwhelmed with applause. Several times 
the conductor acknowledged the ovation by 
commanding the musicians to rise in a body. 

Pasquale Amato, baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, was the soloist at 
the orchestra’s concerts. His principal 
number was the monologue of Hans Sachs, 
from “Die Meistersinger,” chiefly a recita- 
tive offering. The audience was delighted 
when he responded to an encore with the 
Prologue from “Pagliacci.” The orches- 
tra’s other features were Gluck’s “Iphigenie 
en Aulide” and, as a finale, Richard 
Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel and His Merry 
Pranks.” 

Hofmann gave his first recital of the sea- 
son here before a large audience at the 
Academy of Music. Many think that his 
playing was more nearly perfect than when 
he appeared here two years ago. There 
were evidenced last Wednesday fuller real- 
ization, more soulfulness and poetic sym- 
pathy. His touch seemed more delicate in 
the tonal ornamentation. The Steinway 
grand responded as if it were in natural 
accord with the sentiments of the per- 
former. One of the critics wrote that 
“there were birds and flowers in Hofmann’s 





playing, and a Melba or a Tetrazzini never 
sang more sweetly than did the keys be- 
neath his magic fingers.” His selections 
were from Beethoven, Chopin and a group 
of Russian composers, among them Scria- 
bine, Gabrilowitsch, Rachmaninoff, Rubin- 
stein and Tschaikowsky-Pabst. 

Maud Grove, contralto, the soloist at the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s popular concert 
this week, will be heard in recital next 
Tuesday evening at Griffith Hall. Thad- 
deus Rich, concertmeister of the orchestra, 
and Ellis Clark Hammann, pianist, will 
assist. 

Daniel Maquarre, first flute player of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, has resigned to 
enter another field of work. He is a 
brother of the first flutist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and was himself long 
associated with that organization. 

Dorothy Johnstone Baseler, Philadelphia’s 
most distinguished harpist, announces a 
series of invitation drawing-room recitals at 
the Acorn Club, the dates to be declared 
later. 

The Matinee Musical Club held its in- 
itial meeting of the season last week. Mil- 
dred Covell, pianist; Alice Shapley and 
Helen MacNamee, vocalists, participated in 
an interesting program. The song, “Pro- 
posal,” by Nicholas Douty, sung by Miss 
MacNamee was an enjoyable feature. The 
club held another session this afternoon at 
the residence of Mrs. C. Henry Filaig. 

In the presentation of a varied program, 
all the selections being sung in English, 
David Bispham’s first appearance in this city 
at Witherspoon Hall last Tuesday evening 
was a delight to a large and appreciative 
audience. The several groups of old songs, 
ballads, modern and American operatic ex- 
cerpts gave the famous baritone ample op- 
portunity for the display of versatility. 
His voice was in excellent condition, and 
his artistic appreciation of every number 
appealed most favorably to his many ad- 
mirers. 

Joseph S. McGlynn, tenor, whose suc- 
cessful interpretation of /Pollione in 
“Norma” at the Philadelphia Operatic So- 
ciety’s performance was the subject of 
much favorable comment, was heard this 
week at the Bellevue-Stratford concerts. 
Clara Yocum Joyce, contralto, was also 
among the soloists at the hotel offerings. 
She and Mr. McGlynn were heard in duets 
to advantage. Miss Joyce gave a recital 
this evening at Griffith Hall before a large 
gathering of her many friends and ad- 
mirers of a voice that is considered one 
of the best in this city. S. E. E. 


BORCHARD’S TECHNIC DAZZLES 


Remarkable Performance of Schumann Concerto Introduces New French 
Pianist as Soloist with Thomas Orchestra—A Program of Classics 


Cuicaco, Nov. 7—The fourth concert of 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra series con- 
fined itself to the classics and proved to be 


extra interesting through the appearance 

of an _aartistic 
modern of the 
pianoforte in the 
attractive person 
of Adolphe Bor- 
chard, who vi- 
talizes the latest 
hint from Paris in 
appearance and 
performance. The 
program, which 
opened with 
Bach’s B Minor 
Suite, was not 
only interesting in 
view of the finish 
and beauty of its 
performance, but 
through a number 
of changes made 
by Director Stock in enlarging its scope 
in the realm of tone. The wood-wind 
section was advanced to the front, 
four flutists playing in the passages given 
previously to two. The seeming simplicity 
of Bach, enormously difficult in the call 
for exactness of registration, was admirably 
simulated and deftly done—the smooth 
effect of ensemble giving a new and ad- 
mirable view of the string section. As 
the final feature came an informing and 
interesting reading of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, which had all the admirable 
qualities of restraint, strength and refine- 
ment worked in its mighty woof, revealed 
with a truth and fervency begotten of pro- 
found study of its strong, simple song of 
the humanities. 

Adolphe Borchard, the distinguished 
French pianist who elected to commence his 
American tour at this time, is a decidedly 
up-to-date personage, as a player combin- 
ing brilliancy of technic with sharp rhyth- 
mic accent and a certain dash that disarmed 
and astonished by its extreme unconven- 
tionality in handling a classic usually re- 
stricted by traditions, like Schumann’s A 
Minor Concerto. A charming touch, rare 
ability to graduate tone from roundness to 
the most feathery pianissimo, and, as be- 





Adolphe Borchard 


fore remarked, wonderful facility of tech- 
nic constitute his equipment with which 
to dazzle if not always to please the sterner 
Tribunes for truth. 

The first movement astonished, as it was 
taken at a tremendous tempo and was 
marked by pedaling ad lib. that gave a 
swift series of climaxes of the anti de- 
nomination and kept the orchestra racing 
breathlessly. The second movement in 
contrast had a closer and more sympa- 
thetic reading and was filled with beauty 
indicating that Schumann’s virtues were 
fairly within the ken of a Frenchman. 
His playing pleased and he was heartily re- 
called, and gave as an encore the first 
movement of Mozart’s C Major Sonata 
with brilliance and rapidity. 

oe mR. 


MORTON ADKINS’S RECITAL 








American Songs Predominate on Pro- 
gram Given by Young Baritone 


In Mendelssohn Hall on Monday after- 
noon Morton Adkins, the young American 
baritone, was heard and applauded by a 
large audience in his first New York re- 
cital of the season. Mr. Adkins departed 
from convention to the extent of present- 
ing a large number of songs by American 
composers in addition to the more or less 
customary offerings by Lully, Franz, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, and Franck. The native 
writers represented were Harriet Ware, 
Harvey W. Loomis, Arthur Farwell, Al- 
exander Russell, Howard Brockway. 

Mr. Adkins was in particularly good 
form on this occasion. He disclosed a 
smooth, resonant organ, and much taste in 
delivery, though his enunciation leaves 
room for improvement. His best results 
were achieved in Strauss’s “Nachtgesang,” 
in César Franck’s splendid “La Proces- 
sion,” in Arthur Farwell’s stirring “Drake’s 
Drum” and in the numbers by Ware and 
Loomis, themselves of considerable beauty 
and significance. His hearers displayed no 
small amount of enthusiasm over the last 
two groups of songs and Mr. Adkins 
doubtless felt well repaid for his efforts in 
behalf of Americans. 

Alexander’ Russell 
much effectiveness. 


accompanied with 
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BANTOCK NOVELTY 
IN LONDON CONCERT 


Three Dramatic Dances in His 
Best Style Played by Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra 


Lonpon, Oct. 29.—Henry Wood intro- 
duced a novelty by Granville Bantock in 
the form of three dramatic dances at the 
first symphony concert of the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra last Saturday. They were la- 
beled “Snake Dance,” “Dagger Dance” 
and “Veil Dance.” They are in Mr. Ban- 
tock’s best style and are full of Oriental 
color. The “Snake Dance,” which came 
first, is undoubtedly the most clever, while 
the last number, the “Dagger Dance,” 
reaches the highest dramatic level. Al- 
though interesting, these dances must be 
classed with all purely characteristic music. 
Raoul Pugno, Albert Fransella and Maurice 
Sons were the soloists in Bach’s Branden- 
burg Concerto, No. 5, for pianoforte, flute 
and strings. A beautiful performance of 
the work was given. 

The program also included Schubert's 
“Unfinished Symphony,” two “Aubades for 
Small Orchestra,” by Lalo, and Mozart’s 
pianoforte concerto in F, No. 19. Mr. 
Pugno gave this last with perfect phrasing 
and that refined touch which is so neces- 
sary to the proper reading of Mozart. 

The seventh series of the London Svm- 
phony Concerts opened Monday evening 


with a very interesting program. Mr. 
Beecham conducted Berlioz’s “Carnival 
Romain” even better than the preceding 


evening at Covent Garden. His sense of 
rhythm is quite extraordinary, while his 
personal magnetism makes every member 
of the orchestra strive his utmost. 

The novelty, also conducted by Mr. 
Beecham, was a Prelude, “Dylan,” by Hol- 
brooke. The work as a whole shows the 
composer’s great knowledge of the or- 
chestra and his mastery of its technic, 
while the beginning shows much beaut) 
and well defined thematic material. More- 
over, the themes themselves have character 
and continuity and a certain evident patch- 
iness is quite in keeping with the prelude 
of a trilogy such as this work is. The com- 
position became noisy and incoherent at the 
end as a result of too “thick” instrumenta- 
tion. 

Dr. Richter conducted the rest of the 
program, which comprised Dvoérak's violon- 
cello concerto, “Siegfried Idyll” of Wagner 
and Mozart’s G minor Symphony. Pablo 
Casals, a truly great ‘cellist, played the 
Dvorak concerto and also Bach’s Suite in 
C minor for ’cello alone. This last was 
gloriously given, as only Mr. Casals can, in 
phrasing, tone, musicianship and feeling a 
perfect performance. 

A new violinist made his London début 
Tuesday and met with good success. Mr. 
de Grassi is an Italian and possesses the 
sentiment of his countrymen. His tone is 
very beautiful and in slow movements his 
interpretation is interesting if sometimes 
inclined to be sentimental. The only thing 
which Mr. de Grassi must, correct is his 
feeling for rhythm, which in “allegro” sec- 
tions is faulty. He is liable to shorten the 
last beat of each bar, and this produces a 
feeling of breathlessness. Except for these 


slight and easily corrected faults, Mr. de 
Grassi stands well among the younger 
violinists and should attain to a goodly 
measure of success. 

Paul Goldschmidt is a serious pianist of 
high artistic ideals. At his recital Tuesday 
evening (the first of three) he devoted 
himself to Brahms and Chopin and the 
program was the following: 


Sonata (F minor, op. 5), Intermezzo (E fiat 
minor, op. 113), Rhapsodie (B minor, op. 74) and 
Rhapsodie (E flat major, op. 119), Brahms, and 
Sonata (B minor, op. 58), Scherzo (B minor), 
Chant Polonais, and Polonaise (op. 58), Chopin. 


Unfortunately I was unable to hear the 
Brahms Sonata, although from Mr. Gold- 
schmidt’s reading of the Intermezzo and 
two Rhapsodies it is no daring guess to 
say that in this talented artist we have a 
true Brahms interpreter. In his playing the 
intellect predominates and he is always 
master of his subject. Moreover, a fine 
technical equipment, coupled with controlled 
temperament, makes his playing a vet 
pleasure to jaded ears. 

Mr. Goldschmidt’s Chopin I like less, as 
it is somewhat too affected in its sentiment 
while in singing melodies his tone becomes 
harsh at times. A small hall and brilliant 
piano worked somewhat against Mr. Gold- 


schmidt’s style. He should soon rank 
among the “greater gods” of the piano- 
forte. 


Eugene Ysaye played the following pro- 
gram Wednesday at the Queen’s Hall: 


Sonata, Suite in B minor, F. W. Rust; Son- 
ata in A minor, Veracini; Concerto in G, Mozart; 
Chaconne, Bach; Berceuse, Fauré; Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso, Saint-Saéns. 


He played in his best form and more 
criticism than that is superfluous. Mr. 
Ysaye is one of the few big “drawing” 
artists who visit London. 

Pablo Casals again appeared at the Clas- 
sical Concert Society the same afternoon. 
Other artists were Gervase Elwes, Jacques 
Thibaud and Leonard Borwick. Mr. Elwes 
sang a Bach aria and five Brahms Lieder 
with perfect feeling and taste. Mr. Thi- 
baud and Mr. Borwick joined in Mozart’s 
violin and piano sonata (Kéchel 354), 
while Mr. Casals and the pianist gave a 
beautiful reading of Boccherini’s sonata in 
A for ’cello and pianoforte. 

EMERSON WHITHORNE. 





WITH CECILIA SINGERS 


Boston Orchestra’s Joint Programs to 
Include Bantock’s “Omar Khayyam” 


Boston, Nov. 7.—C. A. Ellis, the man- 
ager of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
has made definite announcement of the 


program resulting from the co-operation of 
the Cecilia Society and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra this season. Three con- 
certs will be given in the course of the 
Winter by the chorus and orchestra. On 
December 1, Granville Bantock’s setting of 
“Omar Khayyam,” or the first part of this 
setting, will be performed for the first time 
in Boston. The performance at Worcester 
last September, which, upon the whole, was 
a pronounced success, will be remembered. 
The soloists for the Boston concert will 
be Margaret Keyes, soprano; George Har- 
ris, tenor; Robert Maitland, bass. On 
Thursday evening, February 16, Pierne’s 
“Children’s Crusade” will be given with 
these soloists: Edmont Clément, tenor; 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano; Edith 
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Chapman Gould, soprano; Claude Cun- 
ningham, bass. The final concert, on Good 
l'riday evening, will bring the performance 
of Sebastian Bach’s “Passion According to 
St. Matthew.” Soloists: Marie Zimmer- 
man, soprano; Janet Spencer, contralto; 
George Hamlin, tenor; David Bispham, 
bass baritone 
Che Cecilia Society 

trained voices, and is 
choral bodies in the country. Whenever 
necessary, as in “Omar Khayyam,” the en- 
tire Symphony Orchestra will be called 
upon for the orchestral accompaniments at 
the concerts. The preliminary training of 
the singers will be under the direction of 


now consists of 175 
one of the finest 


Malcolm Lang, whose father was for so 
many years the leader of the Cecilia. Mr. 
liedler, who has entered into the plans 


with extreme enthusiasm, will conduct at 
the concerts. O. D. 


Constantino’s Arrival Belated as Result 
of Storm 

s0STON, Nov. 5.—Constantino, the Span- 

ish tenor, who was booked to appear the 

opening night of the second season of the 


Boston Opera Company next Monday 
evening in “Mefistofele,” has sent a wire- 
less message to Director Henry Russell 


a heavy storm at sea, which de- 
layed the ship on which he traveled from 
South America to Panama and caused him 
to lose the steamer he had intended to take 
from Panama to New York. He will ar 
rive.in time to sing in “Rigoletto” Wednes 
day evening, November 9. Ee ee 
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CHEER HEINEMANN AT HIS DEBUT 





German “Lieder Singer” 


Greeted by Exceptionally Enthusiastic 


Audience at His First Recital in America 


When Dr. Wiillner left these shores last 
Spring the question uppermost in the minds 
of his innumerable admirers was whether 
there existed any other singer capable of 
filling the resulting void. That question 
was answered in an emphatic affirmative 
on Thursday evening 
of last week when 
Alexander H eine- 
mann, the German 
baritone, made his 
American début in 
Mendelssohn _ Hall. 
Mr. Heinemann’s 
European fame and 
following have long 
since been familiar 
to readers of Musi- 
CAL AMERICA, sO 
there is little need 
of indulging in such 
biographical obser- 
vations at this issue. 
Suffice it to mention 
Alexander Heinemann. that at his farewell 

recital in Berlin a 
short time ago the hall was crowded to its 
utmost capacity and many hundred other 
enthusiasts were turned away for want of 
extra nooks and corners to accommodate 
them. 

Last week the wretched weather pre- 
vented the size of the attendance being 
what it would un- 
doubtedly have been 
under more favorable 
conditions, but no one 
could have com- 
plained of a lack of 
enthusiasm. By the 
time Mr. Heinemann 
had sung the open- 
ing group of four 
Schumann songs he 
fairly held his hear- 
ers in the hollow of 
his hand, and his grip 
on them increased as 
the evening proceed- 
ed. Long before it 
was over, however, 
the audience was no 
longer merely applauding; it was cheering, 
and fairly shouting itself hoarse. Caruso 
himself could hardly have been acclaimed 
with more warmth. 

The baritone created a favorable impres- 
sion even before he appeared on the plat- 
form by offering a program that deserved 
to be regarded as something distinctly 
above the ordinary in these days. The two 
opening numbers—Schumann’s “Talismane” 
and “Belsazar’—are not of that com- 
poser’s best, but the two following, “Ich 
Grolle Nicht” and “Du Bist wie eine 
Blume,” are among the master songs. This 
was followed by Schubert’s lovely “Wohin,” 
his “Litanei” and “Erlking,” and then came 
a Loewe group—the tragic “Edward,” the 
“Abenlied” and “Die Lauer.” <A trio of 








John Mandelbrod. 


rag by Hans Hermann concluded the 
ist. 

Mr. Heinemann comes to America with 
the reputation of possessing not only many 
of the interpretative and emotional powers 
of a Wiillner but a really fine voice besides. 
The truth of this was manifest before he 
had finished his first song. His voice is 
large, round, resonant, and of gooa timbre, 
quite free from those traces o1 throatiness 
which one associates with the average Ger- 
man singer. He can build up fine ringing 
climaxes, but he can also sing softly to very 
good purpose. It was surprising, indeed, 
that the influence of the wet weather did 
not make itself evident in more than a 
slight hoarseness. 

But aside from mere voice per se, Mr. 
Heinemann is gifted with the priceless fac- 
ulty of entering into the inmost spirit of 
his songs and of laying bare their emo- 
tional content to his hearers—quite d@ la 
Wiillner, though with due allowance for 
differences of individuality. His delivery 
of “Ich Grolle Nicht” was pitched in the 
right key of passionate intensity, while in 

“Belsazar” there were the highly effective 
contrasts of the Babylonian king’s hilarity 
and his subsequent nameless terror. Schu- 
bert’s “Wohin” had great charm and his 


“Litanei,” sung witn considerable beauty 
of tonal effect, showed nobility and 
breadth. Needless to relate, Mr. Heine- 


mann made the most of his opportunities 
in the “Erlking.” 

But the big emotional climax of the 
evening was Loewe’s “Edward,” which he 
gave with stunning dramatic power and 
insight. Few who heard him will soon for- 
get the overwhelming tragic accents with 
which he proclaimed the line, “Ich hab 
geschlagen mein Vater tot,” as well as the 
subsequent “curse of Hell” against E£d- 
ward’s mother, and the despairingly re- 
iterated “O” at the close of every stanza. 
“Die Lauer,” with its somber little story, 
could not have been improved upon. 

The three Hermann songs—‘Der Alte 
Heerr,” “Der 6de Garten,” and “Drei 
Wandrer”—are of small significance as 
music, but they were capitally sung. The 
first had to be repeated, and in the repeti- 
tion Mr. Heinemann greatly amused his 
hearers by substituting an English “good- 
bye” for the German “adieu.” In response 
to the enthusiasm at the close he repeated 
Schubert’s “Wohin” and gave in addition 
“The Two Grenadiers,” departing from 
convention in the latter to the extent of 
beginning the “Marseillaise” portion pian- 
issimo instead of at the full power of his 
lungs. 

The accompaniments were played by 
John Mandelbrod, who seems as worthy a 
successor to Conraad Bos as Heinemann is 
to Willner. 

Comments of the daily press: 


Mr. Heinemann’s voice is rather of a bass than 
a baritone quality, yet it is not a heavy bass, but 
rather one of the sort somewhat unaccountably 
called “basso cantante.”’ Its best part is in its 
middle and lower ranges. It is a voice of truly 


fine quality in these ranges, rich and resonant, 
and of a remarkably appealing quality. It is 
flexible and well under the singer’s control, and 
easily responds upon it for power and sonority.— 
Richard Aldrich in the Times. 

It will be understood from this account that 
Mr. Heinemann is a typical German lieder singer 
He is a serious person whose methods will com- 
mand attention even if they do not charm. Cer- 
tainly his delivery of Schumann’s “Belsazar” and 
Carl Léwe’s “Edward” was highly dramatic and 
well worth hearing. In his reading of ‘‘Du bist 
wie eine Blume” he showed sentiment and feeling, 
and he treated the “ErlkOnig” according to the 
traditions.—W. J. Henderson in the Sun. 

He is a master of diction and declamation; that 
he has a fine, sonorous voice he demonstrated at 
once when he began with Schumann’s **Talismane.” 
A model of dramatic singing was his interpretation 
of the sume composer’s “‘Belsazar.’”’—H. T. Finck 
in the Evening Post. 





Hitherto Unpublished Wagner Literary 
Works to Appear 
[From the New York Sun.] 


Thirty-five literary works by Richard 
Wagner, hitherto unpublished, will appear 
shortly in Germany. it turns out that the 
celebrated composer when preparing a com- 
plete edition of his works in 1872 volun- 


tarily excluded the pieces now about to be 
published, presumably because he did not 
think them worthy of his name and fame. 
The excluded works were written between 
the years 1832 and 1840, and comprise six 
poems, eighteen short stories, six essavs in 
criticism, a comment on the revolutionary 
movement of 1848 and a long dissertation 
on the reform of the Saxon royal orches- 
tra, written when he was musical director 
at the Dresden opera. The newly discovy- 
ered works will appear in a book entitled 
“The Young Wagner,” edited by Dr. Julius 
Kapp, the Liszt authority. 





Cecil Fanning in Columbus 


CotumBus, O., Nov. 3.—Cecil Fanning, 
baritone, and H. B. Turpin, pianist, gave 
one of their artistic recitals at the Ohio 
State University last Friday afternoon. A 
very large audience was on hand to listen 
to a very interesting program which in- 
cluded songs by Schubert, Loewe, Sydney 


Homer, Marshall Kenorchan, Harriett 
Ware, etc. Mr. Fanning was in excellent 
voice. ZS. 





“ARMIDE” BRILLIANTLY PREPARED 
FOR METROPOLITAN OPENING 





Performance Will Be First in America of Gluck’s Opera—Cast to Include 


Caruso, Amato, 


de Segurola, Fremstad, Homer and Rappold— 


“Tannhauser,”’ “ Aida,” “Walktre” and “ Butterfly” Also on List 


for Inaugural Week 


With Christopher Gluck’s “Armide” as 
the offering, the Metropolitan Opera House 
will throw open its doors for the coming 
season of twenty-two weeks next Monday 


evening, November 14. “Armide” is a 
musical setting of Quinault’s tragedy, and 
was produced for the first time at the Paris 
Opera in 1777. Monday will be the first 
time this opera, whose composer was the 
regenerator of the French lyric stage, 
has been heard in America. 

No pains have been spared in preparing 
an adequate mise-en-scene. The painting of 
the scenery was entrusted to Paquereau, of 
Paris, who designed and executed the scen- 
ery for “Orfeo,” which was so praised last 
season. The ballet also will be an impor- 
tant feature. 

It may be stated that whenever and 
wherever “Armide” has been worthily re- 
vived in recent years, it has achieved un- 
qualified success whether in London, Paris, 
Brussels or Germany. As the cast at the 
Metropolitan will include Olive Fremstad 
in the title rdle, Louise Homer, Marie Rap- 
pold, Messrs. Caruso, Amato, and de Segu- 
rola, Mme. Maubourg, Mme. Gluck, and 
Messrs. Gilly, Reiss, and Bada, and as the 
opera will be directed by Mr. Toscanini, it 
is a safe prediction that the performance 
will be of particular brilliancy. 

On Tuesday evening of next week Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza will take the company to Al- 
bany (which has not had an opportunity to 
hear opera for many years) for a speci: al 
performance of “Madama Butterfly.” 

“Tannhauser” is announced for Wednes- 
day evening, with Mr. Slezak in the title 


role. Berta Morena, after an absence of 
several seasons will be welcomed back in 
the role of Elizabeth and Mme. Fremstad 
will be Venus. Others of the cast will be 
Mr. Soomer, Mr. Reiss and Mr. Hinshaw, 
a newcomer in the company, as Biterolf, 
Mr. Hertz will make his first appearance 
this season at the director’s desk on this 
occasion. 

“Aida” on Thursday evening will have 
Mme. Destinn in the title rdle. The rest 
of the cast will include Mr. Caruso, Mme. 
Homer, Mr. Amato, Mr. Didur and Mr 
Rossi. Mr. Toscanini will conduct. 

“Die Walkire,” which on this occasion 
will begin at 8 o’clock sharp instead of 
7.30 as heretofore, is announced for Friday 
evening, when Lucie Weidt, who _ has 
achieved a reputation as a Wagnerian dra 
matic soprano abroad, will make _ her 
American début as Briinnhilde, a role with 
which she is identified in Vienna. Mme 
Weidt comes from the Vienna Opera. Mme 
Morena will repeat her impersonation of 
Steglinde, while the Siegmund will be Mr. 
Surrian and the Wotan Mr. Soomer. Flor 
ence Wickham will sing the rdles of Fricke 
and Waltraute. Mr. Hertz will conduct. 

“Madama Butterfly” will be given at the 
first Saturday matinée with Geraldine Far 
rar in the title role and a cast including 
Mr. Martin, Mr. Scotti and Mme. Mattfeld 
Mr. Toscanini will direct. 

On Saturday evening there will be no 
opera at the Metropolitan, as Gatti-Casazza 
will take the company to the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, when “Trovatore” will 
be given, with Mr. Slézak, Mme. Rappold, 
Mme. Homer and Mr. Amato. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Wagner’s Widow Now a Doctor of Philosophy—Raoul Gunsbourg’s 
“Ivan le Terrible Out-Herods Herod—Rudolph Ganz Wins 
a Berlin Success for a Piano Novelty—What Is a Pach- 
mannerism ?—As Others See Us 








ERLIN University’s centenary celebra- 
tion honors were not confined to Max 
Reger with his Doctor of Medicine degree. 
The honorary degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy was conferred upon both Cosima Wag- 
ner and Engelbert Humperdinck. So here- 
after, when we have anything to say to 
the Widow of Bayreuth we are to address 
her as “Frau Doctor.” 
* * * 


OR his only recital of the season in 
Berlin’s Beethoven Hall a fortnight 
ago Ferruccio Busoni built up a program of 
somewhat singular architecture. Chopin’s 
four Ballades, Beethoven’s “Hammercla- 
vier’ Sonata, op. 106, the concert-giver’s 
Sonatine and Liszt’s “Don Juan” Fantasy 
comprised the list. To play all of the Cho- 
pin Etudes or all of the Preludes, or both 
of the Sonatas, with or without the com- 
plete Preludes or Etudes is a program de- 
vice that no longer can claim an element of 
novelty, but to hand out—a case where 
slang is obviously appropriate—the four 
Ballades at one sitting is unusual. 

Mr. Busoni, doubtless, will repeat this 
program here on his coming visit, but there 
are some of us who would be grateful if 
he would forget to play the last of the Bal- 
lades, that in F minor, the most rarely 
played and, of all Chopin’s compositions, 
one of the most sickeningly saccharine. 
Rosenthal tried a few years since to give 
it a permanent place in his répertoire, but 
even he, whom no one clothed in his right 
mind could accuse of wasteful extrava- 
gance of sentimentalitv. failed to make it 
divestible. One wonders why Busoni did 
not reverse the order of the Chopin and 
Beethoven in the program under notice— 
to be dipped in a bath of Chopin emotion- 
alism as revealed in the four Ballades is 
a questionable preparation for the due en- 
joyment of the big ‘“Hammerclavier” 
Sonata. 





x* * * 


HAT is a Pachmannerism? The 

Musical News thus defines it in view 
of a possible third edition of Grove: 
“Pachmannerism, a spoliation (sic!) of 
an otherwise perfect performance of the 
works of Chopin by means of unnecessary 
gesticulation and exaggeration.” 

This new addition to the language was 
begotten of the reflection that at his recent 
London recital the Russian pianist “ex- 
celled himself in cesticulation, conversa- 
tion and other hindrances to the enjoyment 
of his playing” and further that “M. Pach- 
mann has of recent years conceived a new 
method of attraction, or distraction. He 
waits, with almost ghoulish delight, for 
the applause which bursts forth at the con- 
clusion of a well-known item, and then, 
with an impatient gesture, proceeds to add 
a bar or two of closing cadences of his 
own. At other times he concludes with 
such abruptness that the audience are taken 
unawares and withhold their expressions 
of pleasure until the recitalist, with up- 
lifted hand, bids them proceed with their 
demonstration.” 

It is recalled, by way of proof, that his 
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unconventional platform practices have 
now become second nature to him; that 
“some time ago, incensed at press reproval, 
he gave a Chopin item with immobility of 
countenance and absence of gesture, the 
result being a stiff and stereotyped present- 


ANNIE GURA-HUMMEL AS 


the early Summer was that which made 


One of the “operatic marriages” of 





Through Ysaye’s instrumentality as a 
conductor the public of Brussels will make 
the acquaintance of the Elgar Svmphony 
this year, while new symphonies by Laz- 
zari, Delcroix and Ryelandt also are prom- 
ised. A “Suite Burlesque” by Albert Du- 
puis, overtures by Théodore Dubois and 
Trémisot and symphonic poems by Baron 
Buffin and Théodore Ysaye, the violinist’s 
brother and substitute conductor, are other 
novelties. 

Ysaye and his orchestra not only spare 
no expense for their soloists, but even play 
host to a visiting orchestra on occasion. 
Thus, the “Tonkiinstler Orchestra” of 
Munich, under Joseph Lassalle’s direction, 
is to appear under their auspices before the 
seasons close. Mr. Edward Elgar is to 
preside at the Belgian introduction of his 
Symphony and Otto Lohse, the Cologne 


“ELISABETH” 


\nnie Hummel, one of the younger sopranos of the German lyric stage, the wife of 
Hermann Gura, director of the annual Gura Opera Season, held in June, July and 


August at Kroll’s Theater in the 


Tiergar ten, 


Berlin Frau Gura-Hummel, who 


possesses a light, lyric soprano, sang many of the leading roles this year. 





= 


ment. Having thus punished his critics, 
he relapsed into the old familiar way with 
beneficial results in the matter of perform 


ance 
S! NCE Eugene Ysaye 

as an orchestra conductor a few years 
ago his Concerts Ysaye, steadily improv 
ing from season to season, have come to 
be looked upon as the “symphonic back 
bone” of the Brussels Winter. [his season 


* * * 


lirst bh] ssomed out 


the series will mprise six pairs of con 
certs, to which two “concerts extraord! 
naires” will be added at the end More 
could not be arranged without nflicting 
with the concert tours of the violinist with 


the luscious tone and the temperamental 
string of hair rakishly bisecting one eye 


conductor who has acquired a comfortable 


measure of fame within the past two years, 
will be another visiting conductor Be- 
sides Jacques Thibaud, the French violin- 
ist, who played at the opening concerts in 


October, the soloists for the season are 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Mark Hambourg, 


pianists; Jean Gérardy, ‘cellist; Hermine 
Bosetti, soprano, of the Munich Court 
Opera: Heinrich Hensel, tenor, of the 


Wiesbaden Court Opera; Hector Dufranne, 
hass-baritone, of the Chicago Opera Com 


pany, and Mr. Ysaye himself 
* . * 
P: RHAPS the most apt and vivid de 
scription yet suggested of the domi 
nating element i1 lark Hambourg’s art 


a pianist is ntained in a paragraph of 
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the London Daily Telegraph’s review of 
the Anglicized Russian’s recent recital, a 
review that amply recognizes his “wonder- 
ful gifts” as exemplified in a “fine per- 
formance of the ‘Faschingschwank aus 
Wien.’ ” 

As a “pianist militant” he is classified as 
“a pianist who regards technic in his art 
as an enemy to be vanquished. Nor is 
there ever any doubt as to the issue of the 
struggle; for Mr. Hambourg not only 
overcomes his opponent, but, having fin- 
ished him off, gives the corpse an occa- 
sional kick, as it were, to show that no 
further opposition is to be expected from 


him.” 
* * a 


HATEVER his new opera may or 

may not possess of intrinsic merit 
musically, Raoul Gunsbourg, the director 
of the Monte Carlo Opera, has made “Ivan 
le Terrible” out-Herod Herod as far as the 
tale is concerned. Mr. Gunsbourg, as all 
the world knows, is a master-producer, but 
his fundamental ignorance of the construc- 
tive technic of music is an awkward handi- 
cap to his aspirations as a composer of 
opera. He must needs be content to be 
known as an “instinctive composer” and 
as such to share honors with Léon Jehin, 
his Monte Carlo chef d’orchestre, who 
obligingly clothes his melodic skeletons 
with the flesh and blood and muscle of 
orchestration and vocal part-writing. The 
local success of their one-act “Le Vieil 
Aigle,” inspired them to a more preten- 
tious effort, and Directors Kufferath and 
Guide of Brussels courteously threw open 
the doors of the Théatre de la Monnaie 
to “Ivan le Terrible” a fortnight ago. 

The work provides a succession of gor- 
geous stage pictures, notably the third act’s 
great hall of the Kremlin with its poly- 
chrome decoration, “of a taste at once bar- 
barian and raffiné, naive and decadent,” as 
L’Eventail expresses it. The premiére 
drew a brilliant audience, which included 
many foreign critics and managers, and 
the Monnaie was similarly crowded a few 
nights later when the novelty was repeated 
for the gala performance given in honor 
of the visit of the Kaiser and Kaiserin of 
Germany to the Belgian Court. In view 
of his well-known love for elaborate spec- 
tacular effects, it will not be surprising if 
the Kmperor should decide to give it a 
hearing at the Berlin Royal Opera. 

His own librettist, in Wagner and Boito 
fashion, “because music and words must 
spring from a single fount to blend har- 
moniously,” Mr. Gunsbourg, a Roumanian 
by birth, and a youthful volunteer with 
the Cossacks during the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1878, has concentrated in “Ivan le 
Terrible” all his personal experience of 
Russian life and acquaintance with Kussian 
historical horrors, according to the corre- 
spondent of a London daily. His story 
of the criminal and depraved doings of the 
cruel Tsar of the sixteenth century is 
meant to be blood-curdling. Jvan, who 
revels in the sufferings of his subjects, has 
set his sanguinary soldiery, led by his 
court favorite, Bielsky, upon a_ village 
owned by the lord Afnasis, and has decided 
to reward Bielsky by giving up to the latter 
Afnasis’s beautiful daughter Elena, be- 
trothed to the young and fiery Vladimir. 
Elena’s dishonor is about to be accom- 
plished in a monastery, whose monks con- 
nive at the terrible Tsar’s worst fancies, 
when Afnasias staggers the sovereign by 
divulging that Elena is his own (J/van’s) 
daughter 

The then remorseful Tsar turns upon 
Bielsky, beheads him with his own hand, 


[Continued on next page] 
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and smacks the deaa face, afterward ex- 
pressing his repentance and his resolve to 
make his new-found daughter and his long- 
tortured people happy. Then Vladimir ap- 
pears, ignorant of the recent occurrences, 
and loudly clamoring his intent to murder 
Russia’s and dear Elena’s tyrant. But the 
terrible /van, having overheard the threat, 
fells the young man at one blow. Grief 
kills Elena at the same stroke; and the 
awful monarch himself, on learning of the 
relationship of Vladimir and Elena, also 
dies, desperate, on the bodies of his vic- 
tims. 

The gruesome atmosphere of the tale is 
relieved here anu there by some highly 
picturesque tableux of Russian religious 
ceremonies and by authentic Tartar dances, 
performed in the Brussels production by 
a troupe of especially-imported Russian 
dancers. The music “fairly and_boister- 
ously depicts the Tsar’s frenzies, and 
proves, at any rate, that a lyric drama may 
be ventured upon by an untrained musical 
outsider, with some habit of listening to 
all styles of music, a professional experi- 
ence of stage effects, and the help of such 
excellent players and singers as MM. 
Sourbon, Billot, Girod, and Mmes, Lamare 
and Montfort.” 


RUDOLF GANZ has succeeded in win- 

ning a Berlin acceptance for Hans 
Huber’s new piano concerto in D major, 
which he introduced at the last Tonkiinst- 
lerfest in Zurich. While no profound 
depths of musical import are sounded in 
the work, it is said to be written with a re- 
freshing glibness and grace and there is no 
lack of charm in the general effect—at any 
rate, as ‘played by a Ganz. 

Among Berlin’s critics joy has been un- 
confined over the advent of a new concerto 
that concert pianists may feel justified in 
adding to their répertoires by way of 
varying the deadly monotony of the eternal 
rounds of the few grateful works in this 
form that are available. On the same oc- 
casion Mr. Ganz gave a performance of 
Liszt’s E flat Concerto that is ranked with 
the late Alfred Reisenauer’s playing of 
the A major Concerto of the same master. 

A new Suite for two pianos by Sergius 
Rachmaninoff, op. 17, was introduced at a 
concert given by Mark Gunzburg and Elsa 
Gunsburg-Oertel. This, too, is welcomed 
as a worthy addition to the playable litera- 
ture of the pianoforte. 

x * * 


* * * 


they say, to see our- 


|" is good for us, 
us when the con- 


selves as others see 
summation so devoutly wished by Burns is 
unexpectedly brought within our reach. 
Wherefore let us seize the mirror held up 
to us by a Liverpool-et in a London peri- 
odical and, first divesting ourselves of all 
prejudice, gaze in a humble and unresent- 
ful spirit at our reflection therein displayed 
as to the way we do our organ-playing and 
take our religion in this elemental country 
of ours: 

“They have an excellent way over in 
America of warming the religious por- 
ridge when it begins to settle in clammy 
lumps at the bottom of the saucepan. The 
Yankee minister has no flies on him. If his 
congregation shows signs of slackening he 
will pull it together again or burst in the 
attempt. His idea sometimes takes the 
form of an organ recital, and the big turn 
on the program is a realistic imitation of 
a thunderstorm 

“Needless to say, the storm requires a 
little preparation. There are tins filled 
with beans to simulate rain, and there are 
also a few shutters loosely propped vp at 
a hidden corner of the organ. You will 
grasp the use of these shutters after you 
have read further on. The organist plays, 
for the sake of contrast, some particularly 
soothing and dulcet pieces first. Then the 
lights are lowereu, and he lets the thunder- 
storm rip for all it is worth. It is awe- 
inspiring to hear the loud pedal grunting 
and groan‘ng. the rolling of the tin of dry 
beans, and the rumbling of the bass. At 
leneth the climax is reached—the organist 


kicks the props that keeps the shutters vp. 
and P cad they fall with an ear-splitting 
crash. Nothing could be more thrilling 
Many people believe that half the building 
has been struck bv rege and one man 
-bribed previously bv the good minister 

puts up his umbrella [ believe that a 
forcible organ recital such as this has 


up the most hardened 
Christians.” 


never failed to wake 
ind tornid assemblage oft 


GERMANY'S leading Opera to-day is in- 

disputably the Munich Court Upera. 
Dresden, after a proud supremacy of many 
years, is now decidedly out of the running, 
nor can Berlin with its corporal’s guard 
of first-rank artists ve considerea serious- 
lv as a rival to Munich, despite the Kaiser’s 
excellent orchestra and conductors. 
Munich’s novelties this season are to be 
Julius Bittner’s “Der Musikant,” Victor 
Gluth’s “Zlatorog,” stichard Strauss’s “Der 
Rosencavalier,” -Massenet’s “Manon,” Rai- 
mund’s “Gefesselte Phantasie” with Schu- 
bert music, and Karl von Kaskel’s “Der 
Gefangene der Zarin.” 

Revivals and repetitions are promised of 
“Euryanthe,” “Oberon,” “Hans Heiling,” 
“Les Troyens,” “Béatrice et Bénédict,” 
“Louise,” “Le Jongleur de Notre-Dame,” 
“Gwendoline,” “Pelléas et Mélisande,” “Le 
Cid,” “Alceste,” Joseph in Egypt,” 
“L’Africaine,” “Templar and  Jewess,” 
“Fra Diavolo,” and “Norma.” 

. * * 


A> a belated tribute of recognition of a 
man who but for an unexpected burst 
of glory near the end of his life would 
have died unhonored and unsung—and un- 
played, too—at any rate until years after- 
ward, a committee has been organized in 
Paris with the object of erecting a monu- 
ment to Edouard Lalo. With Gabriel 
Fauré as president of the committee and 
M. Dujardin-Beaumetz, Under-Secretary 
of State for the Fine Arts, as honorary 
president, the movement has already re- 
ceived the impetus of a_ subscription 
amounting to nearly $1,600. 

The name of Edouard Lalo was not 
known to the public until his “Le Roi d’ Ys” 
was brought out at the Opéra Comique and 
with striking success. He was already a 
man of sixty-five at the time, and a few 
vears later he died without having de- 
rived much enjoyment from his tardy 
celebrity. Throughout a long life of hard 
work and constant struggle, as Le Monde 
Artiste points out, his ability was appre- 
ciated by only a few friends. As in the 
of César Franck, his works did not 


case : 
become generally known until after his 
death. 

** * 


A® soon as the results of the Men- 
delssohn Prize Competition had been 
made known, the young ’cello-playing win- 
ner of the performer’s prize, Beatrice Har- 
rison, promptly arranged to give a recital 
and submit herself to the judgment of the 
3erlin public. The result was a unanimous 
indorsement of the High School of Music’s 
award. Miss Harrison is not the first Eng- 
lish girl, it seems, to capture this distinc- 
tion—there is a precedent in the case of 
Elsie Hall, a pianist who carried it off a 
few years ago and has since been entrusted 
education of the little 


with the musical 
Princess Mary. 

This Mendelssohn foundation dates, by 
the way, from 1874. In that year the sons 


of Félix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy presented 
all of their illustrious parent’s manuscripts 
to the Royal Library in Berlin on the con- 
dition that the State should donate two 
prizes of $375 each every year, at the be- 
ginning of October, to the two most ac- 
complished artists chosen in competition 
from among the pupils of a Government- 
subventioned school of music—the one to 
be a composer, the other a performer. 


- ee 


"THREE Berlin musicians made a plea 
on behalf of Swedish composers the 
other evening, but without accomplishing 
very definite results. Otto Olsson’s Fan- 
tasy and Fugue on a Swedish Chorale for 
organ, played by Bernhard Irrgang, and 
the second movement of the same com- 
poser’s violin sonata, commanded the most 
serious consideration. Three Fantasies tor 
the niano by Stenhammer, played by Ernst 
Hoffzimmer, a Trio by Gustave Hagg, two 
“Legends” by Sjogren for organ and a 
“Festival Hymn” for organ by Hagg 
proved less interesting The violinist of 
the evening was Edwin Witt. J.L.H 


Klindworth - Scharwenka Conservatory 
Sends Out Ten New Piano Teachers 


20.—In the Klindworth- 
the annual ex- 


Bertin, Oct. 
Scharwenka Conservatory 
amination of candidates for music teachers 
took place on October 15. Of eleven appli 
cants, ten passed the examination and were 
awarded the diploma for academic piano 
teachers or. 3 
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ept the perfect singer, and that no one has_ nature, such as how the air enters and the deplorable conditions 


erfect rhythm, freedom from nervous ten- leaves the body; what relation it has to the What is style? Take the style of clothing. 
ion, poise, stage presence and truly artistic tone work of the voice; of what natural When the Grecians, who studied beauty of artists? No, they are good craftsmen, but 
nterpretation but the normal breather. It tone production and emission consist, and the body more than all the other nations, 
vill become evident very soon to each one what must be done with the latter as a made their styles they followed the natural 


ow true these astonishing assertions are, basis to meet the requirements of the artis- lines of beauty of the body. The best “Enoch Arden” with Strauss Music 

yr all difficulties of voice will work them- tic singer. . sculptors and painters have to our present Bosion, Nov. 7.—Henrietta Celia Bra- 
elves out where the basis is normal “If a great singer or teacher makes any day accepted these classical traditions; zeau, dramatic reader, gave an_ artistic 
espiration.” announcement whatever in regard to the therefore, that .is legitimate style. What reading of Tennyson’s “Enoch arden” last 


The foregoing is.an extract from an ad-_ technic of his art, it is natural that it does the ordinary world call style? Go Thursday afternoon at the Commonwealth 


— function by the student. 

ne word about style. When working 

= NO ONE BREATHES NORMALLY BUT PERFECT SINGER 5 fundamentally we seine across people time 

and again who claim that the student should its style; that phrasing, diction, 

study diction, style and tradition from the 

‘you will find it an astonishing fact teachers and students neglect informing first. I stand with my fullest conviction in 
that no one breathes normally ex- themselves on the simplest processes of opposition to this assertion. 


chest, straining of voice; in short, atrocity. 
“No one recognizes more fully than I do 
that each composition and each rhythm has 





ress delivered by Mme. Anna E. Ziegler should be considered with attention, but it about the streets and see for yourself the Avenue Academy. and Marie 


efore the students of the Ziegler Institute may prove a great misfortune to the indi- poor deluded creatures who grow a super- Brazeau, the Boston pianist, played very 
f Normal Singing at the opening of its vidual to accept it without thoughtful con-  fluity of fat and then to hide it wear cor- effectively and with fine musicianly feel- 

eason, November I, in the Metropolitan sideration. There are singers here this sets of atrocious descriptions, 
Opera Building. Further, Mme. Ziegler ‘morning who know the latter to be the case thereby to hide their dreadful shape. The preliminary talk on the development of the 
aid, in part: —singers who have studied for many years, result is a stiff back (backs should be sup- motives. The afternoon was enjoyed by 
“It is amazing to see how many singers, Spending all their time and money during ple), tottering knees, stiff necks, 

these years and who cannot this morning’ gaits; in fact, the extreme opposite of art. 
stand up to sing us a simple song in a_ Yet this is called style! The fashion pa- 
This is ex- 





thinking 


dreadful a representative soston gathering. 


presence, are essentials for singers ; 
us not forget that these are the finish, not 
It has led to’ the beginning. I beg of you do not copy. 
the times. There are wonderful copyists of renown— 
in paintings and statuary—are they called 


we here want to turn out only true artists.” 


ing the Richard Strauss music, giving a 





A simple natural style, much less with artistic pers are studied and copied. This i 
10FI MARYA finish—because their voices are impeded actly what the students of singing are do- 
Pianist Violinist | by habitual mannerism. ing in their line. They breathe badly, sing PIANIST 


“Wherever we go we meet the same con-_ badly, stand badly, do everything funda- 
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A Musical Morning in the Public Schools 
of Denver 


DENVER, Oct. 20, 1910. 
To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

I have just been taking a glance at the 
music in the schools of Denver; or, con- 
sidering how few schools I saw, let me say 
that I have been taking a glance at the 
singing in the Denver schools. The super- 
visor of music in these schools is W. J. 
Whiteman, who has been in this position 
for twenty-five years, I think, coming here 
as a young man. And during this whole 
period, during which Denver has grown 
from a small city of twenty thousand or so 
up to its present size of 212,000, he has 
never had an assistant until this year. Yet 
the schools have grown prodigiously. 

The first school I visited was the South 
Denver High School, a new high school 
having present that morning something 
more than 250 in the general assembly. It 
was nearly the first music hour of the 
present school year and Mr. Whiteman be- 
gan with some very interesting tone work, 
having for its object to obtain a prompt 
and direct attack of the tone, a pleasant 
and singable quality, and so on—just such 
tone work as a clever teacher of singing 
would introduce. Of course there was no 
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individual work in this case, yet the mass 
tone improved very much as he gave his 
exercises. Then came some singing and a 
few questions on technical points. The 
lesson lasted forty minutes and was really 
masterly in its control of attention and in 
the interest awakened. That any definite 
results can be accomplished when lessons 
are infrequent will happen only when the 
room or grade teacher happens to be able 
to carry out the directions of the super- 
visor, but this is Denver’s business and not 
mine. It was very evident that the music 
work had a value in promoting a unity and 
an outlet for sentiments which the usual 
studies do not provide. 

As I am unfamiliar with high school 
singing it was interesting to find that the 
bass voices had already acquired quite a 
little solidity and resonance, so that this 
part of the singing was much more satis- 
factory than I had expected. The book in 
use was the “Corona,” but personally I 
could have suited myself much better in 
either of two other directions. But this is 
another question. 

I saw a delightful lesson in a fourth 
grade room, the first of the present school 
year. This also began with tone work, for 
Mr. Whiteman’s real business is (or ought 
to be) that of a teacher of fine singing. 
Here also the influence of a few simple ex- 
ercises administered as he gave them, was 
immediate and would undoubtedly show to 
advantage as the pupils continued longer in 
the schools. 

The technical lessons were of the nature 
of a summary to find, out quickly what the 
pupils remembered of their previous music 
work. I have never seen a lesson given in 
such concentrated form and so happily as 
on this occasion. Mr. Whiteman enunciated 
one principle which sounded new to me 
among music teachers, namely, that the 
main thing intended in the music hour was 
not so much to make them good singers or 
to read music accurately, as to make them 
think. This was one of those sentiments 
which might well be printed in golden let- 
ters as a motto for the room, the real object 
of all school instruction being to awaken 
thought, and to give material with which 
thinking may be begun. Anyway, Mr. 
Whiteman did awaken thought to a very 
unusual degree. The boys who had begun 
their lesson by confessing that they had 
forgotten even the letter names of the de- 
grees of the treble staff quickened atten- 
tion and, in ten minutes, found out that the 
whole thing had come back to them: the 
letter names, the clefs, the signatures, the 
places of Do under all possible conditions 
and the elements of time. 

Il also attended the first meeting of the 
Denver section of the American Music So- 
ciety, of which Arthur Farwell is the re- 
puted inspiration and father. It was highly 
successful. Personally | could have desired 
that more emphasis should have been laid 
upon the central object of the association, 
which is, as I understand it, to promote 
American music and the conditions which 
tend to make American musical composi- 
tion successful. Such questions as the 
following seem to me important enough to 
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be faced seriously by every section of this 
association. 

When we speak of American 
what do we mean? How much 
American music have we already? Why 
should we have American music? And if 
we ought to have it, why have we not got 
it? What must we do in order to arrive 
later on at an American music which will 
be as nobly illustrative of the best Amer- 
ican nature as German music is of German 
nature, French music of French nature, or 
Italian music of Italian nature? 

Of the actual music in this meeting the 
Cadman “Indian Love Songs” pleased very 
much. A young pianist, just back from 
vorbereiting and nachbereiting under Go- 
dowsky, one Mr. Hendrick, played a kind 
of piano study of his own (he called it by 
a romantic title, but it was in fact a study), 
with analogous traits to Liszt’s Eclogue, 


music, 
really 


only considerably more drawn out and 
probably more difficult. 
W. S. B. MATHEWws. 


“The Dignity of Music” and Daniel 


Gregory Mason 


New York City, Nov. 1, rgto. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
Music has won more souls for Heaven 
Than all the dogmas and the creeds by Priests and 
Sages given. 

This would I use as my text in replying 
to an article written by the editor of 
MusicaL America, headed, “The Divinity 
of Music,” in which he makes an attack 
upon the ideas expressed in the letter which 
was written and published in this same 
paper some weeks ago, entitled “In Defense 
of Daniel Gregory Mason.” 

Now, as to the article, “Divinity of Mu- 
sic.” Accepting the Bible as authority, our 
earliest conception of music was when, in 
the dawn of creation, “the morning stars 
sang together for joy” over a new world. 
One would naturally suppose that it was 
the highest order of music, and, coming 
direct from the Highest, it certainly could 
claim to be divine; as man was not yet 
created, it could not pander to any coarse 
human element. 

There is a much quoted proverb that, as 
the centuries go on, the world grows “wiser 
and wickeder,”’ and certain it 1s that there 
is nothing in the realm of art, however 
pure and exalted, or beautiful, or sugges- 
tive of only these, that the baser nature of 
man cannot and does not pervert to evil 
suggestion of the lowest. 

Why should we say that because Wagner 
wrote music to express the evil character in 
his opera, that that same strain of melody 
listened to, without the listener knowing it, 
was meant to express evil (some one ig- 
norant of the story of the opera, we will 
say). Now, this same person will hear 
that strain of music and interpret it in a 
vastly different way; for, certain it is, it 
does not of itself suggest evil. 

In “Tannhauser,” for instance the “Pil- 
grims’ Chorus,” with its undercurrent of 
Venusberg music—what could be more 
beautiful? And it takes this same Venus- 
berg music to complete its beauty. Those 
who know the story know what the Venus- 
burg music was meant to portray, a con- 
flict between good and evil. But, bear in 
mind, it took the language of man to sug- 
gest the evil. The music itself inspires and 
uplifts; no one feels morally lower for 
having heard the venusberg strains. This, 
to my mind, is because music is spiritualiz- 
ing matter; and that is divine. It raises 
and idealizes all life so that we do not see 
the difference between good and evil; and 
the higher the spiritual nature and percep- 
tions of the artist who creates beautiful 
music that uplifts the understanding soul 
and thrills the listener with a silent influ- 
ence more akin to heaven than to earth, the 
more he sends forth an influence to mould 
even the coarsest nature into the God-like- 
ness it was originally created in. 

The emotional side of man’s being 
doesn’t always, or often, express the high- 
est understanding or appreciation of what 
he has heard or seen, and that which ap- 
peals to the soul is universally recognized 
as tar higher than that which appeals to 
the physical senses or the sensuous side of 
humanity. 

It is one of the hopeful signs of the 
times that it is so; that men like Mr. 
Mason, or the great artist Munkacsy in 
his beautiful paintings, are so consecrated 
in their work as to see and preach in their 
respective ways only the highest, most ex- 


alted suggestive conception to those who 
hear, or those who see, and so exert a 
mighty world-wide influence in ennobling 
character. 

Why are the churches all over the world 
using music in order to attract the multi- 
tudes? Because it is the medium through 
which the divine can more easily speak, or, 
in other words, it is the expression of the 
highest and best—and in every nature there 
is a side belonging to the highest and the 
best; and why shouldn’t music reach it? 


Music is well said to be the speech of Angels. 
Carlyle—Essays—Opera. 


God is its author, and not man; He laid 

The keynote of all harmonies; He planned 

All perfect combinations, and He made 

Us so that we could hear and understand. 
M. G. Brainard—Music. 


E. CLARK. 





Kocian Scores Milwaukee Success 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 7.—Jaroslav Kocian 
scored a signal success in his recent ap- 
pearance at the Pabst Theater with Maurice 
Eisner as accompanist. The program con- 
sisted of two of Bach’s pieces for violin, 
Lalo’s Spanish Symphony and Eies’s beau- 
tiful “Elegy,” interspersed with a number 
of short numbers by the artist himself, and 
was brought to a close with “I Palpiti.” 
The audience demanded numerous encores. 
Eisner’s selections of “Sarabande and Ri- 
gaudon,” by Rameau, the Gluck Gavotte, a 
Chopin nocturne and MacDowell’s cele 


brated étude were warmly received. 
N.S. 
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WEALTH OF BERLIN PIANO RECITALS 


Jose Vianna da Motta Makes Joint Appearance with Violinist—Rudolph 
Ganz’s Refreshing Art—An Exclusively Chopin Concert by Ignaz 
Friedman—Notable Performances by Joseph Lhevinne, Arthur 
Schnabel and Mark Gunsburg 





poser be Chopin. But an Ignaz Friedman 
may devote himself to a task from which 
many other pianists might shrink. It seems 
that almost the unanimous opinion pre- 
vailed that this artist had made an aston- 
ishing advance upward since he was heard 
last season. His technic borders on the 
phenomenal. Nothing seems impossible 
for him who chooses tempi, at times, 
enough to make one dizzy. And withal, 
he plays the piano and never sacrifices tone 
beauty for the purpose of accomplishing 
some difficult technical feat. One must 
see the man when he plays. The absolute 
sovereignty with which he attains a climax, 
with an unconcern as though he were im- 


BERLIN, Oct. 20.—Andrés Gavs, violinist, 
and José Vianna da Motta, pianist, joined 
forces in a concert in the Bechstein Saal 
on Friday evening. The reputation of José 
Vianna da Motta as a pianist is too well 
established to necessitate any particular 
comment. But, even though he enjoys so 
good a name, the writer cannot refrain from 
mentioning, as last season, this artist’s in- 
clination to attack a composition with an 
excess of energy and, to a great extent 
also, his rather forcible treatment of the 
pedal. As Vianna da Motta is such a 
serious artist for whom one must have 
esteem, this peculiar tendency is all the 
more regrettable. Andrés Gavs is a violin- 
ist who thoroughly understands his instru- 
ment and a musician whose conception of 
a composition is far more profound than 
that of the majority of violinists. The pro- 
gram which these two artists had selected 
bears testimony of their worth. The com- 
posers represented were Beethoven, Lalo, 
Willaday, Wieniawski, Popper-Halir, R. 
Strauss and P. de Sarasate. 

Quite different from this chamber music 
recital was the concert on the same even- 
ing in the Beethoven Saal. Here heavy 
armaments were drawn up. Two soloists 
of repute were introduced as well as a large 
orchestra, and lastly, but by no means 
least, the first production was given of 
piano concerto with orchestra. This work 
by Huber in D major was helped to what 
seems to us a transitory success by the 
virtuosoship of Rudolph Ganz, the pianist 
of the evening. The wholesome art of this 
thorough musician affects the hearer like a 
fresh breeze in a sultry atmosphere. His 
playing gives the impression that a blunder 
is impossible. 

The program was introduced’ with 
Bruckner’s not often heard Symphony, No. 
7, in E major, which was conducted by the 
other chief artist of the evening, Dr. Ru- 
dolf Siegel. The opinions regarding this 
multiform work differ vastly. There are 
those who absolutely and decisively con- 
demn Bruckner and consequently also this 
composition; but neither are disciples of 
Sruckner lacking who claim that to un- 
derstand Bruckner one must have heard 
him frequently and have continuously made 
a study of him. Without having made a 
special study of Bruckner we deem our- 
selves qualified to speak of Dr. Siegel as 





Gustav Hollaender, Director of the Stern 
Conservatory of Berlin, Which Is to 
Celebrate Its Sixtieth Anniversary 


provising in the retirement of his studio, 
is bound to fill one with the greatest ad- 
miration. The rendition of the four études 
—in C major, G flat major, F major and 
G sharp minor—belongs to the most im- 
pressive pianistic accomplishments the 
writer has ever heard. These pieces were 
jewels of the finest cutting. It is difficult 
to say whether the pianist produced the 
greatest effect with the Waltz in A flat 
a conductor of no mean ability, who at major or with the E flat major Polonaise. 
times seems even to have brilliant moments The audience, at all events, showed no 
which inspire his interpretations. The pro- lack of appreciation. Friedman had what 
gram also included the Concert in E flat’ is called a full house and, what is more, his 
major for piano and orchestra by Liszt. hearers stayed to the last and were selfish 
enough to demand one encore after an- 

other. 
To write of the third important concert In the Sing Academy on Saturday even- 
: of this evening is a marked pleasure. In ing Sergei Tarnowsky gave a piano con- 
the Bliithner Saal, the pianist, Ignaz Fried- cert with the assistance of the Philhar- 
man, gave a concert devoted entirely to monic Orchestra, under the leadership of 
Chopin. That such an undertaking is al- Wassili Safonoff. This Russian pianist ex- 
ways involved in more or less risk for the’ cels neither in extraordinary technic nor 
concert-giver stands to reason. An audi- in deep musical conception. The program 
. ence is apt to tire of hearing the works of contained various interesting features, 
only one composer, even though that com- especially a Fantasie sur des Thémes 
1182 Broadway, 
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Russes, by Arensky. Two themes of the 
Old Russian Rhapsodie have been utilized 
in this work of Arensky. The first and 
dominating theme is of a somber, melan- 
cholic character; the second, forming the 
middle movement, is somewhat more live- 
ly. Both themes then unite on the organ 
or pedal point which leads to the conclu- 
sion of the composition. The fantasie ter- 
minates with the primary melody played 
morendo by the piano alone. Wassili 
Safonoff proved a discreet and able con- 
ductor. 


A Swedish Composer’s Program 


In the Blithner Saal, Saturday, a con- 
cert devoted exclusively to Swedish com- 
position was given by the organist, Bern- 
hard Irrgang; the violinist, Edwin Witt, 
and the pianist, Ernst Hoffzimmer, assist- 
ed by Herr Berthold Heinze, violin, and 
Herr Erich Hollaender, ’cello. We heard 
national airs from Jarntland for two vio- 
lins by Sjégren, compositions of lively 
rhythm and not devoid of a certain in- 
terest, considering the simplicity of their 
construction. Other compositions on the 
program were national airs by Gustaf 
Hagg, as also a sonata for violin and piano 
by Otto Olsson. As was to be expected, 
the close of the evening was brought about 
by Irrgang’s rendition of a fantasie and 
fugue on a Swedish choral for organ. 

Monday evening witnessed the piano con- 
cert in the Sing Academy of Mark Ginz- 
burg, assisted by Elsa Gtnzburg-Oertel. 
Mark Ginzburg is a musician rather than 
a pianist. His solo rendition is not suff- 
ciently concrete to produce the proper pic- 
ture of a composition. His ideas seem to 
be good and to bear the stamp of indi- 
viduality; but the pianist, in his desire to 
create original and interesting interpreta- 
tions, neglects essential technicaiities. In 
the quatremains plz ying with his partner 
on the other hand, Gunzburg’s excellent 
musicianship stood him in good stead. The 
concert-giver’s partner, Elsa Gunzburg- 
Oertel, proved herself a pianist with a re- 
liable technic and a praiseworthy sense of 


rhythm. A composition for two pianos, 
Suite, by Rachmaninoff, was heard for the 
first time. This work, consisting of an 


Introduction, Valse, Romance and ‘aran- 
tella, without exactly representing one of 
the composer’s best attainments, is imbued 
with a certain amount of temperament and 
contains, especially in the Tarantella, a 
number of interesting contrapuntal mo 
ments. The program, furthermore, in 
cluded works by Mozart, Chopin, Men 
delssohn, Sauer and Liszt. 


An American 'Cellist’s Recital 


Beatrice Harrison, the American ’cellist, 
gave a concert in the Bechstein Saal on 
Tuesday, with Erich J. Wolff at the piano. 
This young girl possesses an astonishing 
command of dynamics. Her bowing is 
exquisite, producing a magnificent tone 
which is resonant and yet full of appealing 
mellowness. The manner in which she 
goes to the very heart of a composition is 
worthy to be taken as an example by art- 
ists many years her senior. The morendo 
effects which she produced in Valentini’s 
Sonata in E major created an enchanting 
impression. The program had not been 
chosen, as is becoming customary, with re- 
gard for the historical development of mu 
sic, so that Beethoven was the initial num 
ber and Bach, represented by the Preelu 
dium in D minor and the Gigue in G major, 
was accorded a place towards the end of 
the list. The frantic enthusiasm of the 
audience was itself a sure proof of the 
success of the artist. 

On going to the Beethoven Saal on the 
same evening, one could hear Joseph Pem- 
baur, Jr., play a concert composed of 
srahms, Chopin and Liszt selections. A 
pity that this pianist spoils many effects 
which he might produce on the strength of 
his really estimable abilities, by the affecta- 
tion which he evinces both in his behavior 
and his playing. His touch is exquisite. He 
produces a most beautiful singing tone 
which, together with his very extraor- 
dinary technic and his pronounced mu- 
sicianship, might insure him a decided suc 
cess, if his affected playing did not result 
in a most condemnable distortion of the 
tempt 

Wednesday evening brought us the ex- 
tremely well-attended concert of Joseph 
Lhévinne. As usual, Lhévinne played a 
most interesting program, composed of 
works by Bach-Liszt, Corelli-Godowsky, 
3eethoven-Saint-Saéns, Rubinstein, Chopin, 
Liadow, Cui and Schulz-Evler. Lhévinne 


certainly is a pianist of decided originality 


and his technic is equalled by very few. 
We do not believe that there are many 
artists, if any, who can play Rubinstein’s 





Theme and Variations, op. 88, as he did. 
His superb technic and his rhythmical and 
dynamical sense stand him in good stead 
here. There may hardly be a composition 
which Joseph Lhévinne is not able to mas- 
ter. The Bluthner Saal, one of the largest 
concert halls in Berlin, was crowded with 
an enthusiastic audience which gave full 
rein to its admiration of this excellent 
artist’s renditions. 

Also on Wednesday evening Alexander 
and Lili Petschnikoff concertized in the 
Beethoven Saal with the assistance of Ella 
Jonas-Stockhausen. It is always a delight 
to hear these two admirable violinists play. 
Continuously playing together their rendi- 
tions are characterized by a musical exacti- 
tude and precision that one, unfortunately, 
rarely finds. The program consisted of: 

Sonata in D minor, op. 99, of the old style, by 
Sinding; Largo and large Fugue in C major, for 
violin alone, Bach; Poéme, op. 20, fos piano and 


violin, G. Catorie, and the Serenade, No. 2, op. 92, 
for th violins and piano, Sinding. 


The large attendance at the concert of 
the French-Swiss concert soprano, Marie 





Ignaz Friedman, Pianist, Who Has 
Just Given a Chopin Concert 
in Berlin 


Louise Debogis, in the Klindworth-Schar- 
wenka Saal on Thursday evening, gave evi- 
dence of her popularity. And this singer 
deserves all the popularity which she en- 
joys. The different registers of her voice, 
chest, medium and head voice, are remark 
ably well balanced, and her renditions are 
governed by artistic taste. 


Arthur Schnabel and a Beethoven Evening 


A Beethoven evening was the event in 
the Philharmonie, where Dr. Alexander 
Chessin conducted the Philharmonie Or 


chestra. The pianist of the evening was 
Arthur Schnabel, so that a success was to 
be foreseen. Dr Alexander Chessin’s 


talents as orchestra leader cannot be dis 
puted. Ile fully understands his complex 
instrument, possesses temperament and in- 
variably endeavors to do justice to a com- 
position even if by so doing he is obliged 
to subject himself to absolute self-denial 
This latter trait became especially evident 


[C ntinued on page 22.] 





SONGS BY 
Sebastian B. Schlesinger. 


The songs by this composer have met 
with great success in France, Italy, 
England and America—are deserving 
of the highest praise. They are full of 
melody and poetic charm, the accom- 
paniments graceful and pleasing, 
giving evidence that the composer is 
a musician of high order. Here below 

1 list of some of his most popular 
celen: 


Phil’s Secret, [wo keys, - 40c. 
There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry, Tw: s, 40¢. 
There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry, Iwo “ ys, 
with new illustrated title page, 60c. 
The Race, Two keys, - - - 25¢. 
Little Boy Blue, ‘lwo keys, - 50, 
The Ballad Singer, }wokeys, - 50c. 
Elite Song Cycle, Iwo keys, $1 Net 
The complete list of Mr. Schlesinger’s 
compositions mailed on application. 
Published by J. H. SCHROEDER 
10 East 16th Street, New York 
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SCOPE OF PERSONALITY IN INTERPRETING MUSIC 








"THE composer can leave us only the shell 
of his thought, in necessarily rough 
and clumsy notation; to make his music 
live, says a writer in the London Times, we 
have, according to the measure of our 
powers, to weld it with something from 
ourselves. All thought indeed is the union 
of two such forces; language needs our 
own personal supplement just as music 
does. Whether we be performers or merely 
mental readers of the notes the great com- 
posers have left us, these notes are dead 
till we have breathed our own personality 
on them; if we can really and truly say 
that we “express the composer atd not 
ourselves,” all that we mean is that we 
express the printed marks on the page and 
that our own personality is too insignifi- 
cant to be worth mentioning. Even those 
who merely take interest in expressing their 
instrument do rather more than that. 

Great music is not a corpse to be ana- 
tomically dissected and have done with, any 
more than it is a field for the little trivial 

vanities of ourselves or our instruments; 

“instructive editions,” excellent as_ théy 
often are, will not supply what has to be 
added by us as individuals. We may say 
that a man like Beethoven is far above all 
our personalities, that his greatness is un- 
changed in spite of all that the rigid dul- 
lard and the incoherent sentimentalist can 


do; but still those of us who neither read 
nor perform can only. know Beethoven 
through the minds of others, who, happily, 
have not always been dullards and senti- 
mentalists. And the more we can, while 
never contradicting, supplement from our 
own personality, the nearer do we come to 
what we may dimly imagine to have been 
the composer's, the more do we fill up the 
void which he has necessarily left in his 
music. 

We can say definitely enough that there 
are many wrong ways of interpreting music, 
but we have no ground for saying that there 
is only one that is right, even if it is the 
composer’s own. Great music is still greater 
than its composer ; even as a reader, he may 
not see everything that is in it, and as a 
performer his expression may very easily 
be fatally blunted by technical deficiency, or 
nervousness, or what not. Interpretations 
of the high order will not of course differ 
so much as will those where the perform- 
er’s own personality is not bound up with 
the composer’s; there will be no trivial 
novelties for their own sake, no impulsive 
ill-assorted eccentricities. But still no two 
fine performers, however faithful and pene- 
trating, will see the music in exactly the 
same light; there is more than ample scope 
for individual interpretation in the high 
sense of that often abused phrase. 
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Mrs. A.—Didn’t her constant singing in 
the flat annoy you? 

Mrs. B.—Not so much as the constant 
flat in her singing.—Boston Transcript. 

* ¢:s 

An organist, who on the eve of a fes- 
tival was taken suddenly ill, secured a 
deputy to take his place. The deputy was 
a gentleman who played a very full organ, 
playing full chords where his principal 
played only single notes, and consequently 
using a much larger quantity of wind. 

When about three parts through with the 
“Hallelujah Chorus,” the wind suddenly 
gave out. Going round to the back of the 
organ to ascertain the reason, the deputy 
found the blower in the act of putting on 
his coat preparatory to going home. 

“What do you mean by such behavior?” 
the deputy angrily expostulated. 

“Look here, sir,” the blower returned, 
with warmth, “if you think I don’t know 
‘ow many puffs it takes to blow the ‘’Alle- 
lujah Chorus’ you make a big mistake !”— 
St. James Budget. 


As an admirer of Brahms, I desired to 
possess the bust of this great master. At 
the art and music store to which I applied 
the young woman informed me _ that 
“Brahms” was not in stock just at present. 
“Why don’t you take Mozart?” she asked; 
“he was also very  musical.”—Lustigen 
Blatter. 

* * + 

A lady sitting by an open window listen- 
ing to the katydids. A choir rehearsing 
in a nearby church. A gentleman stopping 
in front of the window to speak. 

He (referring to the choir)—They are 
making a good deal of noise to-night. 

She (referring to the katydids)—Yes; 
and do you know it is claimed they do it 
with their hind legs.—Circle Magazine. 

* « * 


“The professor says that music owes a 
great deal to Rossini,” said the young 
woman. “What’s Rossini?” 

“That,” replied Mr. Cumrox, “is prob- 
ably Italian for ‘rosin.’ ”—Washington Star. 
* * * 

“IT thought I would introduce a real cow 
into my comic opera.’ 
“How did it work?” 


“Didn't work at all. the milkmaids 
frightened the cow.”—Pittsburg Post. 
a * 
“You don’t make very good music with 
that instrument,” said the innocent by- 


stander to the man behind the bass drum 
as the band ceased to play. 

“No,” admitted the drum pounder, 
I drown a heap of bad.”—Tit Bits. 


“but 





An Appreciation of Dr. Wiillner 
[From the Detroit Free Press] 


I like to play a game of skat mit friends 
who come to call, 

Und pinochle’s another game vot 
leads dem all; 

I’m fond of Vogner’s music und der pleas- 
ure vot it brings, 

But you can bet I’m alvays dere ven Dr 

Wiillner sings. 

Gott! I’d rather go 

liverwurst so fine, 

Und nevermore raise to my lips a glass of 
German wine, 

I’d rather miss mein sauerkraut und odder 
luscious things, 

Than haf to stay avay der night ven Dr. 
Wiillner sings. 
Excoose me, I can’t help it, 

so very long. 
I lof the Stars und Stripes, but, 
homeland grips is strong! 
Und it seems mv soul to Munster und der 
lofed ones dere takes wings 
I’m chust a little boy again ven 
Wiillner sings. 


almost 


midout mein 


Ach, 


I’ve been here 
oh, der 


Und Dr 








Mario Ancona, the baritone formerly of 
the Manhattan, is to sing in Cairo this 
season. 

\ Wagner Festival Theater is now 
planned for Scheveningen, the popular 


Dutch resort. 


Thanksgiving “Parsifal” at Metropolitan 


A special performance of Wagner's 
“Parsifal” will be given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Thanksgiving afternoon, 
November 24, the performance beginning 
at 1 o'clock. Olive Fremstad, as last sea- 
son, will sing the réle of Kundry, Carl Bur- 
rian will again be the Parsifal, and Otto 
Goritz Klingsor. Pasquale Amato will sing 
Amfortas, in which he was heard two sea- 
sons ago. There will be a new Titurel in 
the person of William Hinshaw, and Her- 
bert Witherspoon will appear as Gurnemanz 
for the first time. Alfred Hertz will direct 
the orchestra. 


Mascagni Arrives November 12 


Pietro Mascagni, composer of “Ysobel,” 
to be produced at the New Theater on No- 
vember 21, is due to arrive in New York 
for his second American visit on Novem- 
ber 12, and a rousing welcome by his coun 
trymen awaits him. The following mem 
bers of the Bessie Abbot Grand Opera 
Company, which will present the opera, ar 
rived in New York November 2: Signora 
Giorgi, Nicoletti, baritone: Bellatti, basso; 
(;regoretti, baritone: Michaelli, baritone: 
Trucchi-Dorini, tenor, and Clandestini, as- 
sistant conductor 

Raoul Gunsburg is in Brussels to super- 
intend the forthcoming production ‘of his 
new opera, “Ivan the Terrible.” 
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MENDELSSOHN HALL 
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IN ITS LAST YEAR 


Home of New York’s Smaller 
Concerts to Be Torn Down 
Next Spring 


Announcement was made public in New 
York, November 4, that Mendelssohn Hall, 
in Fortieth street, which has_ sheltered 
most of the city’s smaller concerts for so 
long a time, is to pass out of existence 
after this season. On May I next working- 


men will begin to tear down the Men- 
delssohn Apartment House, which con- 
tains the hall, that belongs to the Men- 


delssohn Glee Club. 

The building is owned by the Clarke 
estate. It will be supplanted by a lofty 
business building, which is expected to be 
a more profitable investment for the neigh- 
borhood than the present small building. 

There will be no other equally available 
hall left for the givers of small concerts 
and the musical managers are likely to be 
hard pressed to find a place for singers 
who may not be fitted for the larger audi- 
torium of Carnegie Hall. 

“IT have not an idea as yet what I shall 
do,” said one of the foremost musical man- 
agers who was quoted in the newspapers 
on the subject, “but it may be possible to 
transfer my afternoon concerts to some 
theater on the day there is no matinée. 
But the musical managers have no idea 
what they will do for a hall where these 
evening concerts may be given. That will 
be the principal embarrassment from the 
loss of Mendelssohn Hall.” 

Carnegie Hall has a small auditorium 
and there is the music hall of the Madi- 
son Square Garden, but they have not been 
used for years as places for concerts. 


HILE it is a matter of course that the 
walls of a music teacher's studio 
should be decorated with the best musical 
pictures and photographs available it is sel- 
dom that these are put there with the pur- 
pose of being of actual assistance to the 
student. Yet if it were generally known to 
what extent the mind of the average pupil 
is susceptible to such influences the num- 


of these pictures would 
doubtless be much larger. That pictorial 
representation of scenes from the great 
operas and the portraits of the great com- 
posers and interpretative artists can pro- 
prima donna, Gemma Bellincioni, has come duce a highly beneficent and lasting impres 
to Berlin to study the principal réle in the sion on the mind and can mate rially assist 
“Rose Cavalier,” with Richard Strauss. She a pupil’s progress has been discovered by 
will sing the part in Italy and during next Mrs. W. Harry Teasdale of Savannah, Ga., 
Summer in South America. O. P. J. who for the last fifteen years has done 
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Interior of Mrs. W. Harry Teasdale’s Music Studio in Savannah, Ga. 


Emma 
Farrar, 


Nordica, 
Melba, 


mann-Heink, Lillian 
Eames, Sembrich, Gadski, 
Bispham and Caruso. 


much to inculcate the love of the best in 
music among students in that part of the 
country. She has, therefore, become an 
enthusiastic exponent of the scheme. 

The walls of Mrs. Teasdale’s studio, a re- 
production of which is herewith shown, are SINGING FOR VOTES. 
covered with innumerable pictures and pho- —_——_—. 
tographs of scenes and characters from Flora Wilson Substantially Aids 


various operas, and of artists in every F , , 
. . ; ather in low ampaign 
branch of music. These, she has found, t a Campaig 
Nov. 2.—That Flora Wil- 


exert a powerful and stimulating effect on 





Her 


\LUDUBON, IA : 


the minds of her pupils. The great-major-  son’s singing has greatly assisted her 
ity of such pictures have been clipped from father, Secretary of Agriculture James 
Musica America, The operatic pictures Wilson, in his vote-seeking campaign for 


as to represent in groups Republican candidates in lowa permits of 
Italian, no doubt. Not only has Miss Wilson’s 
singing attracted many to the meetings, but 
it has so charmed her hearers as to place 
them in the most adaptable mood in which 
voted to the Italian school—to scenes and to listen to the arguments of her father. 
characters from “Trovatore,” “Rigoletto,” Miss Wilson sang in Atlantic October 27, 
“Falstaff,” “Aida,” “Otello,” Sarber of rendering operatic arias and Scotch bal- 
Seville,” “Lucia,” “Cavalleria,” Sohéme,” lads, and at a meeting on October 12 pre- 
“Tosca,” “Butterfly,” ““Gioconda,” and oth- sented an even more elaborate program. 
ers. To the left of the window are The applause that greeted her there and 
“Salomé,” “Elektra,” “Hansel und Gretel,” clsewhere in the State matched that ac- 
“Don Giovanni,” and “Marriage of Figaro.” corded her distinguished father 

Jesides these are “Meistersinger,” “Tris Miss Wilson gave a recital here, apart 
tan,” “Parsifal,” “Siegfried,” “Lohengrin,” from politics, on October 28. The en- 
and “Tannhiuser.” gaging nature of the performance may be 

In another portion of the room are judged by the program: 

“Faust,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Huguenots,” 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” “Carmen,” ‘ Thais,” 


are grouped so 
the schools of old and modern 
French and German opera. 

The part of the walls to the right of the 
window and above the book shelves are de 


‘Ah fors e lui,” Verdi: a “Thy Beaming Eyes,” 
J Benes) MacDowell; b “You and I,” Lehmann; c ‘The 
“Hérodiade,. ‘Manon,” “Grisélidis, Year’s at the Spring,” Beach; 1 ~Obstination,” 
“Louise,” “Pelléas et Mélisande,” “Orfeo,” Fontenailles; 2 i altz Song,” Gounod; a ‘Bonnie 
fi ze = | ; 7 : . Dundee,” Anon; b “A Highland . assie,”’ ( ] itsum}; 
and many ot ers c “‘My Bairine,”’ Vannah; d “Vera Kind to Me,’ 
In the piano room are shown the classic Lauder; a “Little Orphant Pe ing ” Riley. b “If 
composers and the great song writers No One Ever Marries Me,” Lehman 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, oy: ae 
Schumann, Liszt, Franz, Grieg—while the letrazzini has been making a tour of the 
entrance hall shows eminent personalities English provinces since her London con- 
of to-day—Louise Homer, Mme. Schu ert 
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AN AMERICAN TENDENCY 


The Chicago Tribune of October 28, tells of a series 
of high-class concerts at the Art Institute by artists 
of the Thomas Orchestra, to which an admission of only 
ten cents is charged, and which have been brought about 
through the munificence of the Chicago Woman’s Club. 

This is but another indication of the democratic 
trend of music in America at the present time. The 
virtual perfection of symphonic music has been at- 
tained in the best American symphony orchestras. But 
even with the perfecting of the younger orchestras 
growing up, the vastly greater proportion of the Ameri- 
can population will be left without the opportunity of 
real musical development. 

Musical development, and musical 
America, rising to the highest possible point here and 
there, will have nothing left to do but spread out to the 
people. To promote this popular spreading of the 
best music will undoubtedly more and more become 
the task of the municipalities as they awaken to its 


knowledge in 


need and value. 

Meanwhile such organizations as the Peoples’ Sym- 
phony Concerts in New York, the concerts under the 
auspices of the Chicago Woman’s Club, and other simi- 
lar concerts, are pointing the way, and are beginning 
a movement which must grow into a democratic de- 
art of greatest moment to 


velopment of musical 


America. 





DIVINITY OF MUSIC AGAIN 

Continuing the discussidn begun in the columns of 
MusicaL AMERICA some time since, E. Clark, in a letter 
to. the editor in the present issue, sets out upon the 
more than Herculean task of proving that music is 
divine. It is hoped that readers of MusicaL AMERICA 
will follow this discussion closely, for it touches mat- 
ters upon which knowledge is all too vague, and a little 
stirring of the question should be welcomed. 

E. Clark feels that Musica AMERICA is unawakened 
to the divinity of music. As a matter of fact, MusiIcaL 
America is keenly awake to it. However, such affirma- 
tion is absurd without an understanding as to the 
definition of terms. Everybody believes that music is 
divine in the grand old poetic sense, the sense in which 
humanity accepts the statement without questioning its 
meaning. One may well be prepared nowadays to 
accept music as divine in the Whitmanic sense that all 


and all that he beholds, is an emanation 


It is only in the sense implied by E. 


that man is, 
of the divine. 
Clark that the affirmation of the divinity of music can 
Our correspondent’s unconvincing- 


oft 


sensual, 


not be accepted. 


nature as divided 


top, as 


ness regarding human 
sharply at intervals from bottom to 
sensuous, emotional, and finally spiritual, like the lean- 


lies in 


ing tower of Pisa, which consists of very sharply de- 


fined sections, one above the other, each having a lesser 
density that the one below. 

But who is to show the exact line where sense passes 
into emotion, and who shall perform the equally im- 
possible task of showing the line where the emotional 
nature leaves off and the spiritual nature begins? There 
is no such line. Human nature is emotional from the 
bottom to the top, the coarser experiences have their 
corresponding emotion, and so, also, the finer experi- 
ences. Likewise, human nature is presumably divine, 
or spiritual, from bottom to top. It is the soul of man, 
amenable according to E. Clark only to divine impres- 
sions, which is effected, appealed to, or touched by 
every experience which stirs human nature from the 
horror of murder or lust, to the blessedness of friend- 
ship and love. However far down in the scale of devel- 
opment the human being may be, it is within his 
Spiritual nature that the struggle to rise takes place. 
E. Clark, in saying that the artist creating beautiful 
music “thrills the listener with a salient influence more 
akin to heaven than to earth,” implies a definite sep- 
aration, even more greatly emphasized elsewhere in 
the same letter, of heaven and the divine, from hu- 
manity. 

It is to be remembered that if it took man to sug- 
gest evil, no one else than man, also, has ever sug- 
gested good. The one who understood humanity the 
most deeply said “the Kingdom of Heaven is within 
you.” Those who are in the unstable mental condition 
of E. Clark concerning this matter should form a defi- 
nition of the divine and should be led to realize that the 
emotional affirmation of an intuition of the good that 
is in music is by no means a proof of a transcendental 
proposition of this nature. 





WHO IS TO BLAME? 


Dr. Homer C. Stuntz, Secretary of the Methodist 
Board of Foreign Missions, at the forty-fourth birth- 
day anniversary of the Old John Street Methodist 
Church in New York, voiced his disapproval of modern 
hymnology. 

He called it cheap and undignified, and said that the 
churches were being flooded with it, dealt out at thirty 
or twenty cents, for the benefit of some publisher. 
“IT would to God,” said he, “that ninety per cent. of 
these hymns were thrown into the sea.” 

It seems like going a good way back to place the 
blame for this condition of affairs upon the reformation. 
with church 


And yet almost all of the difficulties 
music to-day can be referred to that origin. The 
leaders of the reformation had no intention of strik- 


ing a blow at religious music. They needed a reformed 
religion, and in their consuming zeal to get it neces- 
sarily had to overlook the high development of musi- 
cal art which the earlier church had achieved. 
Although the great religious musical forms, such as 
the mass, were abandoned, hymns and chorals suitable 
for use in the newer religious forms grew up. The mag- 
nificence of these early hymns, however, has not been 
the guiding spirit for the development of American 
hymnology. Religious music came to America under 
the most discouraging of auspices, namely, through the 
Puritans, to whom most music was wicked, and the 
Hymnology, 
but a 


more musical it was the wickeder it was. 
however, was destined to thrive in America, 
hymnology removed in spirit from the greatest music 
of the reformation. It was inevitable that the pub- 
lishers would eventually make the most of this growth, 
and with this commercialization of hymnology, which 
Dr. Stuntz has pointed out, has come the last step 
in the degeneration of Protestant church music. 

In view of the that the Protestant church in 
America, from its beginning to the present time, has 


fact 


ignored the most serious and vital aspects of musical 


art, is anyone else than the church to blame for the 


existing condition of affairs? 





FORWARD TO SIMPLICITY! 

The difficulty with such 2 battle-cry as that raised 
by Weingartner—“Back to Mozart”—is that it requires 
too much explaining. It might mean one of a number 
of things. And no matter how careful the author of 
such a slogan is to explain precisely his own meaning, 
the perverse public will insist on other interpretations. 

Weingartner’s best word on the subject is probably 
where he says, in his Neue Freie Presse article, that the 
“would be to use our modern resources to 
* * * I believe, of a 
‘Forward to 


better way 
create in the spirit of Mozart. 
truth, it is rather to 
Mozart’!” 

This way of putting it is a closer approximation to 
the truth. But the moment that such as 
that of Mozart, is used in such a connection, people at 
once think, not of the spirit of simplicity and truth 
which animated that composer, but of his style. As 
there are a great many persons who do not understand 
Mozart, or do not care to listen to his music to-day, 
the battle-cry for Mozart, backward or forward, will 


necessary Say 


any name, 


antagonize as many as it will attract. 





The leader to-day who would find the most broadly 
and gladly acceptable war cry is he who will merely 
say—Forward to Truth, Beauty and Simplicity! 





Says the Boston Globe: “The great sensation created 
by the performance of Gustav Mahler’s eighth sym- 
phony will compel Richard Strauss to look to his 
laurels.” It is a terrible state of affairs when megalo- 
mania can be vanquished only by a greater megalo- 
mania. Where is the singer with the still small voice, 
who will really set Richard Strauss busy polishing up 
his laurels? 





For information concerning Dukes and Earls, con- 
sult Geraldine Farrar. For Pashas and Beys see Mary 
Garden. 








PERSONALITIES 











Helena Lewyn, the American Pianist 


America likes to recognize musical merit in unique 
ways, but it is seldom that so young an American 
artist as Helena Lewyn, the pianist, is accorded the 
honor of having the public schools closed in order 
that the children may have an opportunity to hear 
her play. This happened in Houston, Tex., where this 
young artist won an ovation at her recent appearance. 


Lethbridge—The beautiful English pianist, Dorothy 
Lethbridge, who will tour America this season, has 
been the model for a number of statues by famous 
sculptors. 


Hambourg—Boris Hambourg, the ’cellist, prepares 
himself for the strain of recital giving by taking long 
walks. 


Gatti-Casazza—Giulio Gatti-Casazza, in Italy last 
Summer unearthed the score of “A King for a Day,” 
which Verdi composed seventy years ago. It was @ 
comic opera founded on a French vaudeville. It had 
only one performance and was a complete failure. 


DeKoven—Reginald DeKoven, the composer, has a 
daughter, Ethel Leroy DeKoven, who is a clever ama- 
teur actress and dancer. She has appeared at several 
private performances in Washington, notably in “The 
Man in the Moon,” a musical play by Mrs. Alfred Clif- 
ford Barney. 


Arral—Blanche Arral, the soprano whose severe ill- 
ness last Spring enforced an abandonment of her 
American tour, has completely recovered her hezith 
after a Summer spent in the Ardennes Mountains and 
the watering places of Europe, and has returned to 
Paris, where she will sing this season, alternating with 
London and Brussels. 


Borchard—Adolphe Borchard, the pianist, regards 
the “Prelude, Choral and Fugue” of César Franck as 
one of the supremely great works written for the piano 
and equal in grandeur to much of Bach. 

Ondricek—Emanuel Ondricek, the Bohemian violin- 
ist, who gave a violin recital in Mendelssohn Hall 
on Wednesday evening, November 2, numbered Sevcik 
among the masters he studied with. The young Bo- 
hemian has also won distinction as a composer, he hav- 
ing his selections included in the répertoires of many 
of the leading artists. Mr. Ondricek is now at work 
editing a book of cadenzas, including in it the ca- 
denzas of Beethoven, Brahms, Paganini, Tartini, etc. 

Melba—The English Earl of Sandwich, long a de- 
voted.admirer of Mme. Melba, has been fuming of late 
because modern conditions prevent him from challeng- 
ing one of his political enemies to a duel. The Earl, 
who is now in his seventy-second year, never married, 
and it is said that Mme. Melba might long ago have 
been the Countess of Sandwich had she wished it. 

Henderson—Here is a definition of art by W. J. 
Henderson, music critic of the New York Sun. con- 
tained in one of his recent reviews: “Artists are not 
born; they are made. Art is method. It is not inspira- 
tion. It comes after inspiration, and when it has done 
its work thoroughly it recreates inspiration, so that the 
interpreter having perfected all the details of his in- 
terpretation finds his first splendid impulse come back 
to him with its outlines clear and shining against the 
background of life.” Pg 

Grenville—Lillian Grenville, 
Company, is a New York giri. 
a convent in Montreal 


of the Chicago Opera 
She was educated in 
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JANET SPENCER IN SONG RECITAL 


Large Audience Welcomes Con- 
tralto in Spite of Stormy 
Weather in New York 


Janet Spencer, the contralto, was heard 
in a song recital in Mendelssohn Hall on 
Thursday afternoon of last week, giving 
the following program: 


“Et Exultavit” (Magnificat), Bach; Ariette 
“Armide”’’) and Ariette, “Pelerins de Mecque,” 

luck; ‘‘Furibondo, spira il vento,’’ Handel. 

“Unbewegte laue Luft,” “Wehe, so willst du 
mich wieder” and “Des Liebsten Schwur,” 
Brahms; “Stille traumende Frihlingsnacht” and 
“Morgenyesang,”” Hadley. 

“La Priecesse” and “Dissonance,” Borodine; 
“Chanson d’enfant,” “Berceuse de Yeromoushka” 
and “Chant de Josua Navine,” Moussorgsky. 

“Beyond” (m. s.) and “Conspirators,” Engel; 
“Wind and Lyre” (first time), Ware; “To Me at 
My Fifth Floor Window,” Mallinson; ‘‘Elysion,” 
Heyman; “Sing, Break Into Song,” Mallinson. 


In spite of the stormy weather the hall 
was very well filled and Miss Spencer was 
made the recipient of a very warm wel- 
come. She was in good voice, and demon- 
strated her versatility by singing the 
eighteenth century airs with as much effec- 
tiveness as she afterward did the songs of 
Brahms, Borodine, Moussorgsky, Engel, 
Ware, Heyman and Mallinson, which are 
so utterly different in spirit and style. She 
delivered the Bach air with a good deal of 
breadth and won much applause for the 
delicate and charming Gluck numbers. In 
the “Furibondo, spira il vento” she revealed 
a noteworthy command of colorature and 
gave the piece its mecessary passion 
and fire. Of the three succeeding Brahm 
lieder the “Wehe, so willst du” is 
the best and Miss Spencer brought out all 
that it contains. The Borodine and Mous- 
sorgsky numbers are Russian to the core, 
and so well did the contralto please her 
hearers with the former’s “Dissonance” that 
she was obliged to repeat it. The charming 
Moussorgsky “Berceuse” was sung with ap- 
propriate tenderness. At the close of the 
second and third sections of the program 
Miss Spencer received many flowers. 

Elizabeth Ruggles played the accompani- 
ments with her usual taste and finish. 

Comments of the daily press: 
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—Copyright, Dover Street Studio, London. 
Janet Spencer, the Contralto, Who Gave 
a Recital in Mendelssohn Hall 
Last Week 


Miss Spencer’s voice is well remembered as a 
peculiarly rich contralto which she uses with free- 
dom and spontaneity of utterance and with excel- 
lent style in most of the fundamentals of produc- 
tion, and in such matters as the control of breath 
and phrasing.—Richard Aldrich in the Times. 


She was best perhaps in the Russian songs and 
in those of Brahms and Hadley. Her singing of 
Moussorgsky’s “Chanson d’Enfant” and his “Ber- 
ceuse de Yeromoushka” possessed both tenderness 
and pathos. They were sung with admirable 
nuance and exquisite phrasing.—The 7ribune. 








OVERWORKED MUSIC: A PROTEST AND A SUGGESTION 
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O mention a few examples of over- 
worked music, consider for a moment 
Mendelssohn’s hackneyed violin concerto or 
Max Bruch’s familiar work of the same ilk, 
writes Max Smith in the New York Press. 
Admirable pieces these, surely, and well cal- 
culated to reveal virtuoso talents. But are 
not a hundred hearings of either or both of 
these excellent compositions enough for 
any mortal concertgoer, and do subsequent 
presentations carry real benefit to listeners 
whose ears are saturated with their oft- 
reiterated strains? A certain curiosity, to 
be sure, is satisfied in comparing the efforts 
of various virtuosos in the same works, and 
there is nothing criminal, after all, in offer- 
ing opportunities for such comparison. But 
the strain of listening to Mendelssohn’s con- 
certo, for instance, has become so great, 
even to the most patient ears, that some 
energetic measures ought to be taken to 
prevent its further performance, at least 
for a time. 

There would be some excuse for the 
conventionality of our concert programs if 
modern composers had nothing to show for 
their labors. But that is far from true. 
Take Max Reger, for example, whose 
works, though performed extensively in 
Europe, have received only scant attention 
here. Reger has written among other 
things two sonatas for violin and piano, 
opus 72 and 84; a “Suite in the Old Style,” 
for violin and piano, opus 93; seven sonatas, 
opus 91, for violin alone, and sonata, opus 
78, for ’cello and piano. He has written 
exceedingly interesting and effective varia- 
tions for piano on a theme by Bach, and 
many other pieces of smaller compass for 
the same instrument. Would it not be 
refreshing to hear such works performed 
by some of our acknowledged masters? 

There are other men who deserve the 
attention of music lovers. Take, for in- 
stance, Emanuel Moor, a Hungarian, who 
lives in Lausanne on the Lake of Geneva, 
and there writes a prodigious amount of 
music. Opinions do not all agree as to Moor, 
and the composer himself, who has a 


troublesome way of saying what he thinks, 
has made many enemies by his frankness 
in expressing the confidence he feels in his 
own creations and in pointing out the faults 
he discovers in those of others. One may 
cite Pablo Casals, the great ‘cellist, as 
Moor’s most ardent admirer. The word of 
this man, who is not only past master of 
his instrument, but an artist of the finest 
sensibilities and a musician of unusual in- 
telligence, ought to count for much, even if 
many other excellent men could be brought 
forward to contest his opinions. Under any 
circumstances, however, Moor deserves to 
be heard in this country, and it seems a pity 
that Harold Bauer, who once presented 
some of his piano pieces in Mendelssohn 
Hall, should have failed to continue his 
good work after the discouragements that 
almost invariably follow attempts to intro- 
duce novelties in New York. 





SETTING POKER TO MUSIC 


Puccini Talks of Difficulties in Writing 
His New Opera 


“Was it a difficult task for you to set to 
music an American libretto of peculiar 
American life?’ Giacomo Puccini, com- 
poser of “The Girl of the Golden West,” 
was asked by a correspondent of the New 
York American, before he sailed for New 
York. 

“No,” he said, “for notwithstanding what 
has been said and printed I did not write 
special music for it. The music cannot be 
called American, for music has no nation- 
ality—it is either music or nothing. 

“Of course, there were many obstacles to 
overcome. There are, for instance, a 
miners’ chorus and a barroom scene. Be- 
sides, there is at the end of the second act 
a poker scene to set to music. Imagine 
showing by music the feverish tension 
of a poker game where a life is at stake. 
It is a strange scene, indeed. 

“The first act lasts over an hour. The 





introduction, contrary to what has been 
said, is very brief. Here and there popular 
American airs intermingle, and every now 
and then the motive of the bandit’s redemp- 
tion song is heard. Toward the end, the 
banjo, the characteristic American instru- 
ment, is introduced. In the midst of a 
barroom brawl there is heard at a distance 
a song of homesickness. The singer, who 
accompanies the song with the banjo, grad- 
ually approaches and finally enters the bar- 
room. The air is sweet and flowing, and 
moves the crowd of forty-niners, who join 
in the refrain. 

“The second act lasts an hour, and is 
mainly characterized by the love scene be- 
tween the bandit and Minnie. This duo 
cost me much hard work, but I am satisfied 
with it. 

“The last act lasts only thirty-five min- 
utes. Here all the motives of the opera are 
woven into a melodic ensemble. Minnie’s 
strong plea first, and Ramerrez’s redemp- 
tion song after, dominates the whole scene 
from beginning to end. 

“As to the musical value of the new 
opera, I have tried, as I always do, to do 
better and better. The orchestration is 
quite different from that of my other 
operas. Whether the innovation is to be 
regarded as a good or bad thing I cannot 
Say. 


Josef Hofmann Speaks a Word in Behalf 
of Musical Prodigies 


{[H. T. Parker in Boston Transcript.] 

Frankly and earnestly, and leaving him- 
self entirely out of the matter, Mr. Hof- 
mann contended that this playing in child- 
hood had done these virtuosi, in most cases, 
no discoverable harm. Of course, they 
could be overworked and overstrained; but 
not necessarily, while adult pianists and 
violinists had been known to overtax them- 
selves. The difficulty, Mr. Hofmann con- 
tended, that confronts the budding virtuoso, 
if he defers his appearance in public until 
his twenties, is the difficulty of bearing into 


the concert-room and communicating to his 
audience the abilities of which he has given 
proof in private, and the imaginings and 
the emotions that stir in him when he is 
alone with himself, his music and a few 
intimate companions. The necessities of 
the concert-room must become as second 
nature to the practising virtuoso; he must 
learn, so to say, its discipline. And such 
knowledge, elasticity and responsiveness 
are gained most readily and surely in the 
susceptible and the malleable. years. 





A MUSICIAN’S SACRIFICE 


Chicago Orchestra Player, Like Ruskin, 
Gives Wife to Fellow Artist 


Cuicaco, Nov. 3.—The famous Ruskin- 
Millais tale of love and sacrifice is ex- 
ampled in the story of Paul Handke, a 
horn player in the Thomas Orchestra, 
whose marriage has just been announced. 
Handke allowed his first wife to obtain a 
divorcee and, in fact, assisted her in it in 
order that she might marry Carl Wun- 
derle, a first violin in the Thomas Orches- 
tra. The divorce was obtained in April, 
1909, and, although it is said by friends that 
the first Mrs. Handke tired of her release 
and wanted to be taken back, she eventual- 
ly married Wunderle. 

Handke insisted that she should stick to 
her bargain and, after the legal limit of a 
year following the divorce had expired, 
married again himself. The eldest child 
of the first marriage is in the custody of 
Mrs. Wunderle and the two younger chil- 
dren are with the father. 





Mme. Gisela Weber’s New Violin School 


Mme. Gisela Weber, the violinist, who is 
favorably known by concertgoers in the 
leading American cities, has established the 
Belgian School of Violin Playing, at No. 
235 West 110th street, New York. 
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WELL-KNOWN SONGS AND THEIR STORIES 
“AULD LANG SYNE” 








caw LANG SYNE,” though it owes 
its origin to Scotland and the 
Scotch, is not the work of Robert Burns, 
as is so generally believed. There is great 
confusion as to the real lyrics of Burns, 
and this is one of the disputed numbers. 
This essentially human song was written 
as were so many other ballads that live 
in the hearts of the people—by an unknown 
writer, who may perhaps not have written 
anything else worth while. That it was put 
into its present shape by the Scotch poet is, 
however, an unquestioned fact, though 
where he got hold of the original cannot 
be learned. It is thought that he may have 
taken it down from the lips of some old 
minstrel or wandering bag piper, as he is 
credited with having obtained other songs. 

He acknowledges to fifty songs, “begged, 
borrowed or stolen,” in the collection of 
songs in which “Auld Lang Syne” first ap- 
peared. 





The melody to which the poem is now 
sung is beyond dispute the creation of Will- 
iam Shield and was introduced into the 
overture of his opera, “Rosina,” in London, 
in 1782. This overture was published sep- 
arately as a piano piece and the air now 
used for the song in question became very 
popular. 

The Burns version of the song was set 
to two different airs from the one with 
which we are familiar, but neither were 
successful, and the words were wedded to 
the Shields music twelve years after the 
opera was given publicity, by a London 
music publisher named Thompson. 

The song was afterward introduced into 
an adaptation of Scott's “Rob Roy,” sung 
in Edinburg in 1819 and in London in 1822, 
while a drama called “Auld Lang Syne” 
was produced at the Opera Comique in 


London in 1878. 
HARVEY PEAKE. 





MUSIC IN MILWAUKEE 


———__— 


Quartet Singing, Chamber Music Con- 
cert and a Piano Recital 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 7.—Under the auspices 
of the Milwaukee Teachers’ Association, 
Florence Hinkle, soprano; Adah Hussey, 
contralto; Reed Miller, tenor; Frederick 
Wheeler, baritone, and William Janaushek, 
pianist, were heard in the Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church. The quartet was at its 
best in a rendition of the “Rigoletto” quar- 
tet. Mr. Janaushek appeared in solo num- 
bers as well as acting as accompanist. 

Local music-lovers have been treated to 
several chamber concerts during the last 
week by young artists who have shown 
marked ability. A most enjoyable affair 
was given at the Athenzum by a trio con- 
sisting of Pearl Brice, violin; Winogene 
Hewitt, piano, and Hugo Bach, ’cello. The 
occasion marked the début of the two young 
women and their program of numbers by 
Sternberg, Strauss and Mendelssohn was 
a difficult one. They were assisted by Cath- 
erine Clarke, contralto. 

Another successful recital was that of 
Harrison Hollander, pianist, assisted by 
Anthony Ollinger, baritone. M.N.S. 





Musical Harmony as “Essence of Ulti- 
mate Truth of All Things” 


“Music is a limitless agency for good. I 
firmly believe that it not only restrains 
every evil propensity, but that it is an ef- 
ficient influence in the redemption of what 
we call criminals. My quartet has played 
before large numbers of prison inmates. 
I have seen them so profoundly moved as 
to declare that, could they hear such music 
frequently, they would be compelled to be 
good and useful men and women. The 
testimony of the keepers of these unfor- 
tunates 1s uniformly to the effect that, a 
long while after one of these perform- 
ances, their conduct and display of dispo- 
sition were entirely changed for the better. 
Even in insane retreats the same benefi- 
cent results, in less degree, are noticeable. 
The strange and weird psychological prob- 
lem involved is profoundly interesting. I 
am not at all sure, but that absolute har- 
mony is the very essence of things. The 
conception is not irrational. Such experi- 
ences as I have just related go very far 
toward warranting the belief that perfect 
musical harmony is the very spirit and 
voice of the ultimate truth of all things. 
At any rate, it is perfectly certain that the 
purest music has a boundless and benefi- 
cent influence. If it tends to restore the 
abnormal mind, as it evidently does, with 
manifold more power will it drive the nor- 
mal mind into a closer communion with 
the absolutely good.”—Franz Kneisel, 
quoted in Philadelphia Record 





Many Social Engagements for Elman 


Mischa Elman, the violinist, will arrive 
in New York from Europe during the 
Christmas holidays and will spend a week 
in filling social engagements already made 
for him before beginning his tour with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Elman will 
play but one recital in New York, to be 
given some time in January. 





Ida Reman, the American mezzo- 
soprano, gives a recital in London this 
month. 


KANSAS CITY RECITALS 





Three Singers Who Contributed to 


Pleasure of Music-Lovers 


Kansas City, Mo. Nov. 7.—George 
Deane, tenor, gave his introductory recital 
on October 24 in the Casino to a large 
audience. Mr. Deane’s voice is distinctly 
lyric and not capable of doing very big 
things. But the lighter songs he does with 
good style and discernment, his enunciation 
being especially praiseworthy. . 

Joseph A. Farrell, baritone, sang his 
seventh annual recital on Friday eve- 
ning. He had the assistance of Mort S. 
Morse, violinist, and Mrs. Joseph Farrell 
and Hans Feil, accompanists. Mr. Farrell’s 
program was well selected and of interest- 
ing variety. His voice is a basso cantante 
of beautiful quality and resonance. 

On Thursday evening at the Conserva- 
tory, Ottley Cranston, baritone, gave a 
recital in which his selections included 
“Wotan’s Abschied” from “Die Walkiire,” 
aria from “Don Carlos,” aria from “Si- 
mone Boccanegra,”’ by Verdi, aria from 
“Der Freischiitz,” and two old English 
songs. Mr. Cranston has been in grand 
opera for several years and was perfectly 
at home in the several arias, in which he 
displayed a voice of great breadth and 
sympathetic quality. The last number was 
the “Prison Scene” from “Trovatore,” 
with Louie Collier Cranston as Leonora 
and Ralph Smith as Manrico. M.R. W. 





Gets Chimes for Tschaikowsky Over- 
ture from Russia 


Modest Altschuler, conductor of the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, has just re- 
ceived from Russia a set of chimes which 
he will use when he directs Tschaikowsky’s 
“1812” Overture at the first concert of the 
society to be given in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of November 17. On this occasion, 
in addition to the presentation of Rach- 
maninoff’s Second Symphony, there will be 
played two orchestral novelties never be- 
fore heard in this country. Alexander 
Heinemann, the German baritone, who will 
make his first appearance in this city with 
orchestra at the concert, will sing a group 
of new songs 





Nicola Zerola’s St. Louis Program 


Nicola Zerola, tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Company, has been engaged to sing 
at a concert at the home of Mrs. John T. 
Davis in St. Louis, the afternoon of No- 
vember 15. His selections on that occasion 
will be made up entirely from the modern 
Italian school and will include: 

*Un dal azzurre,” Spazio; “Come un bel di 
Maggio,” from “Andrea Chenier,” Giordano: 

“L’anima ho stanca,” from “Adrienne Lecouv- 
reur,”’ Cilea; “Vesti la giubba,” from “Pagliacci,” 
Leoncavallo; “E lucean le stelle,” from “Tosca,” 
Puccini. 


Appointments for Two Shaw Pupils 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa,, Nov. 7.—Edward 
Shippen Van Leer, a pupil of W. Warren 
Shaw of this city, has been selected as the 
solo tenor of the Third Presbyterian 
Church in Germantown. Wilber Herwig, 
another pupil of Mr. Shaw, has been select- 
ed as solo tenor of the Cathedral. 





August van Biene, the actor-'cellist, has 
recently given his six thousandth perform- 
ance of “A Broken Melody.” 
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[N the course of a recent visit to Toledo, 

O., Maud Powell, the violinist, visited 
Robinson Locke, proprietor of the Toledo 
Blade, and known throughout the Middle 
West for his potent and beneficent influence 
as a dramatic and musical critic. Thanks to 
Mr. Locke, the dramatic and musical de- 


partments of the Blade have long since 





Locke, 
Toledo “Blade,” 
of High Standing 


Proprietor of the 
and a Musical Critic 


Robinson 


been looked upon as the very finest in that 
section of the country, and those artists are 
few who do not ardently aspire to its good 
graces. Mr. Locke is a critic who has no 
fear of attackino the unworthy in music 
or the drama in a most scathing manner. 
3eing asked once whether he was as severe 
in his musical as in his dramatic criticism 


he replied epigrammatically, “There is not 
as much bad music as there is bad drama.” 

But Mr. Locke has done more, as Miss 
Powell discovered, than merely to have won 
fame for himself and his paper. He has 
founded a library—the word does not exag- 
gerate—of press clippings about musical 
and dramatic artists that is the wonder and 
admiration of all who see it and learn the 
nature of its workings. For years and 
years Mr. Locke’s collection has been ac- 
cumulating, until at present its proportions 
are vast. 

Covering the walls of the Blade office 
are the autographed photos of more than 
a generation of musical and _ theatrical 
celebrities. One of these shows Mr. and 
Mrs, Parepa Rosa when Mr. Rosa opened 
the Wheeler Opera House in Toledo, in 





1871. Then there are early pictures of 
Patti, and an autographed letter of that 
singer, while among innumerable other 


pictures and letters are those of Booth, Sal- 
vini, Forrest, Charlotte Cushman, Lawrence 
Barrett, Henry Irving, Richard Mansfield, 
De Pachmann, the De Reszkes, and others 
equally famous, all autographed. One par- 
ticularly interesting item is Booth’s first 
program in Boston, at the Boston Museum, 
when he appeared in “Richard III,” on Sep- 
tember 10, 1849. 

The collection of newspaper clippings, 
which forms perhaps the more interesting 
of the two collections, is stored away in 
some 2,400 portfolios and 300 volumes. 
These are placed on shelves of dull-finished 
walnut, extremely artistic in appearance, 
which are built around the walls. Nearly 
one thousand portfolios of various actors 
and artists fill one entire side of the room. 
Each portfolio contains 50 sub-cases, each 
case holding on the average 100 clippings— 
a total of about five million clippings stored 
away in one large set of shelves. Besides 
these are 1,200 portfolios belonging to as 
many artists and containing a countless 
number of clippings. In addition there is a 
bewildering array of bound volumes. 

The handling of this colossal array of 
clippings necessitates a very well defined 
system of procedure. Miscellaneous ones 
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Management: Loudon Chariton, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
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Mr. Locke’s Library, in Which He Has Filed Clippings Describing the Work of 


Musical and Dramatic Artists. 


The Collection is Probably the Most Com- 


prehensive in this Country 





are collected alphabetically, with sub-divi- 
sions according to the vowels; e. g., Sa, Sca, 
Sha, and so on, and then Se, Sce, She, etc., 
etc. When one artist has enough clippings 
accumulated against his initial, he enjoys 
the honor of an individual portfolid. When 
this becomes unwieldy it is transformed 
into a bound volume; that is, providing the 
artist iss worthy of the distinction. The 
volumes are beautifully bound. In those 
cases where photographs and articles are 
taken from printed books, they are “inlet” 
in the leaf of a bound portfolio, so that 
both sides may be preserved. 


spirit of the immense 
amount of work in connection with the 
task of amassing journalistic extracts is 
Mrs. Louise V. Pond, who, full of enthu- 
siasm and love for her work, has 
been busy cutting and pasting for many 
years. Under her careful supervision the 
“archives” have been filled with scrupulous 
care. 

Fabulous sums have been offered Mr. 
Locke for this incomparable collection, the 
usefulness of which in settling disputes and 
determining the veracity of press agent 
tales cannot be overestimated. 


she guiding 





Denver Center of American Music So- 
ciety Begins Activities 


Denver, Nov. 2.—The first monthly din- 
ner of the newly formed Denver center of 
the American Music Society, held October 
27, was attended by about eighty of Den- 
vers most cultured men and women in 
music and other art circles, Mrs. Sara 
Platt Decker presiding. J. C. Wilcox ex- 
plained the purpose of the society and 
made a plea for good-fellowship among 
musicians; Henry Houseley prefaced the 
performance of his string quartet by a 
brief talk on “Chamber Music,” and Dr. 
John Gower spoke on “Music and Science.” 
The program presented the Baker String 
Quartet in three movements of the manu- 
script. Quartet No. 2, by Henry Houseley 
—a work completed some eighteen years 
ago and several times performed here; 
Mrs. Lucile Roessing Griffey, the local so- 
prano, who was heard in the Cadman 
“American Indian Songs;” Hans Dressel, 
‘cellist, and Francis Hendricks, pianist, who 
played his own “Petites Cloches dans la 
srume” and the Bach-Tausig D minor 
fugue. The Denver Center tendered a re- 


ception to Liza Lehmann at the home of its 
president, Fritz Thies, on October 30. 


ic. Ww. 





Sergius Rachmaninoff was the piano so- 
loist of the recent Leeds Festival. 
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THE ANNA GROFF-BRYANT 
INSTITUTE 


+ A School devoted exclu- 
@ sively to the Artistic Train- 
Ming of Singers and Vocal 
Teachers. 


“The Three Portals:’’ 
Culture, Art, Science— 
A new system of rounded out 
education; new American 
f school of vocal art; new system 
of vocal therapy. A new dis- 
covery, product of 18 peary 
of independent scientific re- 

search work in vocal ponkeeee 
by Anna Groff-Bryant, 


Send for new booklet, giving 
full particulars. ddress 


ANNA GROFF-BRYANT ecnirere, $22 tap Arts Bidg., Chicago 
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[Continued from page 15.] 


in the manner in which he accompanied the 
E flat major concert No. 5. 

We have long since learned to estimate 
Arthur Schnabel as a pianist of the highest 
standard, both with regard to his technical 
and his musical ability. But it is only 
lately that Mr. Schnabel has shown evi- 
dence of becoming a Beethoven interpreter, 
who, as such, seems qualified in the future 
to enter on the inheritance of a Hans von 
Bilow or a Eugen d’Albert. 


A Hitherto Unpublished Wagner Manuscript 


We have learned that the firm of J. A. 
Stargardt, of Berlin, once purchased a 
music manuscript from the hand of Rich- 
ard Wagner himself that has not been 
known. It is an arrangement of the song, 
“Traume” (a study belonging to “Tristan 
und Isolde”), for solo violin and a small 
orchestra of ten parts. Each page of the 
manuscript of ten pages bears the well- 
known initials “R. W.” with the peculiar 
flourish. This manuscript was written in 
Zurich in the year 1857 and represents a 
dedication to Mathilde Wesendonk. 

Ignaz Friedman, one of the most popular 
pianists of to-day, who participated so suc- 


cessfully in the Munich Strauss week, has 
perhaps the greatest number of concert en- 
gagements for this season. He has been 
booked for more than ninety concerts. 
Among other works, he will play Henryk 
Melcer’s piano concerto which won the 
Rubinstein prize fifteen years ago. In the 
course of the Winter the talented pupil of 
this noted artist, Mlle. Familier, will make 
her début in Berlin, where she will give 
three concerts, one of which is to be with 
orchestra. 

Augusta Cottlow, the American pianist, 
having taken up her residence in Berlin, 
will devote much of ther time to instruc- 
tion. 

The Stern Conservatory of Berlin, of 
which Gustav Hollaender is director, will 
celebrate the sixtieth anniversary of its 
founding by two festal concerts with or- 
chestra in the Beethoven Saal. The first 
concert, on Sunday afternoon, November 6, 
will include performances by pupils, and in 
the second concert, on Monday, November 
7, at 7:30, solo renditions by teachers will 
take place. Professor Philipp Rufer will 
conduct his Rubens Festal Overture and 
Professor Hollaender his new violin con- 
certo (No. 3 in D minor, op. 66) for the 
first time. O. P. JAcos. 





Tonkiinstler Society’s Interesting Pro- 
gram in Brooklyn 


With a program comprising Mendels- 
sohn’s B flat organ sonata, Rafft’s Suite. for 
piano and violin, op. 210, Boellmann’s trio 
for piano, violin and ’cello and a group of 
songs by Schumann, Brahms and Wolf, 
the Tonkiinstler Society of New York gave 
a concert in Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, on 
the evening of November 9. .The partici- 
pating artists were A. Campbell Weston, 
organist; David H. Schmidt, Jr., violinist ; 
August Arnold, pianist; Mae Jennings, con- 
tralto, and the Tollefsen Trio. Each of 
the numbers was well rendered, and the 
work of the Tollefsens in the Boellmann 
trio was an example of the polish, finish 
and poetic insight which these artists have 
at their command. 





Arion Club, of Milwaukee, Asks $30,000 
Endowment Fund 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 7.—At its festival con- 
cert, held in the Milwaukee Auditorium, on 
November 3, the Arion Musical Club de- 
cided to ask for an endowment of $30,000 
for the maintenance of the organization. 
The Arion Club is thirty-three years old 
and recognizes the fact that endowments 
have been established for other leading 
clubs of this country and Europe. The fund 
is expected to enable the club to present the 
best works of the great masters and to 
continue its activities, unhampered by the 
difficulties and anxieties which always be- 
hand to 


set a society that “lives from 
mouth.” The public will gain by lower- 
priced concerts. M.N.S. 





Mme. Schumann-Heink to Visit Bermuda 


Mme. Schumann-Heink, during the past 
fortnight, has sung in Knoxville, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Houston, San Antonio, and 
Oklahoma. Her southwestern engagements 
will keep her busy until November 29, when 
she is to give her annual recital in Boston. 
On December 9 Mme. Schumann-Heink 
will start her Winter vacation and now 
plans to go to the Bermudas, where she 
has long desired to visit. She will be heard 
only three times this season in New York, 
her one song recital being scheduled to take 
place in Carnegie Hall late in January. 
The other two appearances will be made 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra in March. 


Roberto Corrucini Back from Mexico 


the vocal instructor, 
has returned from a professional sojourn 
in Mexico to his studio at No. 37 West 
Sixtieth street, New York. He is to add 
classes in grand opera répertoire to his 
regular work. In the opera classes he will 
have as his associate Maestro G. Angelini, 
who has been conductor with many opera 
companies in recent years. 


Roberto Corrucini, 


Ernest Schelling, the American pianist, 
is to give a recital in Paris next month 
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Break Down Theater Doors to See Pav- 
lowa and Mordkin in Milwaukee 
MILWAUKEE, Nov. 3.—Seldom, perhaps 
never, in the history of musical entertain- 
ments in Milwaukee, has such a reception 


been accorded anyone as that given Anna 
Pavlowa and Mikail Mordkin and their 
associate Russian dancers at the Alhambra 


Theater last evening. With every seat 
taken and hundreds who sought admission 
to the balcony and gallery turned away, a 
splendidly representative audience greeted 
the dancers. So eager was the rush for 
admission prior to the performance that 
doors leading to the balcony were forced 
open, the bolts bein~ torn from their fast- 
enings by the pressure of the crowd. The 
management was forced to call in extra 
help to handle the crush and to clear the 
balcony and gallery of those for whom 
provision could not be made. It is seldom 
when expectation has been raised to such 
an unusual pitch that the joy of realization 
is equal to that of anticipation. This event, 
however, was one of the pleasing excep- 
tions. Such supreme art in dancing was a 
revelation to Milwaukee. M.N.S. 





Vital Defect of Most Pianists 


[Sidney Silber in the Etude.] 


The vital defect of most pianists is their 
inability to make music—music the por- 
trayal of the various emotional states—and 
to transmit these various states of soul and 
mood to their listeners. This is necessarily 
a highly complicated process. The eye per- 
ceives the printed note, deciphers it in its 
relation and importance to foregoing and 
following notes and phrases, the note be- 
comes a tone through the agency of mus- 
cular action, it joins with its neighbors in 
the production of sounds—the sum total of 
tones becomes a mood. Most pianists halt 
after the first process. Their note does not 
become a tone. “C ’est le ton qui fait la 
musique” (’Tis the tone which makes the 
music). Thus teaches a French proverb. 
Too few pianists, then, have a musical tone, 
full, singing and capable of gradation. Why 
are their audiences visibly bored while they 
concede and, in some instances, greatly ad- 
mire, their technical equipment? Because 
they are one-toned—“mono-tonous.” 


Another Composer to Visit Us 


Felix Albini, composer of “Madame 
Troubadour” and other light operas, has 
announced his intention of paying his first 
visit to America this Winter to see the 
\merican production of the piece men- 
tioned that is now running in New York 


Mme. Ternina at Damrosch Institute 


Mme. Milka Ternina will resume her 
work as a teacher of singing at the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, New York, with a 
picked class of twelve, selected for special 
musical and dramatic ability. 
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SONCS BY 


CELESTE D, HECKSCHER 


The buoyant and beautiful melodic inspiration ani- 
mating all of CELESTE D. HECKSCHER'S ware 
sitions, as well as the unfailing poetic quality of 
musicianship, have won the admiration of many prom- 
inent musicians. The three following songs combine 
warmth and simplicity of feeling, with much charm 
of style. 

NORSE MAIDEN’S LAMENT - - + = - $0.60 

Has almost the simplicity of afolksong. For mezzo. 
L'ANGE GARDIEN - © = © * s©# « « -50 

French and English words. Somewhat after the 

French school. ezzo or baritone. 

POURQUOI ‘: T’AIME - © = e© e+ = = 

French and English words. A very melodious song 

for tenor. Published by 


THEODORE PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Management: 
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“AN APRIL SONG,” for organ solo . . . “60¢. 


Published by C, SCHIRMER, 3 E. 43d St., N. Y. 
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* NORMA” WELL SUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS 
BY PHILA. AMATEURS PLEASE DRESDEN 


Operatic Society Presents Well Recitals by Leon Rains, Singer 


Chosen Cast and Skilful Janet Duff, Dancer, and 
Chorus and Ballet Alberto Jonas, Pianist 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 8.—The production Drespe, Oct. 24.—Leon mains, me 
of “Norma” by the Philadelphia Operatic American singer and the “Royal Saxon 
Society, at the Academy of Music, on No- Chambersinger,” in his recent evening of 
vember 3, added materially to the honors 
previously achieved by this unique organ- 
ization. Despite stormy weather, the house 
was well filled, the boxes being occupied 
by many notable people, including Mayor 
and Mrs. Reyburn. 

Bellini’s mellifluous airs and primitive 
orchestration in this opera had not been 
heard in Philadelphia for thirty-four years, 
the last important presentation being in 
1876 in the same house by the Strackosch 
Company, the musical director then, as on 
this occasion, being Siegfried Behrens. 
The role of Norma is most exacting, and 
it was in this part that Malibran earned 
world-wide fame. 

The Norma of Gertrude Richardson in 








song scored a complete success. This ad- 
mirable artist proved his best qualities in 
Debussy’s weird, fantastic, highly colored 
tone poems, “Les Cloches,” “Le Faunce” and 
“Romance,” as much as in Richard Strauss’ 
selections. Arthur Foote’s “I’m Wearing 
Away” was given with great tenderness, 
and it was pleasant to see an American 
composition on the program. Roland Boc- 
quet’s “Ellen” and ‘“Walderstimme” were 
also sung and further items on the pro- 
gram were by Schubert and Brahms, whose 
“Verrat” displayed Mr. Rains’s dramatic 
powers wonderfully; A. W._ Fischer’s 
“Under the Rose” and selections by Hans 


Gertrude Richardson as “Norma,” Bourke Sullivan as “Oroveso,” and Joseph §. Sommer and von Kaskel. Mr. Rains is a 
perfect program-maker and throughout the 














the Operatic Society’s production was McGlynn as “Pollione,” in the Philadelphia Operatic Society’s Production sete his wee aa” cae 
beautiful to look upon and for the most of “Norma” Last Week roomed Regt oe orgege — ae 
part a satisfying and occasionally brilliant femal Duff gy ee ee ennemunlt ad 
Vv 1 fF rt. an " ‘“ ) > - n” st: > _ ~ ¢ Z - CeSSz ar- ~ o ‘. . . > . - ‘ . : . «iil « , eS, Le os ‘ 

ocal effort [The “Queen of Heave stage presence had all the necessary mar Ellwood Carpenter. For the first time the Song Idyls and Greek Dances,” performed 


(“Casta Diva”) and “The Bloom of Life tial dignity. His excellent tone production society introduced a solo dancer in the ~ Tkaher we ie the ble bell ot. oe 
Is Lying” (“Ah, Bello a Me Ritorno”) and clear enunciation combined to make person of Helen Rigby, who flitted about weiitiean whith Gas Ftled be distin: 
gave the prima donna opportunitv. to dis- his: singing a genuine treat. The other im- in airy gracefulness tnat showed a, mastery guished Frog Miss Duff's program 
play her technic and tonal beauty to _ portant role, that of Oroveso, was sung by of the old style of ballet dancing. The was exactly the same as the initial one 





marked advantage. Even more effective Bourke Sullivan, an experienced basso, chorus of the society never sang better. idee tant haw ta od tm the palace of 
was the duo with Adalgisa—Leila B. whose commanding presence and vocal re- The Philadelphia Operatic Society is the teg ow Ry Bale sage! "Ke acd. Co * 
Schroeder. The latter has a voice o1 fine source made his début with the society only one of its kind in Anferica and is do- The sonal 1 gages -n be: tere meee 
quality, easily flowing and well trained, most auspicious. Leonora Sindel and_ ing effective work not only in musical de- ae oF an og “1 pi . af ae ” 
and the blending of her tones with those Thomas Mohr rounded out the thoroughly velopment in its home city, but in the gen- snich ae ‘op ad “nan My Mj uf in Al 
of Mrs. Richardson was harmonious and_ capable cast. eral campaign for opera in English. It has a on “yo ae ee " _ id 8 
mellow. A notable feature of the performance’ given twelve performances during its four ron fe “ss oe yg eee bes —- be irap- 
Joseph S. McGlynn’s voice, of genuine was the charming ° ‘Dance of the Hours,” years of existence, each with a chorus of pao te cage Qa ~ ag Pippi Rye ree, Rg herne 
tenor quality, was a delight in the role of from “Gioconda,” by a ballet of forty-eight 200, a full corps de ballet and an orchestra ~ gcse Rawal ae Be es Gocharadl 
Pollione, the Roman pro-consul, and his young women under the direction of C. of sixty musicians S. E. EICHELBERGER. gave o 7 ae” = al = noble 
art and showing a subtle body and graceful \ 
National Music Prominent in New York’s “The Coming of John from the Wilder- Mme. Soder-Hueck Soloist with New ‘movements. i, 
Sree Lecture Courses ness,” and “The Death of John.” The Jersey Choral Society Alberto Jonas, the Spanish-American ti] 
; viet work is preceded by a prologue, “The Pro- a ele SEE a al os .. pianist, gave a recent concert with Jacoba a) 
Folk songs and national music figured  phetic Voice of John the Baptist,” to be Ada _ Soder- ucck, contralto and voic€ Schuman, violinist. Their interesting pro- h 
prominently in the free public music lec- sung by Mr. Burleigh, St. George's bari- teacher of ..ew York, was soloist with the gram comprised Godard’s “Concerto Ro 
tures given the week of November, 7, tone soloist. Later on, when the work is ‘\t10n Society, of Passaic, N. J., at its con-  mantique” (violin and piano), Saint- 
under auspices of the Board of Education given in its entirety, Mr. Burleigh will sing °°" of November 3. She created a pro- Saéns’s Concerto, A major (violin and i 


found impression by the power, quality piano), a suite, op. 26, by Paul Ertel, which 


of New York. The lecturers and their the part of John the Baptist. Florence | ro ee he a ; 
and range of her voice as displayed in the proved a most remarkable work; Chopin 


topics were: “The National Music of Hinkle has been engaged for the part ot “. °¢, \cl in Sohn.” M 

Spain,” Ronald F. Oliphant; “The Descrip- Elizabeth, Charles Hargreaves for the 204 “ci mein soln, from Meyerbeer’s selections, ete. 

tive in Music,” Edmund Severn; “Schu- Angel Gabriel, and Emil Fischer for the Prophete, and in a group of songs im- The young violinist, Louis Persinger, 
: cluding “Der Tod und das Madchen and gave a recital in conjunction with Elsa von 


bert, King of Song Writers,” Mrs. Jessie part of Zacharias. The Welsh-American BF hy” —— 
Der Erlkénig,” bv Schubert; “Ich liebe (Grave (Jonas), who did very well as a 





B. Colsten; “Robert Schumann,” Pauline Male Glee Club, Thomas H. Thomas con- rs be 7: ue > 
Jennings; ‘Songs of the Land of the Step- ductor, will sing the music allotted to the Dich,” by Grieg, and “Strampalchen,” by  pjanist. “The violinist was excellent, his 
pes,” Mr. and Mrs. Barclay Dunham; Temple Priests. The chorus will number Hildach. performance of Mozart’s E flat concerto 
“Songs That Never Die,” Frank T. Mo- joo yoices. Mr. Norris will conduct and a es displaying his ability at its best A. I. 
lony; “Irish Music,” Mrs. Helen O’Don- Herman Kupfer will play the organ. Carl Busch Wins Chicago Madrigal 
nell; “Patriotic Songs,” Frederic Reddall. ; Club’s Competition for Composers Pe 
rt Serge Cuicaco, Nov. 7.—The W. W. Kimball Mme. Jomelli in West and East 
Lina Cavalieri Ill Again Aaa A hier asd “1: TF 
To Sing New Sacred Music Drama e é Company prize of $100, offered by the Chi- _Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, the soprano, who 
Paris, Nov. 5.—Sickness prevented Lina cago Madrigal Club for the best original gives her first New York song recital this ) 

Parts I and II of a new sacred music- Cavalieri (Mrs. Robert W. Chanler), from choral composition, has just been awarded season in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday after- 

drama, by Homer Norris, will be given at keeping her engagement to sing the leading to Carl Busch, the Kansas City, Mo. con- noon, November 15, appeared in concert ; 


St. George’s Church, New York, November _ role in “Thais” at the opera to-night. Mme. ductor. This is the second time Mr. Busch last week in Milwaukee, St. Louis, Lincoln, 
The four complete parts are divided Cavalieri’s condition is not grave, but it has won the club prize. The setting this Neb. and Oshkosh, Wis. Immediately 


7” 

ra. . - - , on . , . 
as follows: “The Annunciation of St t. John will probably be some time before she is year is that of Longfellow’s “The Day 1s after her New York appearance she will 
the Baptist,” “The Circumcision of John,” able to appear again. Done.” C. E. N. give a song recital in Boston. 
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W ix SO N SALLIE FISHER * 
Be | A A LINA ABARBANELL 
REGINA VICARINO 
322 W. 57th St., New York 





_ Voice Production and English Diction "Phone, 8945 Columbus datlice 
- yng Otis B. Boise, Ernest Hutcheson, J. C. Van Hulsteyn, 
Young English Violinist Geo. F. Boyle, Pietro Minetti, Emmanuel Wad, 
ARTURO Management: R. E. JOHNSTON Adelin Fermin, Harold Phillips, Bart Wirtz. 
St. James Building, Broadway and 26th Street, New You : : 
Scholarsh ips, Diplomas, Teachers’ Certificates Oatalogues Mailed 














Prima Donna Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
Boston Opera Company 
For Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 


Address, R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Bldg. 
Broadway and 26th Street, New York 





KEYES  CONTRALTO oni hoibtns 
MARGARET Management: fhe Quinlan International Musical Agency, Sur 


Cessors to the Wolfsohn Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New Yors 


CONTRALTO 
JANET tS Pr N C Er a = 7 QUCINLAN INTERAATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 
& 1 West 34th Street New York | copyright Dupont 
ALEX ANDER | HE-CINJ/ EMM ANN] The Great German Lieder, Baliaad and Oratorio Singer 
KGL. KAMMERSANGER (Royal Court Singer) 
First American Tour from November, 1910, until Jume, 1911. (By arrangement with Concert Direction, Arthur Bernstein, 33 Georg Street, Hanover) 
Exclusive Management: R. EE. JOHNSTON, St. James Building, Broadway and 26th Street - - New York City i 
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EVA WILCKE 


Certified Teacher of 
the German Language 


DICTION A SPECIALTY 


Teacher of Geraldine Farrar; Mar- 
cella Craft of the Royal Opera 
House, Munich; Jennie Osborne 
Hannah, Lucy Gates, Royal Opera 
House, Berlin; George Hamlin, 
George Meader, Royal Opera 
House, Stuttgart, and many other 
prominent artists. 


Address: Bamberger Str. 27, 
’ BERLIN, W., Germany. 











J. COURTLAN DP 


COOPER 


VOICE 








Berchtesgadenerstr. 35, Berlin 


BACHNER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


BERLIN 


WARTBURCSTR. 27, W. 











®-cor 








Teacher at the Stern Conservatory 


LEILA HOLTERHOFE 


Concert Soprano 


Berlin Address: 
Berlin W. S50. Regensburgerstr. 26, 














Tel. Wm. 1174 


ROBERT 6. McGUTCHAN 


Present Berlin Address: 
BAYREUTHER STR. 39" 


After January 1, 1911: 


DU PAUW UNIVERSITY, INDIANA 


HOWARD WELLS 


PIANIST and TEACHER 


Authorized Representative of Leschetizky 
BERLIN, W. Berchtesgadener Strasse 24 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


CONDUCTOR 
Instruction in Harmony, Composition 


and Orchestration 
Uhlandstrasse 30 BERLIN W. 15 


WYNNI PYLE 


s:: PIANIST ::: 
European Concert Tour 1910-1911 


Berlin Address: 
DEUTSCHE BANK, BEHRENSTRASSE 


MADAME A. E. 


SCHOEN- RENE 


BERLIN ADDRESS: 
Berlin-Wilmersdorf 43 Eisenzahnstrasse 


PROSCHOWSKY 


Vocal and Operatic Training 


44 Fasanenstrasse Berlin, W. 




















SOUSA ON AMERICAN MUSICAL TASTE OF TO-DAY 








HE American demand for music is 
the most cosmopolitan demand in 
the world,” says John Philip Sousa in The 
Etude. “It represents the composite tastes 
of more different people than were ever 
brought together under one flag and in one 
country since the famous tower of Babel 
took its ominous tumble. The American peo- 
ple hate a rut, and no one knows better than 
[ do that in order to please them they must 
have an infinite variety. They must have 
all kinds of music by all kinds of com- 
posers. We recognize the genius of the 
French composer long before Germany 
takes him up, and Wagner was well known 
and widely played in the United States be- 
fore the French came to realize his true 
greatness. Mme. Liza Lehmann came to 
America with her dreamy ‘In a Persian 
Garden’ under her arm. London couldn’t 
hear the beauty of the thing, but New 
York did and Mme. Lehmann’s reputation 
as a composer was established. 

“I am not a believer in national schools 
of music. The very idea seems ridiculous 
in itself. As I have said before, national 
music is nothing more nor less than inter- 
national imitation. A striking genius like 
Wagner arises, and he starts in to compose 
just as all his contemporaries composed. 
He writes a work like “Rienzi” which was 
nothing more nor less than an advanced 


form of Italian opera of the day. Then he 
does a little original thinking and realizes 
that if he wishes to make a bid for real 
greatness he must work not as an imitator, 
but as a creator. The consequence is that 
he brings forth a number of genuinely in- 
spired works, and, lo and behold, we are 
told that a new German school has been 
founded. It would have been precisely- the 
same if Wagner had been born in Russia 
or in Tasmania. In no other art is indi- 
vidualism so strong as in music. In Wag- 
ner there is really no suggestion of a na- 
tional school. It is simply Wagner, a 
musical mountain peak, and that is all. 

“Public taste in America is unquestion- 
ably improving. All changes of this kind 
must be gradual. People are attracted to 
the concerts of my band because they 
know that in the program they will find 
numbers which will appeal to them. If I 
played all Wagner, all Liszt and Beethoven, 
all Strauss and Debussy I do not believe 
that I should be able to help as many peo- 
ple as I can by attracting a certain element 
by means of some tuneful and often trite 
compositions that they can understand. 
They come and hear great masterpieces 
and in a few years they may be among the 
ranks of those who clamor against the 
very pieces which brought them to the con- 
certs originally.” 





CHOOSING OPERA LOCALE 





Peculiar Conditions that Confront Amer- 
ican Composers and Librettists 


There are two essential requirements, to 
my mind, for the composer and librettist 
of an American grand opera in English, 
writes Joseph D. Redding in a letter to the 
New York World, defending his choice of 
California with Spanish mission days as 
the locale of Victor Herbert’s grand opera, 
“Natoma,” of which he is librettist. First, 
he continues, a locality should be chosen 
which appeals to the imagination, is pic- 
turesque in color and costume and which 
naturally gives variety of musical form 
and treatment to the composer. 

If we confine ourselves to the English— 
the Anglo-Saxon sentiments—we find our- 
selves in an unmusical locality. We all 
are familiar with how our Puritan fore- 
fathers fled from music, stained-glass win- 
dows, color in clothing, etc., to worship in 
their own hard arid chilly manner. The 
Dutch settlements in New York and the 
English settlements in Virginia and the 
Carolinas are but little better. The names 
of persons and places are hard and rather 
unsingable in all these localities. 

The second essential is to furnish lyrics 
and recitatives which aid the composer in 
musical expression. Here is where, in the 
vast and varied domain of our country, 
we have a great advantage. Many of our 
purely English words are easily singable, 
many are not; but we can turn to Latin, 
Teutonic and Gallic derivatives, equally a 
part of our language, and make appropriate 
use of them. 

Don Francisco de la Guerra is a good 
American name., If I had entitled this 
character “Jacob Spottswood” — another 
good American name—the composer would 
have shuddered. 





She Couldn’t Sing 


she couldn’t sing, 
couldn’t sing: 


She told us that 
She really, truly, 
It seemed a very funny thing, 
But still we kept right at her. 
Ste said that she forgot to bring 
Her music—and she couldn't sing; 
No, honestly, 


Indeed she couldn't, 


she couldn’t sing. 
drat her. 


She pleaded that she had a cold, 
An awful cold, a dreadful cold, 
Rut that excuse was stale and old, 
And so we'd not 
We found out 
The truth—she 


admit it 
told 


really had a cold, 


later that she 


\ husky, cracky, nasal cold, 

She’d just exactly hit it. 
So it was good enough for us, 
Yes, plenty good enough for us; 
We had no right to make a fuss 

Or say things that would grieve her 
We had no right to growl or cuss: 
She’d done the best she could for us, 


ty good for us; 


And ths 
Next time, though, 


at was plen 
we'll believe her. 
N. » ¢ Ever ing if urnai 


Kennett Harris i 


WEIRD ESKIMO MUSIC 





Norwegian Composer Who Is Making 
It a Special Study 


Christian Leden, the young Norwegian 
composer and explorer, who has made the 
study of the music of primitive natives a 
specialty, has just set out again from 
Christiania for Greenland, says the Port- 
land Oregonian, to complete his study of 
the weird music of the Eskimo on the East 
Coast of Greenland. 

He has already made an excellent name 
for himself by his lectures on the strange 
songs of the Cape York Eskimo, and other 
tribes living further South on the West 
coast of Greenland. 

The Eskimo music is peculiarly simple 
and impressive. It contains few notes, but 
can rise to considerable dramatic effect 
and is, so to speak, inseparable from 
dancing. The Eskimaux are very proud of 
their music, and when Leden once sang a 
greatly praised European song to a Polar 
Eskimo musician, the latter somewhat con- 
temptuously exclaimed: “So many notes 
and yet no music!” 

Leden has struck upon a highly interest- 
ing specialty, and when, armed with his 
phonograph, he has completed his studies 
of the music of the Eskimo, he intends to 
proceed to other little known parts of the 
world to continue his musical studies 
among primitive natives. He is a hardy 
and fearless Norseman and, being himself 
a composer and possessed of a sensitive 
ear, he seems to have everything in his 
favor. 





American Singer of Light Opera Capti- 
vates St. Petersburg 


St. Petrersspurc, Oct. 22.—Now that the 
West has grown used to the invasion of 
Russian performers, it is interesting to 
note that America has scored a return vic- 
tory in at least one case. For Lucy Messal, 
or Messalowna, as she is called here, Rus- 
sia’s greatest light opera star, is the daugh- 
ter of an American, Lucy Wates, of Chi- 
cago. Twenty-three years old. beautiful 
and a splendid singer, she has taken Russia 
by storm. Messal may visit América later 
on, when Americans will be able to judge 
of her charms and voice for themselves. 


To Introduce Italian Chamber Music to 
New York 


Giuseppe Aldo Randegger, pianist, of 
New York, has founded the “Societa per la 
Musica Italiana,” which will introduce in 
New York chamber music by Italian com- 
posers. Mr. Randegger will have as asso- 
ciates Leonardo Brill, violinist, and Paul 
Kefer, ‘cellist. Three concerts have al- 
ready been arranged and the programs are 
to contain music by Bossi, Frugatta, Lago, 
Lucietto, Luzzatto, Martucci, Sgambati, 
Zanella and others. 





Ben Davies, the English tenor, has gone 
back again to the music hall stage. 





JOSEPH 


MALKIN 


GREAT RUSSIAN °CELLIST 
SEASON 1910-11 


Engaged by Philadelphia Orchestra 
January 20-21 
Management, R. E. JOHNSTON, 


St. James Building, 
Broadway and 26th Street, New York 


EDNA BLANCHE 
SHOWALTER 


COLORATURA & LYRIC SOPRANO 


Soloist with Walter Damrosch 
Symphony Orc ~ = 
Week of Nov. 


Exclusive Management 


Haensel G Jones, 1E. 42d St.,N.Y. 












same. PROTHEROE 


feacher ef Singing, Harmony 
Counterpoint 
610 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 


GIORGIO M. SULLI 


Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara, Clem- 
ens, Leslia J. Hulse, Reinhold von War- 
lich, Mario Sammarco, Etc. 


Vocal Studio 

1425 Broadway (Met, Opera House Bidg. ) 
hone, Bryant 2762 

Hardman Piano exclusively used 


: BENOIST 


E 
PIANIST :: ACCOMPANIST :: COACH 
Refers to the following artists: 

Mmes. Nordica Eames, Schumann-Heink, Marchesi; Messrs. 
Mischa Elman, Kreisler, Gerardy, Spalding, Casals, etc. 
The Hunts “ky Boulevard 
and 163d St.,.N. Y.'Phone 4600 Melrore 


WitFricp KLAMROTH 


TEACHER OF SINCING 
HAS REMOVED HIS STUDIO TO 
1144 WEST 37th STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone, 6882 Murray Hill 


MIERSCH 


R. Court Violinist to H. M. 
The King of Greece 
Graduate Munich, Dresden 
Paris Conservatories 
*“‘Nothing more perfect could be 
imagined than the playing of this 
Artist .”—Deutscher Reichsan- 

seiger, Berlin. Germany. 
Address: Indiana — 4 
Conservatory of 


TOLLEFSEN TRIO 


Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen Cari Tollefsen 
Vladimir Dubinsky 
—- TOUR BOOKING 
we io 


5 West 38th St., NEW YORK 


WARFORD 


Lectare Song Recitals 
38 East 22d St., New York 
"Phone, 395 Gramercy 
CARL BERNHARD 


PHILIPSEN 


PIANIST 
RANKESTR. 7 
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BERLIN-W. 


Emmy Raabe-Burg 
SOPRANO 
Recommended by Mme. Johanna Gadski 


Vocal Instruction for Opera and Concert 


BERLIN STUDIO: BREGENZERSTRASSE 15 
Tel. Wilmersdorf 4073 


ALBERTO JONAS 


JENAERSTRASSE 29 
Tel. Wilmersdorf 8269 BERLIN W. 





MAX WERTHEIM 


Grand Opera Tenor and Concert Singer 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


BERLIN W. KONSTANZERSTR. 6 (NEAR KURFURSTENDAMM 
Tel. Wilmersdorf 4068 


MORATTI 


School of Bel Canto 


For four years the only assistant of the late 
Lamperti 


BERLIN, PRACERSTRASSE i1 


GIRAUDET 


112 E. 19th Street. New York 


For Terms Address: ANDRE TRIDON, Rep., 


OF THE PARIS OPERA 


The Art of Singing 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER TO MAY 
"Phone 778 Cramercy 
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OLGA STEEB PLAYS FOR 
LOS ANGELES STUDENTS 





THE MAD RUSH AFTER THE THIRD ENCORE 








Famous Pianist Gives Recital in Public 





School—Charles F. Edson in 
Another School Concert 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 22.—If the student in 
the local high schools are not imbued with 
a love for good music, it will not be the 
fault of those at the head of the musical : 
instruction. Last week two recitals were 
given in which the students heard two 
capable artists, one of them of interna- 
tional name. 

Olga Steeb gave a recital before the 
pupils of the high school, in which she 
played several compositions from her large 
répertoire. She is a Los Angeles girl and 
one of which her city is proud. Next 
month she will play the Schumann concerto 
at the Schumann festival in San Francisco 
and later she will give concerts in Europe, 
having prepared nine concertos for per- 
formance with the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

At the Polytechnic High School there 
was given a recital by Charles F. Edson, 
in which he gave a program of unhack- 
neyed numbers, the prologue from “I Pag- 
liacci” being given in costume. Mr. Edson 
sings most of his songs in English and 
thus makes a larger appeal to the under- 
standing of the public than does the poly- 
glot singer. 

The programs announced by Director 
Hamilton for the series of symphony con- 
certs which begins November 18 include a 
strong array of orchestral numbers and 
soloists. The first concert will program 
the Fourth Symphony by Teddaadiy 
the MacDowell “Hamlet and Ophelia” 
suite and the “Taming of the Shrew” over- 
ture, by Goetz. M. F. G. 

















Depicting the Worship of Genius as Demonstrated at the Concert of a Great Violin 
Virtuoso—From the “Illustrated London News” 





HOME FOR RETIRED TEACHERS 


ing. An admission fee of $200 is charged, 
and if an inmate must leave for cause the 
money will be refunded after deducting 
$3 per week for board during residence at 
the home. 


Philadelphia Institution Only One of Its 
Kind in This Country 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 14.—A home for re- 
tired musicians, the only institution of its 
kind in the world outside of the one found- 
ed by Verdi in Milan, was established in 
Philadelphia in 1906. It is located at No. 
236 South Third street, and was founded 
by Theodore Presser. 

Before establishing the home the founder 
studied the subject for many months be- 
fore completing his plans. He visited in- 
stitutions in Europe and finally decided to 
call in conference some of our best known 
citizens and ask them to act as a board of 
directors. 

At present the home is open only to 


‘CHILDREN AT BETHLEHEM ”’ 


Walter Damrosch Preparing an Elab- 
orate Production with Stage Settings 


Walter Damrosch conducted his last 
opera nine years ago and from that time 
until now he has devoted himself to other 
fields of musical art. Just now, however, 
he is again immersed in the technical diffi- 
culties of a stage production. He is devot- 
ing all his spare time to preparing for the 
performance of Pierné’s “Children at Beth- 
lehem,” which will be given at Carnegie 
Hall in stage form on December 17th at 

An applicant must be at least sixty-five the second of’ the Young People’s Sym- 
years of age and shall have fotlowed the phony Concerts. “The Children at Bethle- 
profession of a teacher of music in the hem” was originally written, of course, as 
United States for twenty-five years, as a a cantata, and it has been performed here 
sole means of livelihood, and must at the in that form. However, Mr. Damrosch 
time of making application for admission conceived the idea of presenting it as a 


be incapacitated for active work of teach- mystery play, and Pierné has written that 


near future for a department for men. 








CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLECE 


Now in its NEW HOME Facing the Lake Front Park 


The finest building of its kind in the world Valuation, 
$1,000,000.00. Housing the largest of all institutions of Musical 


Learning 
Containing ZIEGFELD HALL 
An Ideal Auditorium—offering unsurpassed facilities for re 
hearsals and public appearances of students in Concert, Opera 
and the Drama. Available for a limited number of first-class 


bookings All branches of 
School of Acting M School of Expression 
Opera USIC Modern Languages 


BOARD x MUSICAL DIRECTORS 
Dr. F. Ziegfeld Dr. Louis Falk Hans von & hiller 
Alexander Sebald Felix Borowski Maurice Devries 
Herman Devries Anton Foerster Mrs. O. L. Fox 
Acquisitions to the faculty. 
ANTON FOERSTER 
The Eminent Pianist and Instructor of Berlin. 
ALEXANDER SEBALD 
The Famous Hungarian Violinist 
MAURICE ‘EVRIES 
The Renowned Vocal Instructor. Formerly Leading Baritone, 
Paris Grand Opera and Metropolitan Opera Co., of 
Founded 1867, DR. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
44th Season Begins Sept. 13 Catalog Mailed Free 
NEW CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE BUILDING NOTE—Applications for the 45 free and 150 partial Scholarships 
246-7-8-9 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago will be received until September 1st. 




















The Manhattan Ladies Quartet 


IRENE CUMMING, Ist Soprano ANNIE LAURIE McCORKLE, Ist Alto 
MABEL MEADE DAVIS, 2d Soprano ANNA WINKOPP, 2d Alto 


Address Communications to [RENE CUMMING, 
"Phone 2565 J, Morningside 612 West 135th Street, New York City 
Appeared with great success in principal European cities, season 19(9 














RETURN TO AMERICA—THE YOUNG BOHEMIAN VIOLINIST 
Thomas Orchestra 
RUSSIAN BARITONE 


JAROSLAV K O CI A N 
JANPOLSKI ==: 


THE KRYL VWAGNER-AGENCY ANNOUNCES 
Tour opens October 28 and 29 with 
For terms address C L. Wagner. st Paul Symphony Orchestra, St. Paul, Minn., or Bohumir Kryl, 1900 South Spaulding. Chicago 1!) 
1 East 42d Street, 








he is very much interested in the expert 
ment. 

“It is written,” said Mr. 
cently, “like all the mystery plays, with 
many anachronisms. For instance, snow is 
mentioned. Well, of course, snow is un- 
heard of in Bethlehem. I am planning, 
therefore, to have the stage setting repre- 
sent an old French village, and the cos- 
tumes I am selecting from pictures of the 
nativity painted by various of the old 
Italian artists.” 


Damrosch re- 


Represents Pavlowa and Mordkin 


S. Goodfriend, the business representa- 
tive on tour of Anna Pavlowa and Mikail 
Mordkin, has heretofore always been con- 
nected with prominent dramatic enter- 
prises, having at various times been asso- 
ciated with such stars as the late Richard 
Mansfield, Maude Adams, Julia Marlowe, 
Henry Miller, Mrs. Patrick Campbell and 
others of note. Mlle. Pavlowa and M. 
Mordkin are playing to capacity business 
everywhere on their strenuous tour to the 
Coast and back. 





Alys Lorraine, the American soprano at 
the Havue Royal Opera, is said to be giv- 
ing a “new reading” of Marguerite, based 
on suggestions made by friends of Gounod 


Sherwood Music School 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 
Eminent Teachers in All Departments. 
Piano, WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD; Piano, 

GEORGIA KOBER; Theory, Organ, WAL- 

TER KELLER; Vocal, Arthur seresford; 

Violin, Sig. Antonio Frosolono;: Public School 

Music, William Apmadoc; Dramatic Art, 

Winnifrede W. Just. 





Wm. H. Sherwood and faculty available for 
Concerts and Lecture Recitals 





EMANUEL ONDRICEK, NEW 
VIOLINIST, MAKES DEBUT 


Benda Sonata Played for the First Time 
at New York Recital of Young 
Bohemian 


Emanuel Ondricek, a young violinist 
whose brothers have won enviable names 
in the violin world and who has himself 
received the endorsement of European 
critics, made a bid for New York approval 
at Mendelssohn Hall on Wednesday even- 
ing of last week and was well received by 
an audience of respectable dimensions, 
which had evidently made up its mind in 
advance to be friendly. Mr. Ondricek pre- 
sented the following program: 

Sonate, A Major, F. Benda (1709-1786), (first 
performance); Concerto for Violi lin, Dvorak; 
Menuetto, Handel; Deutscher Tanz, Mozart; 
“L’Etincelle,”” E. Ondricek; Fantasie, “Bartered 
Bride,” B. Smetana-F. Ondricek. 

While the player exhibited some com- 
mendable qualities, he is, unfortunately, 
not one of those in whom the emotional 
element holds first place; and emotional 
artists are, after all, what the public of 
to-day demands. With the exception of 
the Dvérak number, he offered nothing 
that was calculated strongly to bring out 
the invaluable asset of temperament if it 
be really latent within him. The Benda 
sonata is an uninteresting affair. 

Mr. Ondricek’s playing of the Dvdérak 
Concerto was icy. His tone is of fair, but 
by no means remarkable, quality, though 
the dampness of the weather may have 
been a deterrent factor. As it was, he was 
obliged to stop in the middle of a number 
to retune his instrument, though his in- 
tonation was generally true. 

The performance of his own brilliant 
“Etincelle” and of a pyrotechnical encore 
number revealed his best abilities, which 
are technical. Difficult double stops, si- 
multaneous arco and pizzicato passages, 
harmonics and most of the other tricks that 
dazzle and induce applause were accom- 
plished with considerable agility and ease. 
hese pieces, therefore, brought about the 
most enthusiastic plaudits of the evening. 
Karel Leitner played the accompaniments. 

Comments of the daily press: 

He is a well-schooled player, who has a ready 
command of the mechanism of his art, but he 
failed to disclose last evening much truly musical 
temperament or feeling.—Richard Aldrich in the 
rnes. 

His best playing was heard in the Benda sonata, 
where it had the merit of being clear and gen- 


erally smooth, He played his own cadenza in 
this work well, and in it showed promise of better 





performance in the future.—W. J. Henderson in 
the Sun, 
Elsie Playfair, the young Australian 


violinist, who is best known in Paris, is 
one of the Autumn brides. She was mar- 
ried recently to a Russian named Vladimir 
de Ignatorosky. 





Harold Bauer and Fritz Kreisler are to 
give a joint recital in Paris this month. 





MRS. STACEY 


WILLIAMS 


VOICE CULTURE 
Studio: Kimbalt Hail, Residence: 4740 Sheridan Road, Chicago 


ELLEN YERRINTON 


Pianist and Teacher 


Preparatory Teacher for Mme. TERESA CARRENO, 
Berlin, 1908-’09 


7 ALBERMARLE ST. BOSTON 


ams WELLS 


BARNES 


TENOR—Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio 
Personal Address: 317 W. 95th St.,W.Y. Tel. 4850 River 
Exc, usive Management: HAENSEL & ‘JONES, 1 €. 42d St., WY, 


BARITONE 


Recently on tour assisting Mme. Nordica, 











Mre. Lehmann, the Dresden Philharmonic 
D’ Creneetee, = others. 


Tompkins Ave. Church 


a THE QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL ms! CAL AGENCY (Successors to The Wolfsohn ais , 1 West 34th Street, New York 


ee LANGENDORFF 


LOUDON CHARLTON, 868 Carnegie Hall, 


Sole Management: “«- 


Prima Donna Contralto 


Concerts, Recitals 
Oratorio 


New York 





PCP |\nzpa4 | HRPM | 


DUFAULT 
FLORENCE 


Personal Address, 79 Halsey St. 


Newark, N. J. Telephone 1192. 


BENEDICT 
KOHLER ums! 


CONTRALTO 


Management 
WALTER R. ANDERSON 
5 W. 38th St., New York. Phone. 349 38th 


sencgomeat 
F. W. RUDY 


Highlard & Center 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 


TENOR 
Oratorio, Concert, Recital, Instruction 











339 WEST 234 STREET, NEW YORK 


"Phone 2992 Chelsea 


MEZZO SOPRANO 


M UJ [FO a D Formerly with Conried Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Under exciusive management 


HAENSEL & JONES, 1 €. 42d Street, Mew York 
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ETHEL CRANE 


SOPRANO— Cratorio, Recitals, Concert 
Available Sundays 
315 W. 98th St.,. NEW YORK. Tel. 9211 River. 


Beatrice McCue 


CONTRALTO 
Concerts -:- Oratorio -:- Recital 
Address, 420 West 119th Street New York 
‘Phone 6720 Morningside 


~ ELEANOR _ FLORENCE. 


OWENS-DETHERIDGE 


SOPRANO CONTRALTO 
Solo and Ensemble Programs 
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NO NATION SO RICH IN FOLK-TUNES AS THE IRISH 





It is well to start with a_ prediction. 
There is no nation under the sun, says 
Music, which has so rich a treasury of 
folk tunes as the Irish. Other peoples have 


their national airs, are proud of them and 
cling to them as an inalienable legacy. 

It was well for Ireland that she had a 
singularly gifted lyric author in Tom 
Moore, for without that little gentleman 
we should have rem ained in ignorance of 
many beautiful airs to which he adapted 
verses both grave and gay, eminently sing- 
able. Moore played on more than one 
string; he knew how to employ the whole 
gamut in a manner at once imaginative 
and refined. And, as has been said, it is 
due to Moore that we have so fine a col- 
lection of Erse folk tunes. They are very 
varied, not only in melodic structure, but 
also as to their poetic content; and seem to 
mirror the Irish mind with its sudden 
flashes of gaiety alternating with moods 
of depression; in the same way that Ma- 
gyar music reflects first the bright, spon- 
taneous spirit of the race and then the sad- 
ness that is so near to their laughter. No 
doubt many of the Irish national airs be- 
long to crepuscular periods of their his- 
tory; hence their gloominess and that un- 


dercurrent of petulance so noticeable in 
them. 

There is likewise a weirdness about some 
of them, as if the banshee lurked some- 
where hard by at their genesis. The Irish 
peasant seemed always to like to indulge 
his superstitions; consequently there are 
many tunes which conjure up visions of 
the supernatural of sprites with evil pur- 
pose and elfins only mischievous. Of war- 
like songs there are strangely few for so 
pugnacious a people; there are practically 
no rallying songs, such as are found in the 
categories of England, Scotland and Wales. 
The nearest approach to the martial vein 
lies in “Oh, for the Swords of Former 
Time!” “The Minstrel Boy” and “Go 
Where Glory Waits Thee” (“Maid of the 
Valley”), but none of these is at all mina- 
tory or boastful. 

To say that some of the lesser-known 
folk tunes of Ireland are more beautiful 
than those popularly known would imply 
that bad judgment had been exercised in 
segregating them for special favor. No 
one will contest the claims of “The Last 
Rose of Summer,” “Rich and Rare,” “Be- 
lieve Me, if All,” “The Minstrel Boy,” 
“The Harp that Once” and dozens more, 
but—there are others. 





IMAGINATION MAIN THING 





The Folly of Ascribing Success in Sing- 
ing to Personal Idiosyncrasies 


This observer (W. J. Henderson in the 
New York Sun) once saw a certain teacher 
sitting through most of a performance of 
an opera with her opera glasses aimed at 
the mouth of a certain famous soprano. 

“What went you out for to see?” asked 
the observer. 

“I’m trying,’ answered the watcher 
through the glass, “to see whether she al- 
ways keeps her tongue flat.” 

As if the flat tongue were the 
secret of a great vocal art! 

And the students also go to watch me- 
chanics. Some of them weep bitter tears 
if they find that they have seats on the side 
of the house where they cannot see the 
pianist’s hands. Verily they appear to be- 
lieve that if they could only hold their 
wrists in the exact position that Paderewski 
uses they could draw $5,000 houses too! 

Dearly beloved, it is not the flat tongue 
nor yet the elevated’wrist. It is not the 
Leschetitzky method ‘of elevating the fin- 
gers nor the diaphragmatic breathing. Nor 
is it the possession of long hair, nor of a 
Russian name that cannot be pronounced. 
None of these things makes success in 
music. Some get it through the smart de- 
vices of unscrupulous managers, who plz Ly 
upon the public gullibility just as remorse- 
lessly as the biggest menagerie showman 
that ever lived. 

Some get it. through the priceless pos- 
session of youthful freshness and personal 
charm. Some get it, like Caruso, by vox et 
preterea nilil. And some get it because 
they have artistic temperament—much 
abused expression—and breathe the breath 
of life into everything they interpret. 

If any one were to ask the Sun’s looker- 
on in Vienna what, after some years of 
observation, he had come to regard as the 
most important attribute of the interpreting 


eternal 


artist, he would answer without delay 
“Tmagination.” It is the radical necessity 
of all interpretative art. It is the thing 


that fires dead clay. 





Fifty Performances for Witherspoon 


Herbert Witherspoon, baritone, has been 
engaged to sine the art of Gurnemanz in 
“Parsifal” at the Thanksgiving perform- 
ance at the Metropolitan Opera House. He 
will continue as a member of the Metro- 
politan Company throughout the _ season, 
aan will make more than fifty appearances 
His recent concert appearance in Roches- 
ter made a deep impression, local critics 
classing it among the most important musi- 
cal events of the year. 





Cecile Behrens with Hambourg on Tour 

Cecile Behrens, who appeared with Boris 
Hambourg in interpretation of the orieg 
Sonata, when the latter made his New 
York début Saturday afternoon, is a 
pianist who will be extremely busy during 
the coming season Mme. Behrens will 
play with Hambourg at a number of 
recitals to be given in the East and Middle 


MUSIC IN SAVANNAH 


Studios Reopened and Several Additions 
Made to List of Teachers 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Nov. 2.—The opening 
musical event of the season here was the 
brilliant concert at the Savannah Theater, 
Thursday, October 27, by Mme. Louise 
Homer, of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and given under the auspices of the Savan- 
nah Music Club. Mrs. Lapham, as accom- 
panist, was most satisfactory. 

The Music Club Chorus continued its re- 
hearsals during the Summer. The chorus 
membership has increased to seventy. Re- 
hearsals are held in Ludden & Bates Hall, 
on Broughton street West. 

Some of the local teachers who have be- 
gun work for the season are: Virginia 
Ashley, piano; Miss Boyd, voice; Mrs. W. 
A. Bishop, voice, piano and organ; Mrs. I. 
A. Gibson, piano; Olive Gould, piano; Mrs. 
J. J. Gaudry, voice; Mrs. Franz Hubner, 
piano and voice; May Palmer, piano and 
voice; Rudolph Jacobson, violin; Mme. 
Laura Mehrtens and Prof. Leo Mehrtens, 
piano; Noble Hardee, Nellie Harty, Emma 
Grimm and Minnie Wood, of the Clavier 
Piano School; Mrs. W. Harry Teasdale, 
voice, and Mrs. Elizabeth Wilson, voice. 

Noble Hardee is filling a long-felt need 
in his classes in interpretation, sight read- 
ing, harmony and musical history. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Wilson has just launched 
into the teaching field after long experience 
as a singer. She is soprano in the choirs 
of the First Baptist Church and the Temple 
Mickva Israel. 

Mrs. T. P. Wickinberg, for years the 
soprano in the Independent Presbyterian 
Church choir, has moved to Jacksonville, 
where she has accepted the position as so- 
prano soloist in one of the leading Epis- 
copal churches. Her position here is being 
filled by Mrs. John Hopkins. I. 





Opening Musicale in S. C. Bennett’s New 
York Vocal Studio 


S. C. Bennett and his pupils gave the 
first in a series of bi-monthly recitals at 
his studio in the Metropolitan Opera House 
building on the evening of November 1. 

Those who sang were Viola Bimberg, 

contralto; Charles Delmont, basso; Flor- 
ence Cavanagh, soprano, and Lulu Rich- 
ardson, soprano. Elsie Cohen played the 
piano accompaniments. The program was 
as follows: 
_ Duet, “La ci darem,” Mozart; “Komm mit mir 
in die Frithlingsnacht,” Van der Stucken; “Nur 
wer die Sehnsucht Kennt,” “My Heart is Thine,”’ 
D’Hardelot; “La luna_ bianca e brunetta siete,” 
“Figlio mio,” from “Le Prophéte,’’ Meyerbeer; 
“L’esclave.”” Lalo: “Mon desir,” Nevin; “Ave 
Maria,” from Verdi’s “Otello”; “Gipsey Jan,” 
Victor Herbert; ‘“‘Waldesprach,”’ Jensen; Trio, 
“Sleep. Gentle Lady,” Bishop. 





Mme. Méré to Tour Mexico 

Negotiations are now pending for a tour 
through Mexico of Yolanda Méré, the 
pianist. Mme. Mér6é appeared a few days 
ago in Philadelphia in recital and as a re- 
sult of her success was engaged to play 
with the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 
She will also appear with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra in Cleveland and In- 
dianapolis 
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SAMMARCO HOPES TO BE AN AVIATOR 


That’s His Ambition When His Singing Career Is Over—Not 
Difficult to Memorize Roles, He Tells London Interviewer, 
if the Artist Prepares Himself in the Right Way 











“There are two things in life, however,” 
he remarked later, while I posed him for 
the camera, “that are particularly hard for 
me to do. One is this sitting for my pic- 
ture and the other is singing into a grapho- 
phone. Did you ever see an artist singing 
for a graphophone? No, well imagine a 
horn; the artist im the process of being 
pulled back and pushed toward this horn 
at the desire of the operator, and, back of 


Lonvon, Oct. 29—‘“After I have finished 
my career as an opera singer I shall become 
an aviator.” Signor Sammarce sat at his 
favorite table at Pagani’s and smilingly 
made this startling 
steaming macaroni. 

“It really seems to me a fascinating oc- 
cupation,” the singer continued. “Has not 
D’Annunziv tried it, and surely artists 
may be allowed to have soaring ambitions.” 
The famous singer made his remarks in 
perfect English. 

“IT am off to America after a very pleas- 
ant vacation in Italy and Switzerland with 
my family. You know I am a devotee of 
mountain-climbing. I have usually spent 
the Summer climbing Mont Blanc, and the 
Winter climbing one of the sky-scraper 
hotels in New York. That is one of my 
ways of keeping in condition. 

“This keeping in condition is very im- 
portant to a singer, for whom a careful 
way of living is a necessity. For myself | 
exercise with dumb-bells every morning 
and usually walk from noon until lunch at 
1:30. This is my only large meal on sing- 
ing days. I eat nothing more until after 
the performance, when | take a light sup- 
per. | gave up smoking some years ago, 
as I found it was not good for my throat. 
I drink only a little wine and that as a rule 
not until after a performance or concert. 
You see a singer has to be a model of all 
the virtues. 

“My London concert, just given by the 
way, was my first appearance in recital, and 
I must admit that I was never so nervous 
in my life. Luckily things went well and 
the critics were kind. But I was so tired 
afterwards that I could not sleep.” 

Signor Sammarco spoke of the two 
fragments from Monteverdi's “Orfeo” 
which he had sung the previous evening, 
and did | not find them very modern in 
feeling, considering it was written at the 
end of the sixteenth century? He hoped 
the work would be given in its complete 
form soon in England and America. 

“No,” in answer to a question, “I do not 
find it dificult to memorize roles, because 
[ have trained myself so thoroughly. I he began his singing career in boy choirs. 
could sing any one of seventy roles at short Milan, where he sang in Puccini’s “Le 
notice, but I have prepared them all slowly  Villi,” was the scene of his first important 
and well. In studying [ keep in mind three success. He sings with the Chicago Grand 
things—the style of music, the epoch and Opera Company this season in that city, 
the author’s intention. In this way I try Philadelphia and New York, opening in 
to get a sense of unity and give a con Chicago in “Aida” on November 3. 
sistent performance. EMERSON \\ HITHORNE. 
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Sammarco in His Study in London 


him, an orchestra playing in his ears. With 
all this distraction the poor singer is at 
tempting to do his best. It is certainly very 
difficult, for one always fears to spoil some- 
thing by a wrong movement.” 

Sammarco 1s a native of Palermo, where 
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Engaged for Montreal Opera Company 
Without Hearing 


Louise Barnolt, mezzo-soprano, was en- 
gaged for the new Montreal Opera Com- 
pany recently without even a hearing. This 
experience, so unusual as to be worthy of 
note, came to her as the result of the 
recommendation of her teacher, Oscar 
Saenger, of New York, whose advice was 
relied upon solely in the engagement. Miss 
Barnolt made her début Tuesday evening, 
November 1, as Mallika in “Lakmé,” and 
met with decisive success. She is to sing 
all leading mezzo-soprano roles during the 
season. 





Countess Clara Knuth’s Recital 


Countess Clara Knuth, a Danish soprano, 
assisted by Holger Bikerod, a_ baritone, 
gave a concert in Mendelssohn Hall last 
Saturday night, singing the following pro- 
gram: 

_ Arie of Op. “‘Tannhauser’’ (Wagner), Countess 
Clara Knuth; Hertug Abel, Ballade (Lembke), H. 
Birkerod; Dyvekes Sange, “Cyclus” (Heise), 
Countess Clara_ Knuth; Tonepoem (Sinding), 
Waltz (Agathe Bacher Grondahl), Inga Hogsbro; 
Somandsliv, “Sailor Life’? (Bechgaard), H. 
Birkerod; “God Morgen” (Grieg), “Yegelsker Dig” 
(Grieg), Les filles de Cadix’”’ (Delibes), Countess 
Clara Knuth; Jean Renaud, ballade (E. Behm), 
“Drei Wandrer” (H. Hermann), H. Birkerod. 

There was an audience of fair size on 
hand which showed itself pleased over the 
work of the two singers, although the 
event does not call for extended comment. 





Clarence Eddy in Middle West 

Middle Western engagements claim the 
attention of Clarence Eddy, concert or- 
ganist of New York, for the month of 
November. He plays in York, Pa., No- 
vember 11; Springfield, O., the 15th; Erie, 
Pa., 16th; Hamilton, Ont., 17th; Detroit, 
i8th and 19th; Buffalo, 20th, and Colum 
bus, O., the 21st. Sagmow and other 
Michigan towns will be included in the 
following week’s itinerary and Rockford, 
Ill., under the auspices of the Rockford 
College, on December 5. Mr. Eddy will 
also open a new organ in the First M. E. 
Church, at Houston, Tex. 


“Salomé” Not for St. Paul 

St. Paut, Nov. 6.—That Strauss’s “Sa- 
lomé” will be barred from St. Paul when 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company visits 
this city in January was definitely an 
nounced last night by Mrs. F. H. Snyder, 
the local impre sario. “When the agitation 
by the ministers against the opera first 
reached me I said I it would not be with- 
drawn from the bill until such a time as 
patrons of grand opera requested me to 
do so,” said Mrs. Snyder. “Such persons 
were seen by me this evening, and ‘Salome’ 
will not be staged.” 


Laura Zerbe, of Los Angeles, has dedi- 
cated her latest song to David: Bispham 
It is titled “The Sea Gull.” Her previous 
songs are “The Blue Bird” and “The Pur- 
ple Iris.” 

American 


Noldi, the soprano, 


Helene 


BEECHAM REVIVES 
* FIDELIO” IN LONDON 


Two American Singers, Whitehill 
and Hinckley, Distinguish 
Themselves 


Lonpvon, Oct. 290—Thomas Beecham re- 


“Fidelio” last Saturday 
Pitt conducted and the opera was 


vived evening. 
Percy 
given in German. Owing to indisposition 
of Edyth Walker, Mme. Gleason-White had 
to sing Leonora with only twenty-four 
hours’ notice. 

The evening again brought forward the 
two American artists, Clarence Whitehill 
and Allen Hinckley, who appeared in the 
parts of Pizarro and Rocco respectively. 
These réles were finely sung and _ acted, 
and, indeed, stood out strongly in the per 
formance. 

On Sunday evening a popular concert was 
given, with Mr. Beecham conducting. The 
artists were Elizabeth Amsden and Walter 
Hyde. The former sang “Elizabeth’s 
Greeting,” from “Tannhauser,” and a Mo- 
zart aria. Her voice is fresh and of good 
quality. Mr. Hyde sang with taste the 
“Swan Sone” from Lohengrin and “Un 
aura amorosa” (“Cosi fan tutte’) of 
Mozart. Among the numbers given to the 
orchestra may be mentioned Berlioz’s “Car- 
nival Romain,” “Peer Gynt” Suite of Grieg 
and Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony.” 
Mr. Beecham conducted with energy and 
taste, and a large audience attended. 

“Elektra” drew a large house the follow- 
ing evening. Mme. Plaichinger, in the title 
role, acted the part very realistically. 
Histrionically she undoubtedly stands at the 
top, but vocally the performance was not 
so satisfactory. Mme. Bahr-Mildenburg, as 
the Queen, again acted superbly, presenting 
a picture of Clytemnestra which could not 
easily be duplicated. The most satisfactory 
vocal performance was the Chrysothemis 
of Miss Petzl-Pererd. 

“Rigoletto” was the attraction Tuesday. 
The success of the evening was made by 
Mignon Nevada, the American, who sang 
Gilda beautifully, and, moreover, looked the 
part. Her voice, though small, filled 
Covent Garden very well, and she met with 
an ovation after the “Caro Nome.” 

“Tiefland” was repeated in English on 
Wednesday with the same cast as at the 
preceding performance, already recorded. 
“Don Giovanni” received a-first perform- 
ance in Italian Thursday. Signor de Luca 
as Don Giovanni was suave and vocally 
very satisfactory. High praise is due Rob 
ert Radford for his fine acting and singing 
in the role of the Commendatore. Walter 
llyde sang his part well, but his acting and 
stage deportment generally lack freedom 
Ruth Vincent as Zerlina was the recipient 
of well-deserved applause. The orchestra, 
under Mr. Beecham, played exceedingly 





sang recently in London under Henry well, and the mise en scéne was artistic 
Wood's baton. EMERSON WHITHORNE 
NEVADA REED 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 








TEN or fifteen years ago Horatio Parker 

composed what must certainly be de- 
scribed as one of: the landmarks in the 
progress of American vocal composition. 
This is “Cahal Mor of the Wine-Red 
Hand,” described as a “rhapsody for bari- 
tone and orchestra.” This remarkable pro- 
duction was allowed to lie in its composer’s 
desk for over a decade until very recently, 
when it was issued to the public by the H. 
W. Gray Company, of New York. 

Whether Professor Parker considered it 
too “advanced” for public approval when 
he wrote it, or whether he elected to fol- 
low Horace’s advice for the purposes of_re- 
vising and improving cannot be said. Cer- 
tainly the work is one which deserves to 
engage the attention of every baritone with 
finished vocal abilities and a complete com- 
mand of all the fine points of dramatic ex- 
pression. Properly delivered, the song 
should produce an electrifying effect. But 
while dramatic and declamatory on the 
whole, there are passages calling for smooth 
and polished lyric singing. A voice of good 
compass is essential, for Mr. Parker is not 
chary of high notes and sends the baritone 
up to high F sharp on several occasions, 
once holding him up there, fortissimo, 
through some half dozen measures. 

James Clarence Mangan’s poem is a sub- 
ject worthy to engross the attention of a 
composer with dramatic blood in his veins. 
It describes in expressive phrases the glory 
and prosperity that were Erin’s while Cahal 
Mor of the Wine-Red Hand ruled there 
with pomp and power. And then it speaks 
with potent forcefulness of the horror and 
desolation that followed his downfall—the 
whole being conceived quite a la Poe. 

Professor Parker has in this long “durch- 
componirtes lied” made no effort to conceal 
his indebtedness to Wagner. From Wag- 
ner he has learned much about effective 
declamation, and he has caught the Wag- 
nerian idea of emphasizing and coloring a 
word, a phrase, an underlying mood with 
the proper harmony, modulation, or devel- 
opment of theme. The contour of most of 
the latter, it must be admitted, also be- 
speak the molding hand of the composer 
of the “Nibelung’s Ring,” for Parker is no 
great melodist in his own right. By far the 
most original and notable theme in the 
whole song is the motive of Cahal Mor, 
which has the genuine ring of Irish folk- 
song, and is simply but powerfully har- 
monized. 

At several other points one finds oneself 
renewing old Wagnerian acquaintances. 
There is the “flight” motive from the 
“Walkiire,”. and at the mention of the 
“thrilling chime of many voices in a 
wreathed swell” one hears what conjures 
up reminiscences of the departure of the 
host of angels with the Holy Grail near the 


close of the “Lohengrin” prelude. Then the 
whole section concerning the pomp and 
splendor of Cahal Mor’s “mighty Dome” is 
founded both in treatment and spirit upon 
the entrance of the “Rheingold” gods into 
Walhalla. Later on, the king’s misfortunes 
and downfall call up vivid reminders of the 
distresses and the twilight of the Walhalla 
dynasty, while the destruction of the Dome 
is brought about in much the same manner 
as that of Klingsor’s magic castle. 

Yet, when all’s said, Parker’s song re- 
mains as a big, broad piece of work. It 
impresses one deeply in its mere piano garb 
and must be a striking thing when en- 
hanced with orchestration. Perhaps it is 
not Straussian in its harmonies and modu- 
lations, but what of that? May it soon re- 
ceive the recognition it deserves! 

* * * 

D ESPITE the comparatively little that he 

has given out, the name of Frederic 
Ayres is a guarantee of something unusual 
and beautiful. MusicaL AMERICA earlier 
reviewed two fugues by this composer; one 
upon a theme of Indian character, and one 
upon a theme in the nature of a mazurka. 

Mr. Ayres’s newest published work is an- 
other fugue,* Opus 12, No. 1, this time 

based upon a theme of the nature of a live- 
ly American popular song. 

The composer has expressed himself as 
of the opinion that there is a world of new 
possibilities in the fugue form, occurring 
through the great amount of new kind of 
musical material with which the musical 
world is now working, as well as through 
the liberties which are nowadays taken with 
form generally. He is, fortunately, able 
to set before one practical examples of his 
beliefs. The present fugue is undoubtedly 
like nothing else in existence. The theme 
itself is spirited, even scintillating, in the 
style of the liveliest American popular 
songs, with a slight suggestion of syncopa- 
tion, though not enough to stamp the music 
with definite ragtime character. 

A curious fancy has animated the com- 
poser in the beginning of the fugue. He 
has imagined the first theme as a tune 
played on a hurdy-gurdy, on a crowded 
street corner in New York, about which 
children gather to dance. The second en- 
trance of the theme in the dominant repre- 
sents another hurdy-gurdy, which pulls up 
at an adjoining corner, going on in coun- 
terpoint with the first; and so on, till three 
voices are moving. All this is managed in 
the higher register of the piano, and the 
effect is peculiarly glinting, and bell-like, 
and extremely melodious. 

After a slight development the composer 
introduces a lyrical section as an episode, 
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which is wholly independent of the fugue 
proper in so. far as its contrapuntal work- 
ing out is concerned. This episode is as 
simple as many of the charming little piano 
compositions of Schubert, and is of an 
ethereal texture and haunting in its mel- 
ody. 

The true development section of the 
fugue begins after this episode, and pro- 
gresses through various uses, some of them 
particularly felicitous, of the first theme, 
to a momentary return of the lyrical sec- 
tion, after which there is a stretto and 
coda, containing some of the finest writing 
in the work. 

The stretto is particularly ingenious, 
and, at the same time, lucid and melodious. 
It leads to a slight reminiscence of the 
lyrical episode, after which a brilliant and 
precipitant coda brings the fugue to a close. 

In striking out into new fields, as Fred- 
eric Ayres has done in this work, it is 
scarcely to be expected that he will attain 
perfection at once. More work in these 
new fugue forms with which he is experi- 
menting will, perhaps, lead him to more 
significant and highly organized treatment 
in the development section. But in this, as 
in all of his best work, the composer di- 
rects the thought forward into regions that 
are fresh and new, and full of promise and 
rich beauty. 

It is safe to predict that the next few 
years will find the name of Frederic Ayres 
very widely known in the musical world 
as one of the most progressive and indi- 
vidual of American composers and as a 
composer possessing an exceptional sense 
of beauty. 

Pianists will be greatly interested to ex- 
amine this fugue in E major. 

oa 
NUMBER of the songs* of Katherine 
Heyman have been heard in London 
during the last few years, where she has, 
in fact, been almost as well known as a 
composer, as she has as a pianist. 

But little of her work has appeared in 
print. Now, however, she appears with 
two Scotch songs, “Winsome Lassie” and 
“My Bairnie.” 

The first is a strange sort of piece, of 
somber tone color. It is in the minor 
mode, with a melody as simple as the sim- 
plest of folksongs and a running accom- 
paniment in sixteenths. The song is like 
the plaintive wail of a low wind over 
bleak highlands, something akin to the pre- 
vailing mood in Fiona Macleod’s writings. 
The range of the song is small and the 
melody lies low. 

“My Bairnie,” words by Gilbert Parker, 
from the “Seats of the Mighty,” is a mel- 
ody of the traditional Scotch character, 
graceful and well harmonized, and lying in 
a somewhat higher register than the first 
song, but still with a mezzo range. The 
ending is particularly graceful. 

The simplicity and beauty of both of 
these little songs will recommend them, not 
only to professional singers, but to all who 
sing. 





(1) “Winsome Lassie,” 
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(2) “My Bairnie,” by Katherine Heyman. 
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AN American composer who has, perhaps, 

devoted himself more exclusively to 
the piano than any other, and to whom the 
piano has yielded up some of its happiest 
secrets in regard to piano style, is Noble 
Kreider. 

His two Studies,* Opus 6, Nos. 1 and 2 
offer something which should be eagerly 
welcomed by pianists of a high develop- 
ment of technic, namely, something which 
is musically new and beautiful, artistic in 
the highest sense of the word, and which 
will serve as a medium for the exhibition 
of virtuoso technic. 

Mr. Kreider has evidently taken Chopin 
and Brahms for his starting point, but has 
found a freedom of his own in the use of 
intervals and phrases not to be found in 
the works of those masters. 

Study No. I is a running melody in 
eighth notes throughout, in three-four 
time, and in'the key of A flat. It is also 
in three parts, or voices, throughout, the 
right hand carrying two of these voices, 
and the left. hand the third. The intervals 
follow no regular order; in fact, the curi- 
ous mixture of intervals throughout is one 
of the most noteworthy musical character- 
istics of the study, and gives it an effect 
of dazzling richness. Many of the dis- 
sonances are of a curious nature, and the 
essential musical quality of the Study does 
not appear until it is played up to tempo. 
In the main melody, in a modulatory re- 
turn to the theme, and in a climbing passage 
toward the climax, the work is beautiful 
and distinguished in a noteworthy degree. 
It ends quietly in diatonic harmonies. 

The second Study is a virtuoso study in 
sixths for the right hand, running in six- 
teenth notes in two-four measure. The left 
hand carries a simple accompaniment. 
While the work is essentially a study, it is 
also conceived with a view to beautiful 
melodic outline, an end which the composer 
gains with such success as to make the 
study as enjoyable musically to the listener 
as it is interesting to the pianist. 

Both of these Studies are alive in every 
bar. Kreider’s inspiration is vital and flu- 
ent, and leaps and bubbles like a fountain 
from first to last. 

Pianists of highly developed powers will 
do well to examine these works in prepar- 
ing future programs. 


*Srupy FOR PIANOFORTE, Opus 6, No. 1, by Noble 


Kreider. Price, 60 cents. STUDY FoR PIANOFORTE, 
Opus 6, No. 2. Price, 75 cents. The Wa-Wan 
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Tina Lerner to Tour English Provinces 


Lonpon, Oct. 31.—Tina Lerner, the Rus- 
sian pianist, who will be one of the soloists 
of the London Symphony Orchestra under 
Dr. Hans Richter, will make a short tour 
of the English provinces in December. 
Among other engagements she will play 
the Beethoven “Emperor” Concerto at the 
concert of the Middlesbrough Choral Union 
December 7. E. W. 





The German premiérc of Wolff Ferrari's 
“Susanna’s Secret” was a recent success at 
Cassel. 
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“NAUGHTY MARIETTA” CHARMING _ 





Victor Herbert’s Score in New Hammerstein Comic Opera Ranks 
Among Best Work of His Career—The Book Stupid, but the 
Singing of Emma Trentini and Orville Harrold Is a Joy 


Oscar Hammerstein has not allowed the 
success of his first venture into comic 
opera to serve as a pretext for resting on 
his managerial oars. When he produced 
“Hans” at his Manhattan Opera House a 
little over a month ago it did not take 
long to ascertain that he need not cudgel 
his brains about further novelties for the 
Winter if he did not want to. “Hans” 
has settled down to enjoy the prosperity it 
deserves and it would have been poor pol- 
icy, to say the least, to have brought its 
run to any untimely close in the intefest 
of something else. 

Nevertheless before the New York status 
of “Hans” had been determined, Mr. Ham- 
merstein had contracted with Victor Her- 
bert for another operetta wherein to fea- 
ture Emma Trentini, the little Italian so- 
prano, whose vivacity and charm had so 
often delighted his grand opera audiences, 
and Orville Harrold, the American tenor 
who shone with so much effulgence during 
the latter portion of last season, as Canio 
in “Pagliacci,” the Duke in “Rigoletto” 
and in other roles. Where to give this 
work its New York production soon be- 
came a momentous question, until the ever 
resourceful Oscar solved it by securing 
the New York Theater. Here the piece 
was given its first metropolitan hearing 
last Monday evening, and by the end of the 
first act the audience which filled the house 
to the very ceiling proclaimed in shouts and 
applause another Hammerstein triumph of 
the real old-fashioned variety. 

True to his principles Mr. Hammerstein 
has treated “Naughty Marietta” in grand 
opera style. He has a cast of first rate 
singers and a chorus equal to the one he 
gave “Hans” down in Thirty-fourth Street. 
He has spared gp expense for the requisite 
lavishness of setting and richness of sar- 
torial furnishings. And last, but by no 
means least, he has gathered together an 
orchestra worthy to cope with the charms 
of Mr. Herbert’s score. One fears that 
if so persistently maintained Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s generosity will spoil theatergoers 
for articles of lesser quality in the comic 
opera line. 

For the book and lyrics of “Naughty 
Marietta,” Rida Johnson Young, whose 
name is not unknown to the dramatic stage, 
stands sponsor. It cannot be said that a 
great share of Monday night’s triumph is 
the result of any surpassing displays of 
scintillating wit or dramatic masterstrokes 
on her part, for the libretto is made out 
of conventional material, and contains 
stretches that drag wearily. The laughs 
are obtained through methods long since 
worn exceedingly threadbare. 

The scene is laid in New Orleans during 
the eighteenth century, and the story con- 
cerns a titled Italian girl, Marietta D’Al- 
tena, who has been immured in a convent 
but who succeeds in_ escaping. She 
promptly falls in love with a young army 
captain, Dick Warrington, and to save 
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herself from recapture assumes a disguise. 
Etienne Grandet, the son of the governor, 
falls in love with her. He eventually 
proves to be a well-known and long-sought 
pirate, so his claims to the affections of 
Marietta are thwarted and all ends as it 
should. This slight material is further 
garnished with the low comedy antics of 
an Irish girl and a Hebrew valet. 

But if relatively little good can be said 
of the book, it is difficult to accord suffi- 
cient praise to Victor Herbert’s music, 
most of which ranks among the very best 
of his career. Keeping in mind the cir- 
cumstances under which his operetta was 
to be produced, he was scrupulous to elimi- 
nate. such banal material as he had some- 
times been previously compelled to furnish 
as a concession to Broadway’s exactions in 
the way of “topical”. songs. “Naughty 
Marietta” does contain some numbers in 
which the verses smack of flippancy, but 
the composer has consistently prevented his 
music from degenerating into a trivial sup- 
port for the reciting voice. 

For the rest, to point out the note- 
worthy pieces would require a mention of 
almost everything in the score. On the 
first night every number was _ encored. 
The opening is a finely wrought tone pic- 
ture of the dawning day. This is followed 
in rapid succession by a sprightly ensemble, 
“Taisez-Vous,” and by a charming little 
air, “Naughty Marietta,” for the heroine. 
“If I Were Anybody Else but Me,” for the 
two comic characters, is an amusing satire 
on a grand opera duet, while the “Italian 
Street Song,” with its spirited if not highly 
original chorus against arabesques of high 
tones for the soprano, had to be repeated 
four times. In the finale to this act and 
in the other numbers calling for full vocal 
forces, Mr. Herbert’s exceptionally skilful 
treatment of the chorus was always evi- 
dent. 

The second act contains much other de- 
lightfully melodious music, its climax be- 
ing reached in the “Dream” melody, a 
slow waltz heard several times during the 
opera, and reaching its finest developments 
in a really splendid orchestral intermezzo 
and again in a duet for tenor and soprano. 
Mr. Herbert’s melodies have the quality of 
constant individuality, and his faculty for 
orchestral painting, as illustrated in this 
music, bespeaks great things for his forth- 
coming grand opera. The above-mentioned 
intermezzo is scored with a warmth and 
musicianly insight of which many a com- 
poser of more pretentious reputation might 
well be proud. The entire orchestral part 
is replete with felicitous touches better 
than anything of the kind their writer has 
yet done. Mr. Herbert himself wielded 
the baton on the first night with the result 
that everything went for its full value. 


When Miss Trentini landed in this coun- 
try from Europe but a few weeks ago she 
seemed scarcely on whispering terms with 
the English language. Yet the other night 
she astonished her hearers by her remark- 
able command of it, and particularly by the 
perfection of her enunciation in singing. 
Miss Trentini understands the principles 
that underlie all diction and hence no word 
is lost to her hearers. Her Italian accent 
added, if anything, a touch of piquant ap- 
propriateness. Vocally she was in fine 
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shape, and her high notes were pure and 
ringing while lacking much of the pene- 
trating quality which used to characterize 
them. Her acting was vivacious and mer- 
curial. : 

Orville Harrold as Dick had little to act 
but he had two or three songs to sing for 
which he got a reception that would have 
done honor to a Caruso. Mr. Harrold de- 
served every bit of it, too. His Summer of 
study with Oscar Saenger has given his 
singing a refinement and polish which it 
did not possess before, and he is no longer 
so eager to create his effects by means of 
the ad captandum big tone, though he has 
some ringing high notes at his command 
as he showed in the final duet. His voice 
has a remarkably rich and colorful quality, 





Victor Herbert, Whose New Opera, 
“Naughty Marietta,” Scored a 
Success This Week 


and is free from throatiness, while his 
phrasing is artistic. 

Mme. Duchesne, the former Manhattan 
contralto, as Adah, had little to do but did 
that well. Her English diction is some- 
what faulty, however, and her tones seemed 
occasionally to lack steadiness. Edward 
Martindel, a baritone, did good work as 
Etienne Grandet, while as Lisette, and as 
Simon, Kate Elinor and Harry Cooper 
respectively kept the audience laughing by 
their treatment of roles not over funny in 
themselves and depending on horseplay for 
effectiveness. The minor parts were effi- 
ciently done, and the chorus sang beauti- 
fully. 

At the close of the first act the enthu- 
siasm was positively riotous, and the prin- 
cipals were showered with flowers. Victor 
Herbert received a stormy welcome when 
dragged on the stage by Miss Trentini, but 
the audience would not calm down until 
Mr. Hammerstein had risen in his box to 
bow some four or five times. He made no 
speech, though there were loud calls for 
one. 

Comments of the daily papers: 

It is doubtful that the American stage ever be- 
fore had a comic opera prima donna of such worth 
as Emma Trentini. Apart from a full, sympathetic 
soprano voice that is far and away the best now 
to be heard in work of this character, she has 
piquancy, personal charm and finished action, Or- 
ville Harrold captured his auditors with his sing- 
ing of “I’m Falling in Love with Someone,” in 


which he delivered a high E flat with dramatic ef- 
fect.—Reginald De Koven in the World. 





It is a weird and fearsome libretto and will not 
bear description, but it does bear Victor Her- 
bert’s music, and that is a real pleasure to hear. 
On one of the pages of the program is a list 
of the titles of the songs, so that you can pick 
out the ones you like best. You will have al- 
most as hard a time as the audience of last 
night, which tried its level best to encore every 
one of them fifteen times.—W. ]. Henderson in 
the Sun. 

It may be said that Victor Herbert has written 
one of his very most tuneful scores for the piece, 
and the orchestration is always effective. Doubt- 
less the most popular number will be the Ital- 
ian street song, with which Miss Trentini first 
dazzled the crowd last night, but the song of the 
Casquette Girls, the ‘‘Marionette Song,” the quar- 
tet waltz, “Live for Today”; “I’m Falling in Love 
with Some One,” and “It’s Pretty Soft for Simon,’’ 
are among the other good numbers.—Richard 
Aldrich in the Times. 





A CAMPANINI CONCERT 


Chicago Hears First of Series of Popular 
Operatic Programs 


Cuicaco, Nov. 7.—The best thing for 
the price ever given in Chicago was the 
first of the Campanini popular concerts 
Sunday afternoon at the Auditorium. The 
directorate concluded it might be a liberal 
move to allow the general public to become 
acquainted with the individuals enlisted in 
the big operatic organization through the 
more intimate agency of the concert stage. 

The afternoon opened with selections 
from Boito’s ‘“Mefistofele,” in which the 
giant basso Vittorio Arimondi appeared as 
the soloist. Following came an interesting 
and varied program engaging such artists 
as: Armand Crabbe, Mabel Rigelmann, 
Mario Guardabassi, Francesco Daddi, Marie 
Cavan, Hector Dufranne and Tina de 
Angelo—all acquitting themselves excel- 
lently and winning much favor from the 
audience. 

Local pride centered in Leopold Kramer, 
the concertmeister of this orchestra, who 
gave the violin obbligato for the “Medita- 
tion” from Massenet’s “Thais,” in finished 
fashion. C. E. N. 





MISS FRANKO IN CONCERTS 


Noted Violinist Will Appear Frequently 
in America This Season 


Many who have followed the career of 
Jeanne Franko, the violinist, will be grati- 
fied to learn that arrangements have been 
perfected whereby she will appear fre- 
quently in concerts, recitals and musicals 
this season, This artist, who in past years 
performed under such directors as Thomas 
and Seidl, has won laurels on various oc- 
casions in the leading American cities, 
where critics have spoken in terms of high 
praise regarding her technic, the emotional 
quality of her tone and the ease with which 
she executes the most difficult passages. 
Miss Franko has won distinction also 
through her musical accomplishments in 
other lines. As an accompanist for some of 
the greatest violinists who have visited 
America she has shown her versatility and 
thorough musicianship to good advantage. 
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cabinet. 
give me to exercise my art. 
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What splendid results follow from your treatments! 
I am delighted to hear of the great success you are achieving, for I know it is deserved. 
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problem in all of its complexities. <A 
dapper littlhe man who has been nurtured 
in the land of bel canto, artistic in tem- 
perament by birth and affiliation, steeped 
in all the traditions of music and song and 
thoroughly familiar with opera ramifica- 
tions of all schools, he has thus early 
demonstrated his leadership by 
taking instrumentalists from this 
and many other cities and cre- 
ating am acceptable orchestra, as 
he did aforetime in making the 
house of Hammerstein victori- 
ous. Progressively he took up 
the chorus and further uni- 
formed these two bodies in a 
fashion most desirable for en- 
semble values. 

A word might be said for the 
chorus as an interesting and su- 
perior organization. For several 
months past Chevalier Z. B. 
Emanuel has rehearsed in 
French, English and Italian. 
This important factor, which 
has good looks as well as good 
voices to commend it, masks the 
heavy work and the coarse vis- 
aged imported chorus. These 
two arms of the service have 
now established a_ favorably 
firm foundation for a perma- 
nent structure in art. When 
Director Campanini returned to 
his desk after the first act the 


orchestra, in response to a sig- 
nal from Concertmeister Leo- 
pold Kramer, arose and gave 
the director the “tusch” as a mark of 


honor, a well deserved compliment for the 
dominant figure of the night. 


Zerola’s Illness Causes Change of Cast 
Owing to the unfortunate illness of 
Nicola Zerola, the eminent tenor robusto, 


who was billed to appear as Rhadames, the 
cast for ‘the opening had to be changed. 
This was the only item of disappointment. 
The big moment of the night came at the 
end of the second act, when the principals 
were recalled individually and _ together 
time after time, all coming joyfully 
through the front of the big “battle drop” 
until that immense tapestry was lifted, 

vealing the full stage with the complete 


company (enlisting over 380 _ people), 
superbly costumed and grouped by Fer- 
nand Almanz, the stare manager, with a 


rare regard for impressive pictorial value, 
opulent in barbaric color, warm in light- 
ing, and vital with its waving plumes and 
burnished gonfalons. 

The central figures of this Oriental en- 
vironment were the leading singers (all of 
majestic mien), befitting its value as an 
heroic picture. In response to repeated re- 
calls came Cleofonte Campanini in somber 
evening dress, followed in turn by General 
Director Dippel, similarly attired. It ap- 
peared, indeed, as if the Orient and Occi- 
dent met and mingled for the moment. 

In answer to long-continued cheering 
Director Dipnel made a brief but telling 
speech. 

“To-night we have seen the splendid begin 
ning which marks a long step forward in the 
progress and cultivation of another great 
American city,” he said. “How happy I am 
to be associated with such a great undertak 
ing I cannot tell you now. It is perhaps more 
important than my feelings at this moment to 
say to you that I shall labor with all my heart 
and soul to make the Chicago opera worthy of 
the city, worthy of the generous gentlemen 
whose efforts made the enterprise possible and 
worthy of the public on which ultimately it 
must depend for its existence.” 


“Aida” 
“Aida” has been 


an Appropriate Opening 

selected for opening 
musical events ever since it served so dis- 
tinguishedly after the famous order of the 
Khedive. Its spectacular qualities permit 
its being set forth beautifully. It is full 
of melody of the really rare kind, with 
effective ensembles and superb harmonies, 
in addition to giving leading singers op 
portunities for distinction. Poor singers 
cannot expect to war against its winsome 
melodies or engage in the dramatic flights 
of “Aida.” Neither can mediocre choru ses 
it successfully, and it also calls for 
care on the part of the or 
latter detail the augmented 


essay 
the greatest 
tra. (In this 


hes 


brass bands were not in tune, but as they 
are usually this way, it would have been 
miraculous if an occasion like this first 


night would not have shown some short 
coming. ) 

The principals made a fine 
pressing and overcoming a 


indifferent audience. Elenora de 


showing, 1m 
more or less 
Cisner 


the mezzo, made Amneris right royal, the 
worthy daughter of a king. She is an 
American singer who has gained honor 


abroad as well as at home, and brings to 


Cleofonte Campanini, 


the visual value of looking the part of 
Amneris as well as acting and singing it 
well. Mme. jeanne Korolewicz was a 
stunning companion picture in visualizing 
the title rdle. She revealed interesting 
qualities and a voice that carries well and 
is handled with real skill. She had the 
artistic originality to give a new or strange 
valuation to the sympathetic possibilities of 
the role. Her voice is of good range, par- 
ticularly clear and sweet in its upper regis- 
ter and telling in its timbre. 


Sammarco a Fine ‘‘Amonasro’”’ 
Mario Sammarco gave a strong musical 
and admirably acted creation of Amonasro. 
All in all, it was quite histrionically human 
and kinglike and did not overdo in the bar- 
baric fashion, as is frequently the case. 





Musical Director of the 
New Chicago Opera Company 


This great singer is blessed with a voice 
of splendid fle xibility, and he has the mu- 
sicianly instinct that always keeps him true 
in tone as well as interesting in revealing 


the intent of the song. He immediately 
demonstrated his artistic fitness as a most 
valuable factor in this organization. Naz 


zareno de Angelis showed another fine rich, 
resonant voice in the role of Ramps, the 
High Priest. Berardo Berardi was truly 
every inch a king with a rarely deep, sym- 
pathetic voice. 

A Triumph for Bassi 

It was a great night for Amadeo Bassi, 
the new Rhadames, a youthful singer per- 
mitted bv chance to vocalize anew the ever- 
fresh and pearling melodies of Verdi. He 
came as a stranger, but he impressed early 
in the opera and continued to work mod 
estly and effectively—sharing the honors 
with those more famous and widely known. 
Evidently he is a tenor of the lyric school, 
but arose bravely to the big and thrilling 
moments that early presented themselves 
in “Celeste Aida,” accomplishing its famous 
high note with a true ring that immediately 
aroused the apparent phlegmatic audience 
to heartiest approval. 

The opera throughout + was splendidly 
caparisoned and rarely staged with regard 
to its imposing pictorial composition. The 
chorus work was even strong and good, 
and there was a large and attractive ballet 
cleverly exploited. 

All things indicate that the start of 
‘ago’s grand opera was exceedingly well 
made and was cautiously but cordially well 
met. All the social factors were on hand 
to give acclaim to.the great event. Clarence 


Chi- 


Mackay, one of the New York directors 
of the company, the man who links two 
worlds to talk under the sea, evinced his 


admiration in no uncertain fashion by his 
presence and personally congratulating the 
Chicago directory upon the excellence of 
the organization, the splendid appointments 
of the house and its perfect stage. 


Mary Garden’s Début as ‘‘Mélisande”’ 

[he first representation of the strangely 
moving music drama, “Pelléas and Meél 
sande,” the joint product of Maeterlinck, 
the Belgian mystic, and Debussy, the daring 
French composer, who subtly mingles 
medizvalism with ultra modernity sui 
generis, was accomplished for the delecta- 
tion of a vast and curious audience Satur 
day afternoon. In addition to the appre- 
ciation of this work, the event was notable 
for the return to Chicago of one of her 
most gifted daughters, who drifted away 
unknown a decade ago and is now here 
laureled afar by fame as one of the artisti 
cally unique personalities of the age. ‘his 
combination to conjure with, and 
revealed the strength of the Chi 
Opera Company and _ the 
astuteness of its direction. The audience, 
at once curious and conservative, came to 
its conclusion leisurely but firmly, proud of 
Mary Garden; but more or less puzzled by 
the wonderful correlations of hve which 
may be the music of to-morrow. 


was a 
potently 
ro Grand 


aX 


There is a rugged simplicity, a sense of 
the primitive in the play that is deft and 
decisive, while the music harks back in its 
inspiration to the heroic golden age of 
Greece for the serenity of its poetic at- 
mosphere, the powerful depth of its pas- 
sion and the sense of tragedy ever immi- 
nent. “Pelléas and Mélisande” was appro- 
priately and beautifully set forth and in 
all parts superbly peopled, the cast being 
exceptionally strong and harmonious. 
Director Campanini had given most patient 
work to the detail of the throbbing, mysti- 
cal score, filled with evanescent beauties 
that live and die like orchids of poetic 
fancy, yet respond sensitively in revealing 
a wide gamut of music and emotion. Con- 
sidering that the orchestra was new and 


this a first performance it was nothing 
short of remarkable. After this remark- 
able performance had, been concluded 


without a hitch General Director Dippel 
emerged from the fastness of the stage 
and relievedly remarked: “It was wonder- 
ful—a more difficult task than ‘Parsifal,” 
and perfectly performed.” Which was 
praise, indeed! 
Miss Garden a Pleasing Figure 

Mary Garden, fair to look upon as “the 
white lily of Florence,” has been steeped 
in the role by intimate association with 
the composer’s intention and made Méli- 
sande very vital, very dainty and ever de- 
lightful as the dominant and fascinating 
figure whose presence ever gave joy and 
foreShadowed sorrow. It would be diffi- 
cult to recall a more beautiful picture than 
the youthful Pelléas leaning in the. shadowy 
embrasure of the castle tower, caressing 
the golden glory of her perfumed hair, 
while the soft music was raining stars 
about the radiant presence that leaned from 
the balcony above. All the gifts of grace 
and the impress of lofty histrionism marked 
the progress of Miss Garden as triumphant, 
and she was recalled before the curtain 
time and again to acknowledge the plaudits 
of her admiring audience as the splendid 
vital spark in a coterie of artistry. 

Edmond Warnery, a newcomer, shared 
the title role of Peiléas, and soon demon- 
strated his fitness for such fine association. 
He has evidently profited through the per- 
sonal association with the composer, in that 
his work so fully realizes the role of the 
ardent poetic and unfortunate Prince. The 
care exercised in giving a certain gaucherie 
of youth in gesture and demeanor gave 
realism to the romance of the portrayal; 
and the tactful and sound musicianship 
given to the intonation of the difficult mu- 
sic made his phrasing and diction a studied 
charm. Hector Dufranne made a strange 
and powerful impression in the impersona 
tion of the grim, moody and _ brooding 
Golaud; and his voice was equal to every 
emergency enforce ed by the accompaniment 
of singular service. It was in every sense 
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Photo. by Mishkin 
Amadeo Bassi, Formerly of the Manhat- 
tan Opera Company, Now With the 
Chicago Company—He Made 
His Début in Chicago Last 
Week in “Rhadames” 


a powerful if truthfully unthankful service 


to the credit of the artist, in the dual 
virtues of vocalism and action. Gustave 
Huberdeau was every inch the old king, 
splendid in his silver age, golden in his 


Gianoli was a 
Genez weve, and 
charm 
Arnold 
Doctor to 


rich voice. Mme. Bressler 
fine companion-piece as 
Suzanne Dumesnil was altogether 
ing as the youthful Yniold. 
Crabbe dignified the bit of the 
complete a perfect cast 
Caroline White Wins Triumph 

Owing to the continued illness of Zerola, 

the famous tenor rovusto, it became neces- 








sary to change the onera, “I! Trovatore,” 
announced as the evening entertainment, 
and a double bill was substituted, “Caval- 


leria Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci.” The 
former opera was made most interesting 


by the first appearance of Caroline White 
as Santuszsa, who swept the honors of the 
night with another triumph for America 
in one of the most difficult of modern 
dramatic rdles. She is a young woman of 
most attractive presence and acts unaf- 
fectedly and sings creditably, displaying a 
fine fresh voice. All of the difficult work 
entailed in the differentiation of mood was 
simply and significantly reyealed in the 
winsome and hapless heroine of the petite 
tragedy. William Beck was Alfio; Emelio 
Venturini was the frisky Turridu,and Tina 
de Angelo was the siren-like Lola. ‘The 
chorus work was given with wonderful 
power and color, and the orchestra, under 
Attilio Parelli, was compelled to repeat the 
intermezzo. 

Another native local cantatrice, Jane Os- 
born-Hannah, was destined to success and 
to win favor in the charming coquéterie 
of Nedda in the little tragic drama enacted 
by the clowns at the roadside. She entered 
into the fervor of the action with spirit and 
sang better than ever, astonishing and im 
pressing by her transition from the isolated 
dignity of the concert stage to the fiery and 
fervid music drama of new Italy. Alfredo 
Costa emphasized the strong impression 
made in “Aida” in the striking and original 
impersonation of the revengeful Tonio. A 
tremendously impressive and vital person 
age was Amadeo wassi as Cannio, as he 
made the most of big opportunities and 
won an ovation from enthusiastic listeners 

The first week, all in all, proved a great 
inaugural for a great organization—the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company. 

Cuarces E. 

Some idea of the attitude of the Chicago 
press in comments of the opening night 
may be obtained from these excerpts: 


NIXon. 





The results convinced those who witnessed the 
first preformance, and the consciousness that it 
was Chicago’s own opera company, built up by the 
work of a few public-spirited gen, but submitted 
now to the approval of the public. with the hops 
that it would make for the high credit of the city, 
lent to the applause of the audience a fervor which 
only genuine enthusiasm can kindle. This record 
of that enthusiasm is hardly the place for the 
sober reflection that “pleasure may perfect us as 
truly as prayer.”’ But among the crowding impres 
sions of that first evening one thought stands out 
vividly. The Chicago opera, like the Thoma 
orchestra, is good enough to make Chicago a bette 
place to live in.—The Tribune. 


The new creation, an expensive and most com 
pletely elaborated fabric, devised to meet and 
cover all points involved in production of an exact 
ing and eccentric hybrid art known as grand 
opera, has come full panoplied “as Juno sprane 
from the brow of Jove,’ surprising its most san 
guine admirers by its strength in detail of organ 
ization and significant service in excursions fa: 
from the conventional drift in the matter of 
repertoire.—The Daily News. 


Henry Meltzer telegraphed th« 
American as follows: 


Charles 
New York 
If the i 


inhabitants ot this metropolis (Chicago 
have tealized its signficance, it will have marked 
the shattering of the olden chains which, music 
ally speaking, for so many years had made the 
chief city of the Middle West a mere vassal of th« 
East. This, above all, is what the beginning of 
the first grand opera season under a Chicago man 
agement should mean. It was a brilliant opening: 
worthy of the artists who took part in the perform 
ance of a masterwork; worthy of the composer to 
whose splendid genius it was due; worthy of the 
liberal-minded men who, by opening their lone 
purses, had made the season possible; worthy, too. 
and this is the most important point, of this music 
loving, eager, modern city. 


Forming Opera Classes for Pupils of 
Oscar Saenger 


In announcing the forming of his opera 
classes for the season of 1910-11, Oscar 
Saenger, the New York teacher, states that 
they will be conducted on the same lines as 
last season, there being a separate class 
for each opera studied, with but one singer 
to each role. This year there will also b« 
a junior class for those not fully prepared 
to sing complete rdles, in which scenes 
from different operas will be studied. Thx 
lessons are given in a large hall with stage. 
and students are trained as if for publi 
performance. Stage deportment and acting 
are taught, and there are extra classes i! 
fencing and dancing. As heretofore, th: 
musical director will be William Falk, the 
stage manager, Carl Schroeder, formerly, 
of The Metropolitan Opera House, and 
the entire work under the supervision of 
Mr. Saenger. 


Christine Miller Begins Season in Four 
Pennsylvania Recitals 
PitrsspurG, Pa., Nov. 7.—Christine Mille: 
opened her season last week with a series 
of song recitals at Westminster Colleg« 
New Wilmington, Meadville, and Warret 


Conservatory. She will present complet: 
programs on the oth, 18th and 22d befor 
the Sewickley Valley Women’s Club, th: 
Pennsylvania College for Women and the 
Chicago Travel and Arts Club Miss 


Miller has been engaged as soloist by the 
Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra for Novem 
ber 15 and 16 at Titusville and Franklin 
and on the 21st she appears at Carnegi 
Music Hall with the Pittsburg Male Chorus 
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CHICAGO SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 


Mrs. Rider-Kelsey’s Apcotapaiist for Western Tour—Musical College 
Elects Officers—A Recital by Dorothea North 


Cuicaco, Nov. 7.—Mrs. Mary William 
Meagley will accompany Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey on her concert tour through the 
middle West opening in Pittsburg, No- 
vember 18 Mrs. Meagley went to Toledo, 
)., this week, to supervise the studio work 
carried on there by her assistant. 

Albert Borroff, basso, will sing during 
the latter part of this month in a series of 
recitals in Kansas and South Dakota. 

Mrs. Lucy of the Cosmopoli- 
tan School of Music, has such a large 
class of pupils that she has been forced 
to give up several engagements as violin 
soloist already this season. She will short- 
ly appear as the one of the 
Baldwin recitals. 

Myrtle R. Lee, mezzo-soprano, gave a 
recital last Friday evening in Music Hall, 
assisted by Theodora Sturkow Ryder, 
pianist, Julius Furmann, flutist, and Sig. 
S. Culp, violinist of the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra. 

An interesting concert, given under dis- 
tinguished social auspices for the Fellow- 
ship House Settlement, took place last 
Wednesday evening at the residence of 
Mrs. John Holbrook Hardin in Hubbard 
Woods, near Chicago, the program being 
given by Helen Abbott, soprano; Agnes 
Hope Pillsbury, piano; Helen Sears, F nosed 
Charlotte DeMuth Williams, violin; George 
Colburn, violin; Adolph Weidig, viol a, and 
Carl Brueckner, ’cello. 

The weekly recitals given under the aus- 
pices of the Northwestern University 
School of Music, at Evanston, are proving 
interesting. Last Friday evening Lemuel 
W. Kilby, baritone, gave a song recital 
accompanied by G. A. Grant Schaefer, the 
composer and pianist. His program was 
made up of three groups, English, Conti- 
nental and American composers. The last 
named was particularly interesting, em 
bracing Woodman’s “I Am Thy Harp,” 
Whelpley’s “I Know a Hill,” Loomis’s “A 
Little Dutch Garden,” and two delightful 
original compositions by Grant Schaefer: 
“The Wind Speaks” and “The Eagle.” 

The Walter Spry Piano School gave its 
first pupils’ recital of the year last Friday 
evening at the Assembly Hall in the Fine 
Arts Building. The special feature of the 
program was the first appearance of Mary 
Pumphrey, of the Faelten Piano School, 
of Boston. 

Maybelle Fisher, a young woman of at 
tractive presence and voice, last Tuesday 
evening entertained a number of visitors 
in the atelier of her teacher, Mrs. Stacey 
Williams, in Kimball Hall. Her singing 
of the great aria from “Traviata,” with its 
dazzling trills and runs, thrilled her list 
eners, the voice going, true and brilliant, 
up to E flat. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Chicago Musical College last week, 
the following officers were elected: Presi 
dent, Dr. F. Ziegfeld; vice president and 


Hagenow, 


soloist at 


treasurer, Carl Ziegfeld; secretary, R. 
Earle Smith. The Board of Directors se 
lected is made up of Dr. F. Ziegfeld, 


Richard S. Tuthill, Alfred M. Syndacker, 
F. E. Coyne, Carl Ziegfeld, and R. Earle 
Smith. 

Anne Irene Larkin, reader, and Henri- 
ette Weber, pianist, gave a lecture recital 
on “Pelléas and Mélisande” last Thursday 
afternoon before the Chicago College Club 
in the Fine Arts Building. ; 

Mrs. Dorothea North, who recently re- 
turned from her studies with Heinemann, 
was heard to fine advantage last Sunday 
afternoon at the Baldwin concerts, reveal- 
ing a voice sweet in quality and well modu- 
lated, as well as charm of personality. Her 
first group, embracing selections by Brahms 
and Loewe, showed a technic sufficient to 
cover the difficulties and a diction that was 


delightful. The second series brought for- 
ward eight representative songs from W. 
Otto Meissner’s “Art Song Cycles,” all 
pleasant and full of playful charm. Clar- 
ence Eidam, the pianist of the day, made a 
favorable impression. C, EL. N. 





Victor Maurel and the Movement for 
Opera in the Vernacular 
[Reginald De Koven in New York World.] 


With regard to the plan of M. Victor 
Maurel of giving opera in English at 
matinées in the New Amsterdam Theater, 
it will again be interesting to note the 
progress of the first attempt to fill the 
operatic vacuum created by the enforced 
retirement of Mr. Hammerstein from the 
field. The oft-discussed question of opera 
in English enters largely into this particu- 
lar development of the situation. I have 
always maintained that opera in the ver- 
nacular is the legitimate and unavoidable 
outcome of the growth of the popular taste 











IN FRONT RANK OF CHAMBER MUSIC ORGANIZATIONS 





Heermann-Adler-Sturm Trio of Cincinnati. 
Clarence Adler, Pianist, and Emil Heermann, Violinist 


’Cellist; 
INCINNATI, Nov. 7.—With the excep 
tion of Emil Heermann, the violinist, 

the membership of the Heermann-Adler 
Sturm Trio of Cincinnati remains the same 
this year as last when, in the first year of 
its existence, it made for itself a foremost 
place among chamber music organizations 
of the country. The new member is con- 
certmaster of the Cincinnati Symphony Or 
chestra, and in that place, as with the Trio, 
succeeds his father, Hugo Heermann, who 
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for operatic performances which has been 
so marked in this country during the last 
few years. I understand that M. Gatti 
and the Metropolitan authorities generally 
are opposed to opera in English as in- 
artistic and impracticable. But I think 
much argument pro and con anent this 
much vexed question might be avoided and 
the subject in general disposed of once for 
all if M. Gatti would tell us truthfully what 
he thinks would have happened to him if 
he had attempted to give the Wagner 
operas in Milan in the German tongue. I 
am quite willing to admit that it is perhaps 
more artistic from a cosmopolitan stand- 
point to have opera sung in the tongue to 
which the music w as originally written, but 
I am also of the opinion that cosmopolitan 
influences in this country of ours, which is 
growing in distinct and distinctive national 
feeling every day, are on the wane. And 
in support of this contention I would ad- 
duce the fact that M. Maurel tells me that 
the response to the announcement of his 
pian for giving opera in English, even in 
tentative fashion, in the way of generous 
subscriptions has been fairly surprising. 
, It is all very well to say that the 
great singers will not sing in English, but 
in this as in everything else the laws of 
supply and demand govern the situation, 
and once the people of this country, as 
they surely will, have unmistakably ex- 
pressed their desire for opera in the ver- 
nacular there will be no lack of a supply 
of first-class singers to satisfy the demand 
thus created. 





Passing of Mendelssohn Hall 
[Editorial in New York Sun.] 


One encouraging result might come from 
the disappearance of Mendelssohn Hall 
Some philanthropist might be inspired to 
build a new concert hall of just the right 
proportions. In size it would be between 
Carnegie Hall and the auditorium which 
is so soon to go. Then it would serve 
better than either of its two predecessors 
did the nurnoses of a New York music 
hall. Real estate speculators and investors, 
however, do not look upon this form ol! 
outlay with favor. So there will probably 
have to be another philanthropic enterprise 
to come to the rescue of New York’s musi 
cal public and supply the sort of concert 
hall which has been needed here for so 
many years. In such a happy event the 
disappearance of the little hall which has 
housed musicians for so long in West For 
tieth street might not be regarded alto 
gether as a misfortune. 
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From Left to Right: Julius Sturm, Perfect Piano 

must contain a perfect action. 
“a oe, ‘ Without this essential it is im- 
as gone to Berlin. The younger Heer , . 
mann is regarded as one of the ablest possible to produce that purity 
young violinists in the country, and his and volume of tone which 
ability was recognized by Leopold Stokov- charms the cultivated ear. 
ski when he offered him the position of The true musician demands deli- 
concertmaster over a number of older ap cacy of touch, responsiveness, 
plicants. Julius Sturm has been solo ’cellist eas . . . 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra for repetition, in the action of his 
years and at the same time has been doing piano. All these qualities are 
trio work all his life. He has an extended found in highest development in 
knowledge of the library of trio music. the Strauch Bros. pianoforteactions. 

Clarence Adler is known through Ger 
many and this country for his _ pianistic Book free on request. 
ability and has proved an exception to th 
rule that a solo artist is seldom a good en STRAUCH BROS. 
nagar FP gaw ty Thiessen is the man 22-30 Tenth Avenue, New York 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN New York, 1910. 


positively 
ment of the voice 


ing of tone production 
breath control is faultless. 
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SOUSA'S FAREWELL: 
BEFORE WORLD TOUR 


A Splendid Sousa Program at 
Metropolitan—New Violin 
Soloist Introduced 


With a program compounded about 
equally of classical selections and music 
of the “popular” brand, John Philip Sousa 
said his farewell to New York Sunday 


evening, November 6, before starting on his 
tour around the world. An audience that 
filled the Metropolitan Opera House to the 
last seat in the last gallery seemed to en- 
joy every moment of the band’s perform- 
ance, and was so insistent in its encores 
that the program was practically doubled. 
Familiar Sousa marches furnished most 
of the encores, and the Sousa character- 
istics, both in the music and the method of 
conducting, amused and pleased the audi- 
ence mightily. 

As one of his soloists, Mr. Sousa intro- 
duced a new violinist to New York in the 
person of Nicoline Zedeler, a pupil of Theo- 
dore Spiering, who has predicted for her 
a notable career. Miss Zedeler played the 
Saint Saens “Rondo Capriccioso,” and ex- 
hibited a well-grounded technic, marked 
capacity for expressive interpretation, and 
a tone that, while small in volume for an 
auditorium like the Metropolitan, was suave 
and well sustained. The impression she 
created was unmistakably favorable, as evi- 
denced by the fact that she was called upon 
for two encores. 

The other soloists were Herbert L. 
Clarke, cornetist, who exhibited his pyro- 
technical virtuosoship in his “Showers of 
Gold,” and Virginia Root, soprano, who 
gave much pleasure with Parker’s “The 
Lark Has Left His Wat’ry Nest” and 
“Annie Laurie” for an encore. . 

The more pretentious selections on the 
program were conducted by the leader in 
clear-cut, sympathetic and impressive fash- 
ion. They included Liszt’s symphonic 
poem, “Les Préludes,” Rachmaninoff’s 
“The Bells of Moscow,” Broekhoven’s 
Humoresque from “Creole Suite” and 
Friedemann’s “Slavonic” rhapsody. As a 
contrast to these were some of the encores, 
including “Has Anybody Here Seen Kelly?” 
in which the tune was tossed about from 
piccolo to bass tuba in a manner to provide 
unlimited fun for the audience. 

As a Sousa program, the most interest- 
ing number of all, however, was the band- 
master’s new series of character studies, 
“The Dwellers in the Western World.” 
There were three parts, “The Red Man,” 
“The White Man” and “The Black Man.” 
Much of the first two parts was Sousa at 
his best, and Sousa at his best can write 
particularly fine music in a legitimate mu- 
sical way. In the latter half of the study 
of the “White Man” and in the section de- 
voted to the “Black Man” he descended 
from this vein to the slam-bang, slap-dash, 
hurrah sort of music which his popular 
marches have so closely associated with 
his name. 


MAUD POWELL IN OHIO 











Violinist in Admirable Form at Her Con- 
cert in Marion 


Marion, O., Nov. 7.—Music lovers of 
Marion enjoyed a rare treat at the Grand 
Opera House on the evening of October 31 
when Maud Powell was heard in a violin 
recital. She gave a program consisting of 
some Bach dances, a Mozart Minuet, a 
movement from Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” 
Sonata, Coleridge-Taylor’s “Negro Melody,” 
a Sarasate “Spanish Dance” and several 
other numbers. Miss Powell has never 
been in better form and fairly outdid her- 
self in the performance of these works, 
disclosing to the fullest her lovely tone, 
consummate intelligence and finish of style 
and great technical equipment. The audi- 
ence expressed its approval in the most 
emphatic terms and obliged her to respond 
to several encores. 

There was also much delight over the 
playing of Miss Powell’s accompanist, 
Waldemar Liachowsky, who contributed 
several solos. He shows himself to be a 
pianist of the first rank. 





Margaret Keyes with Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Washington 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 8—The first 
concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
series took place this afternoon at the 
National Theater under the management 
of Mrs. Katie Wilson Greene. The social, 
ofncial and musical life of the Capital City 
was finely represented on this occasion. The 
orchestra, under the baton of Max Fiedler, 
was in excellent trim, and the soloist, Mar- 
garet Keyes, contralto, was warmly received. 


The large new pipe organ which has just 
been erected in St. Patrick’s Catholic 
Church was heard for the first time on 
Sunday at the morning service, when the 
program was given by R. Mills Silby. 


Mrs, Bertha Cushing Child, contralto, of 
Boston, sang a group of songs by John H. 
Densmore at a musical in Chesham, Mass., 
recently with the composer at the piano. 


_ Lynn M. Hobart has resigned his posi- 
tion as tenor soloist at St. John’s Cathe- 
oo New York, to go in business for him- 
self, 




















Amédée Mathias 


The death has occurred in Paris of 
Amédée Mathias, a piano pedagogue noted 
for his association with Chopin and the 
results of his teaching. He was born in 
Paris in 1826 and was one of the Con- 
servatoire’s most brilliant teachers from 
1862 to 1887. A pupil of Kalkbrenner and 
of Chopin, his special gifts as a teacher 
enabled him to turn out pupils who in 
many cases have since achieved celebrity. 
Teresa Carrefio and Raoul Pugno are two 
of the most noteworthy Mathias pupils 
who imbibed the Chopin traditions in di- 
rect descent from the master through 
Mathias. He was also a composer, but of 
less claims to. renown in that respect. 


William Smedley 

Cuicaco, Nov. 7.—William Smedley, who 
for many years was choir master emeritus 
at St. James Episcopal Church in this city 
and who was pensioned a few years ago and 
removed to his old home in England, died 
on October 13 in his seventy-seventh year 
at Nottingham, England. Mr. Smedley 
spent most of his musical life in this city 
and had a wide circle of personal and mu- 
sical friends. On the third Sunday of this 
month a memorial service is to be given 
for him here at St. James Church. 

C. EL N. 








Mrs. Helene Hufner-Harken 


Mrs. Helene Hufner-Harken, formerly 
an opera and concert singer in Germany, 
died recently after a long illness at St. 
Mark’s Hospital, New York. She was born 
in Germany in 1843. She sang in opera in 
all the capitals of Europe, and in Berlin 
succeeded Marianne Brandt. Her principal 
successes were as Ortrud, Fides, Azucena 
and in the opera of “Fidelio,” with Albert 
Niemann. She made several concert tours 
with Wilhemj, Max Bruch, Liszt and 
Rubinstein. 





N. Dushane Cloward 


Witmincton, Det., Nov. 6.—N. Dushane 
Cloward, forty-six years old, noted as a 
smger and amusement director, died sud- 
denly from urzmic poisoning, at his home 
here to-night. He was the first man to 
introduce moving pictures in this country, 
bringing the Passion Play from Europe. At 
the second Cleveland inauguration in Wash- 
ington he directed a chorus of 3,000 voices 
to the accompaniment of the Marine Band. 





William Victor Baker 

Los ANGELES, Nov. 5.—William Victor 
Baker, who was known throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world as the “blind gospel 
singer,” was found dead in bed yesterday 
by his wife. He was seventy years old. 
Mr. Baker and his wife had planned orig- 
inally a career in light operatic entertain- 
ments, but changed to gospel work. 


Mrs. Abram Brown 
Cotumsus, O., Nov. 3.—Mrs. Abram 
Brown, one of the leading musicians in 
Columbus, died last week. She was an 
authority on musical matters in general 
and was for a time president of the 
Woman’s Music Club. O. S. 





Lilli Mendelssohn Wach 
Lilli Wach, a near relative of Felix Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy, and the wife of Privy 
Councillor Wach, Dean of the Faculty of 
Law in Leipsic University, died last month 
at Interlaken, Switzerland. She was sixty- 
five years old. 





John Platt Bouton 
John Platt Bouton, husband of Mme. 
Isabel Bouton, the oratorio, concert and 
operatic singer, died in New York on No- 
vember 2, after a lingering illness. The in- 
terment took place in Danbury, Conn., on 
November 4. 


FARRAR SINGS WITH 
BOSTON ORCHESTRA 





And—Mirabile Dictu--the Heartiest | 


Applause Goes to the 
Orchestra 


Boston, Nov. 6.—Friday morning, the 
4th, began with a violent rainstorm which 
lasted all day. At 8.30 A.M. a solitary in- 
dividual huddled close against a pillar at 
the top of the broad steps of Symphony 
Hall. By ten o’clock there must have been 
200 in line. The line of the waiting grew 
longer and longer, until it stretched a 
good full block away. After that each car 
kept bringing fresh groups, which would 
attach themselves to the end of the line, 
and then drift away in a few minutes as 
they saw the hopelessness of it all. 

Geraldine Farrar was soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. When Miss 
Farrar entered there was an instant of 
dead silence. One woman rose to her 
feet. Miss Farrar’s entrance a season past 
had not been forgotten. Then she wore 
a hat strikingly suggestive of the plumes 
of a parrot. Last Friday her hat made 
one think of a young and vigorous Christ- 
mas tree. The ladies observed that Miss 
Farrar was garbed in pink, bearing also a 
chinchilla muff, a tunic skirt “hobbled” a 
few inahes from the floor with a strip of 
gray fur, a waist with a suggestion of 
bolero effect. The papers of the follow- 
ing morning thought respectively that Miss 
Farrar had looked Oriental, aboriginal, like 
Pocahontas redivivus. 

Miss Farrar sang a charming old air of 
Nicolo Isouard, from the opera “Jeannot et 
Colin,” and a recitative and air of Mozart, 
hitherto unknown in Boston, revised and 
re-orchestrated for Miss Farrar by Dr. 
Muck. Mozart wrote the piece for the 
tenor Adamsberger. Dr. Muck had short- 
ened it somewhat, and had slightly re- 
enforced Mozart’s instruments, with a finely 
discriminative pen, for modern ears. The 
title ot the music, in full: recitative, 
“Misero! o sogno” and air, “Aura, che in- 
torno.” This scena expresses the emotions 
of a captive, originally a tenor, separated 
in prison from his beloved. The recitative 
proved to have nobility and dramatic force, 
and the air which followed, if of a some- 
what more conventional description, was 
made eminently effective. Miss Farrar was 
at her best, in Mozart’s music, for she can 
assume with effect the “grand manner” of 
old-style opera, and she was interpreting 
lines such as she is accustomed to on the 
operatic stage. In the delicious music of 
Isouard Miss Farrar sang with much 
taste, although I am informed that on 
account of the condition of her throat she 
had been unable to sing at all at the pri- 
vate rehearsal, and had feared that her ap- 
pearance would have to be_ postponed. 
Miss Farrar has been heard to better ad- 
vantage, yet her art was again displayed 
and, speaking generally, it was admirable. 

It is good to say that in spite of the 
appearance of a prima donna the repetition 
of Rachmaninoff’s second symphony 
brought as much applause as had the per- 
formance of the prima donna, and—mirab- 
tle dictu—the quality of the sound showed 
that it was more heartfelt. This is the 
only instance of such proceeding that it has 
ever been my pleasure to witness, at a 
symphony or any other variety of concert. 
The crashing applause which greeted Mr 
Fiedler and his men, which brought the 
conductor back to his stand, and finally 
obliged the players to rise with him, was 
certainly warranted, for the third per- 
formance of the E minor symphony in this 
city was one of the finest ever given of 
late years by the symphony orchestra, and 
the symphony, which Mr. Fiedler con- 
siders the greatest since Brahms and 
Tschaikowsky, made stronger the deep im- 
pression gained at a first hearing. Yet it 
was well remarked that the history of 
this symphony will bear watching as a test 
of the value of immediate popularity. The 
Raff “Lenore” symphony, even Mendels- 
sohn’s fine symphony in A minor—where 
are they now? They were acclaimed as the 
greatest masterpieces in their day. Will 
future generations feel this work of Rach- 
maninoff as we felt it last week? May 
they not, in their turn, class that symphony, 
with its wonderfully effective composition 
and orchestration, as the work of a latter- 
day Mendelssohn? 

Between Miss Farrar’s songs came a de- 
lightful Chaconne and Rigaudon from 
Monsigny’s heroic ballet, “Aline, Reine de 
Golconde.” This music, too, was admir- 
ably orchestrated by Gevaert, and much 
appreciated by the audience. 


A laughable incident occurred at Steinert 
Hall on Wednesdav afternoon, the second, 
when Paulo Gruppe, the young Dutch ’cel- 
list, made his first appearance in Boston. 
The program opened with a sonata by 
Locatelli in three movements, and the Lalo 
‘cello concerto, likewise in three move- 
ments. The program consisted of six 
pieces. When Mr. Gruppe had concluded 
a vigorous and highly effective perform- 
ance of the concerto, he added the Schu- 
mann “Abendlied” as an encore. Then at 
least three-quarters of the connoisseurs 
present gathered their wraps about them 
and happily stole away, complaisant in the 
belief that they had heard all the music 
they had to hear on that particular after- 
noon, Imagine Mr. Gruppe’s feelings when 
he returned! Fortunately,,he returned in 
time for the last ones out to perceive their 
mistake, and come wandering back to their 
seats in twos and threes muttering some- 
thing about “a little intermission.” A few 
symphony men present were among those 
who had not been deceived. 

Mr. Gruppe made an excellent impres- 
sion. He is a very musical and an unusu- 
ally serious young man. He is a true lover 
of his instrument, and he has now a re- 
markable degree of virtuosity. He will 
gain more self-control as he grows older. 
It is enough to say that at present his 
imagination, and breadth, and enthusiasm, 
and his living tone may well indicate one 
of the great ‘cellists of the rising genera- 
tion. 

On Monday afternoon Mme. Sembrich 
made her annual appearance in this city, 
and sang songs by Schumann, Brahms, and 
Schubert. These songs were for the most 
part those by which the singer made her- 
self known in the foremost ranks of in- 
terpreters of concert singers years ago. 
There was again the fine art which has 
long since given Mme. Sembrich such a 
firm hold in the hearts of the musically 
inclined. The voice was often, too, the 
voice of other days, when the pure flute- 
like tones expanded and carried through 
the hall as perfectly produced tones will. 

On Tuesday evening Carolyn Beebe, pi- 
anist, and Edouard Dethier, violinist, gave 
the first of a series of three chamber re- 
citals in Boston. They played Veracini’s 
sonata for violin and piano in E Minor; 
the sonata of Brahms in D Minor; and a 
new work by Berger in G Minor. The 
two first sonatas are certainly great works, 
and the sonata of Veracini is not far be: 
hind the more modern work of Brahms. 
Both were interpreted with insight and au- 
thority and with admirable balance of tone. 
By the time that the Brahms sonata had ar- 
rived the performers had warmed to their 
work, so that they gave a rarely sympathetic 


interpretation of a great masterpiece. Ber- 
ger’s sonata is music by the yard. The 
composer lived in Boston until he had 


passed the first year of his terrestrial ex- 
istence, then he went to Germany, where 
he is now. He has written a number of im- 
portant compositions, among them piano 
quartets and quintets, and Mr. Dethier has 
a high opinion of these works. Certainly. 
as far as the performance went, he could 
not have thought more highly of the 
sonata; nor could the composer have de- 
sired a better representation, in every re- 
spect and detail. But the music has little 
distinction, and material enough for four 
pages of music is insufferably drawn out, 
to clutter up what seemed reams of music 
paper. 

On Thursday afternoon, the 3rd, in Jor- 
dan Hall, Morton Adkins, baritone, was 
heard in Boston for the first time in con- 
cert. His program comprised songs by Sec- 
chi, Franz, Schumann, Franck, Widor, 
Strauss, Reger, Novacek, and these songs 
by contemporaneous composers: “Out of 
the Rolling Ocean,” Kernochan; “The 
Hermit Thrush,” Mack; “The Forgotten 


Land” and “Wind and Lyre,” Ware; 
“Hark! Hark! the Lark!” Loomis; 
“Drake’s Drum,” Farwell; “The Night 


Rider,” Bergh; “Sunset,” Russell; “Fern 
Song,” Brockway; “The Wind Speaks,” 
Schaefer ; “Rolling Down to Rio,” German. 
Mr. Adkins’s voice is a fine, resonant bari- 
tone, with body and quality, and, at the 
best, fine carrying power. He is more than 
a singer: he is an intelligent musician, and 
he is not afraid, as the list of songs partly 
quoted demonstrates, to choose his own 
path as to programs and other things. 
OLIn Downes. 





Melba Arouses Columbus’s Enthusiasm 


CoLtuMmBus, O., Nov. 3—Mme. Melba and 
her company paid a visit to this city last 
Thursday night. Memorial Hall held al- 
most a capacity house, there being 3,000 
persons present. Enthusiasm for. the cele- 
brated singer ran high. It was her third 
appearance in Columbus and she was in 
excellent voice. Her assisting company 
was most competent. Ada Sassoli gave 
pleasure by her splendid playing on the 
harp; Albert Quesnel, the tenor, was enthu- 
siastically acclaimed, and John Lemmone, 
flutist, and Maurice Lafarge, accompanist, 
furnished their share of the pleasure. 


O. S. 
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MME. SEMBRICH IN 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


Though Time May Affect Her Voice 
She Still Retains Ability to 
Draw a Crowded House 


However succeeding years may deal with 
Marcella Sembrich’s voice, they are power- 
less to affect the character of the audiences 
which her recitals call forth. Season after 
season has shown that the famous soprano’s 


appearance on the concert platform signi- 
fies a box office ticket rack as bare as 
Mother Hubbard’s cupboard long before 
she faces her hearers; a street filled with 
all manner of fashionable rolling stock; a 
lobby crowded to suffocation, and innumer- 
able standees. It also denotes enthusiasm 
of the most unrepressed variety and a 
munificent exhibition of floral wares. 

All these things were in evidence last 
Tuesday afternoon when the diva gave her 
first recital of the season in Carnegie Hall. 
The program which she offered was the fol- 
lowing: 

Songs by Franz Schubert, “Frilingslaube,”’ 
“Der Fischer,” “Frihlingssehnsucht,” ‘Dass sie 
hier gewesen,” “‘An eine Quelle,” “Du bist die 
Ruh,” “Ungeduld.” 

Songs by Robert Schumann, “Im wunderschénen 
Monat Mai,” “Aus meinen Thranen spriessen,” 
“Die Rose, die Lilie,” ““Wenn ich in deine Augen 
seh’,” “Ich will meine Seele tauchen,” “Er ist’s,”’ 
"Die Lotosblume,” “Er, der herrlichste von AI- 
len,” Schneegléckchen,” “Der Sandmann,” “Frih- 
lingsnacht.” 

Songs by Johannes Brahms, “Es liebt sich so 
lieblich im Lenze,” “Immer leiser wird mein 
Schlummer,” ‘“Botschaft,” “Schén war, das ich 
dir weihte,’”’ ‘“‘Das Madchen spricht,” “Vorschneller 
Schwur.” 

The first two divisions include no fewer 
than ten gems of the very first water, while 
even those that are not supreme were of 
sufficient interest to justify their presence. 
The Brahms songs are poor stuff. 

The arrangement of the groups called 
for commendation, for those who delight 
not in Brahms were able to enjoy their 
full share of Schubert and Schumann and 
then depart in peace—an opportunity of 
which not a few availed themselves. As 
for encores, there were sufficient to form 
another group. 

There is no denying the pleasure that 
Mme. Sembrich gave her hearers. It is 
needless to comment again upon her short- 
ness of breath which has been noted for 
the past few years, beyond mentioning the 
fact that it was in due evidence last Tues- 
day. Nor is it essential to harp at length 
upon the condition of her lower and many 
of her medium tones, There was a good 
deal of faulty intonation, too, during the 
latter part of the recital, aoubtlessly the 
result of fatigue. 

The soprano’s upper notes have, notwith- 
standing all this, retained most of their 
wonderfully limpid, bell-like purity. And 
finally there is all the famous artistry, dis- 
tinction of style, finish, polish and what 
not which age cannot stale nor custom 
wither. 

At the end of the program Mme. Sem- 
brich sang as encores three songs, including 
Chopin’s “The Maiden’s Wish,” to her own 
accompaniment. 

Frank La Forge was at the piano, and 
the art of this master accompanist has 
never been revealed to better advantage. 
He is a player who relies entirely on his 
memory and disdains the use of a printed 
score. Sympathy, discretion, a thorough 
insight into the poetic values of a song’s 
instrumental part and the ability to reveal 
it to the utmost while yet maintaining a 
perfect balance with the singer—these are 
but a few of this incomparable player's 
assets. im. FP. F. 


MYSTERIOUS OPERA DINNER 





Chicago Wondering Who Attended All- 
Night Feast of Song Birds 


Cuicaco, Nov. 7.—‘“Who’s Who in the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company?” was the 
caption of a petite drama performed ex- 
clusively as the result of a dinner that was 
given at the Congress after the perform- 
ance of “Aida,” lasting until dawn streaked 
the skies usually polluted by the [Illinois 
Central. Covers were laid for sixteen, at 
a cost of $65.00 per cover; but the identity 
of the sweet sixteen is one of the perplex- 
ing questions that is whispered behind 
hands by the 366 other members of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company. Many 
felt called, but few were chosen. 

The truthful romancer has it that Mary 
Garden poured tea at one end of the table 
(having for the nonce discarded the Pasha’s 
ring), while a multi-millionaire crumbed 
crackers at the other. Between the ex- 
tremes of temperament and the representa- 
tive of Midas other lesser lights twinkled, 
while corks popped solemnly but regularly 
while several mighty powers of the organ- 
ization blessed with only the vernacular lis- 


tened with wonder at the feast of wit, in 
many languages and other things more 
edible. 

Mary Garden has maintained silence in 
five languages over the affair. Her only 
comment was: “Ah! dear old Chicago, I 
simply Love it, I LOVE it!” 

General Director Dippel, was decorously 
approached for information but he dex- 
trously parried, as did also Will Shaeffer, 
manager of the Auditorium, and others al- 
leged to know something about the mys- 
terious banquet. C. E. N. 


STRONG INTEREST IN 
PITTSBURG ORCHESTRA 


Season’s Seat Sale Indication of Pros- 
perity—An Observance of Schumann 
Centenary 


PitrssurG, Nov. 7.—The sale of seats for 
the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra season 
opened last Wednesday, and for three hours 
a line of people extending far up Fifth 
avenue surged in front of the box office. 
The opening concert will be given Friday 
night at the Soldiers’ Memorial Hall, Carl 
Bernthaler, director, and Mme. Gerville- 
Réache, soloist. In addition to the soloists 
already named as having been engaged to 
sing during the season, Ruby Cutter 
Savage, soprano, has been added to the 
list, as well as Cecil Fanning and Louis 
Bennett, baritones. 

The Pittsburg Art Society has disposed 
of its splendid library of music, formerly 
the property of the Pittsburg Orchestra, of 
which Emil Paur was director and of 
which the society was sponsor, to the Pitts- 
burg Symphony Orchestra. 

The centenary of Robert Schumann was 
fittingly observed last week by the Tues- 
day Musical Club. A sketch of the com- 
poser’s life was read by Elizabeth Davison 
and was made additionally interesting by 
Schumann piano compositions and songs 
rendered by Jean A. Balph, pianist, and 
Winifred Reahard, singer. 

Christine Miller sang last week at West- 
minster College at New Wilmington and 
also at Meadville and Warren, attracting 
much attention to her splendid ability. Her 
rendition of Max Reger’s “The Children’s 
Prayer,” “The Little Red Rose,” “The 
Rosary” and other numbers received the 
highest praise. 

Another big Sunday audience attended 
Charles Heinroth’s organ recital yesterday 
at Carnegie Music Hall. The overture to 
“Ruy Blas,” by Mendelssohn, Saint-Saéns’s 
“The Swan,” Flagler’s “Variations on an 
American Air,” Wolstenholme’s “The Ques- 
tion” and “The Answer” and other num- 
bers were splendidly given. me Cs 








CHOIR UNDER UMBRELLA 


A Picturesque Ceremony By Singers of 
a New York Church 


The choir of Calvary Baptist Church, 
New York, of which E. M. Bowman is 
director, held its picturesque annual cere- 
mony on the occasion of the installation of 
newly elected officers to the so-called Order 
of Macintosh at the church on Wednesday 
evening of last week. This order is a 
league within the membership of the choir 
for the promotion of faithfulness in at- 
tending rehearsals and services regardless 
of the influence of the weather or of other 
duties. The yearly installation of new of- 
ficers includes a parade and speeches de- 
livered from a dais under an open um- 
brella. 

The officers chosen for the coming yeat 
are Edwin B. Winslow, H. A. H. Potter, 
Ruby E. Leck, Mary Russell, Lulu Rowena 
Lynch, Charlotte Menstell, Ida Smelt, Fan- 
nie Russell and Emma Schindler. Prof. 
3owman conducted the installation, and 
addresses were made by Dr. MacArthur 
and Emilie Frances Bauer. Preceding the 
parade was a fine musical program given 
by the choir and also by Mr. Bowman’s 
piano pupil, Lolita Gainsborg, who played 
Liszt’s Sixth Rhapsody and three Chopin 
Etudes. 





Sam Franko’s Old Music for Berlin 

Word reached New York this week that 
for his first concert of old music in Ber- 
lin’s Blithner Saal on December 20, Sam 
Franko, who gave similar concerts here for 
a number of seasons, has arranged this 
program: 

Overture, “CEdipe a Colone,” A. M. G. Sac 
chini (1734-1786); Concert fiir Streichorchester, 


Antonio ‘ivaldi "(1743); Sinfonie, op. 3, No. 
11 (D-dur), Johann Stamitz (1717-1757); Ballet 
Suite, A. E. M. Grétry (1781-1813); Sinfonie No 


3 (Es-dur; B. & H.), Joseph Haydn (1732-1809). 


Benoist Engaged for Tetrazzini Tour 
André Benoist this week closed a con 
tract to act as accompanist for Mme 
Tetrazzini during her tour of the United 
States and Mexico this season. Mr. Benoist 
has been associated in a similar capacity 
with many of the celebrities who have 
toured America in past seasons. 


PEOPLE'S SYMPHONY 
IN FESTIVAL CONCERT 


Anniversary Year Begun with 
Program Excellent in Selection 
and Performance 


The first of the People’s Symphony Con- 
certs for the present season was given at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Sunday after- 
noon, November 6. Ten years having been 
completed, this is regarded as an anniver- 
sary year, and Sunday’s concert took on ac- 
cordingly a festival spirit. A large audi- 
ence was present to hear the excellent pro- 
gram provided by Mr. Arens as follows: 


Hadley, overture, op. 28, “In Bohemia,”’ E Flat 
Major; Dvérak, symphony, “New World,” E 
minor; Verdi, aria, “Ah! fors’ e lui,” “La Travi- 
ata”; Beethoven, overture, ‘‘Leonore,” No. 3; ad- 
dress, S. Mallet-Prevost, president of the society; 
Grieg, March from “Jorsalfar.”’ 


The program bore a note explaining that 
the Hadley Overture did not refer to the 
country, Bohemia, but to the world of ar- 
tistic good fellowship bearing that name 
This work, which was heard under Arnold 
Volpe at the Central Park concerts during 
the Summer, again made an excellent im- 
pression. It is happy in both its first and 
second themes, and especially also in its 
structure, which is exceedingly well propor 
tioned and lucid. To sustain adequately its 
spontaneously bubbling nature, Mr. Arens 
might safely have taken it faster in places. 
It is a charming piece of musical joyous- 
ness, without any attempt at great serious- 
ness. Mr. Arens prefaced it with some in- 
teresting remarks about the San Francisco 
Bohemian Cluh High Jinks, at which he 
was present last Summer, when the over 
ture was conducted by Mr. Hadley. 

Mr. Arens gave a reading of the “New 
World” symphony, unusual in sympathy, 
warmth, and poetic insight. In his pref- 
atory remarks he explained that the real 
meaning of the slow movement had been 
revealed to him this Summer through his 
experiences on the Western plains, and, in 
deed, his interpretation of it showed a re 
markably intimate sympathy, and a true and 
deep sense of its moods. He gave this 
movement a pictorial and dramatic valve 
that it does not usually possess, and made 
more of the contrasting dawn episode at 
the end. with its bird warblings, than is 
usual. There were details here and there 
that the players might have managed better, 
but the warmth of spirit infused into the 
work by the conductor made it more enjoy 
able than many a more technically finished 
performance. The Scherzo was omitted. 

Reatrice Bowman Sang the Verdi aria 
with dashing bravura, good vocal quality, 
and some extraordinary high notes, but 
withovt enough emphasis on its human con 
tent. She is not without much spirit, but 
it goes more into an exhilaration in her 
technical achievement than into a high de 
gree of characterization of the emotions 
which she expresses. Her performance 
was, nevertheless, brilliant, and it was 
greatly applauded. A 

After the “Leonore,” into which Mr. 
\rens put the same dramatic warmth that 
he had shown in the symphony, Severo 
Mallet-Prevost spoke with eloquence of the 
nature and aims of the Society, and of the 
relation of musical art to the people. He 
called America a new nation, New York a 
new city, and its inhabitants pioneers, with 
whom material progress was still para- 
mount, and said that the better things were 
still too greatly crowded out of the life of 
the people. He expressed gratitude that a 
better day had begun to dawn, and referred 
to the great work which the Society had 
inaugurated with its recent excellent muni 
cipal concerts. “If we are to rise to the 
level of other music nations,” said Mr. Mal- 


let-Prevost, “music must spread until it per- 
meates the masses.” 

Entirely unexpectedly to Mr. Arens, M. 
A. Frank, representing the people, present- 
ed Mr. Arens with a gold mounted baton, 
bearing the inscription: “Franz X. Arens, 
Director People’s Symphony Concerts, 
from the people, in grateful remembrance 
of his work. Tenth Anniversary, Novem- 
ber 6, 1910.” 


CONSTANTINO ALL SMILES 





Tenor Finds Host of Friends Awaiting 
His Arrival in Boston 


Boston, Nov. 8—All smiles and with em- 
braces and warm handshakes Constantino, 
the tenor of the Boston Opera House, ac- 
knowledged the greetings of his friends and 
the newspaper men who met him at the 
Back Bay Station on his return to Boston 
this evening from a long season spent in 
South America. He is in the best of health 
and will appear for the first time here this 
season to-morrow evening in “Rigoletto.” 

The delay in his arrival which made 
necessary the change in the cast for Mefis- 
tofele last evening was caused by the fail- 
ure of the ship in which he traveled from 
Chile to Panama to arrive in time to con- 
nect with the one he had intended to take 
for New York. He offered the captain of 
the Magdalena $5,000, to be given to the 
Seamen’s Orphans’ Society, if he would 
land in time so that Constantino could be 
in Boston for the performance last evening 
but the captain said it was impossible -to 
make any better than the regular sailing 
time of the steamer. 

Constantino was engaged for thirty per- 
formances in his South American engage- 
ment, which included Buenos Ayres, Rio 
De Janeiro, and Chile, and he sang forty- 
seven performances in all. He has been 
re-engaged for next season in South 
America and will go there after the close 
of the Boston Opera season in April. 


L. L. 
OPERA STARS FOR CONCERTS 





F. C. Coppicus Announces Artists Who 
Will Appear in Concert Field 


I, C. Coppicus, head of the concert de- 
partment at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
who continues in that position besides act- 
ing as Director Gatti-Casazza’s general 
secretary, announces his partial list of 
artists available for concert work this sea- 
son as follows: 

Soprani, Bella Alten, Emmy Destinn, Geraldine 
Farrar, Olive Fremstad, Alma Gluck, Berta Mo- 
rena, Marie Rappold, Lenora Sparkes, Luisa Vil- 
lani, Lucie Weidt. 

Mezzo-Soprani and Contralti, Marianne Flahaut, 
Louise Homer, Jeanne Maubourz, Constance Mile- 
stone, Lillia Snelling, Florence Wickham, Paula 
Woehning. 

Tenori, Carl Burrian, Enrico Caruso, Hermann 
Jadlowker, Carl Jorn, Riccardo Martin, Salvatore 
Sciaretti, Leo Slézak, Dimitri Smirnoff. 

Baritoni, Pasquale Amato, Dinh Gilly, Carlo 
Galeffi, Otto Goritz, William Hinshaw, Armando 
Lecomte, Antonio Scotti, Walter Soomer. 

Bassi, Adamo Didur, Allen Hinckley, Leon 
Rothier, B. Milspaugh-Ruisdael, Andres de Seguro 
la, Herbert Witherspoon. 


Robert Maitland Refuses to Be Made an 
Understudy 


Robert Maitland, the English baritone 
brought over by Oscar Hammerstein, has 
severed his connection with the company 
playing “Hans, the Flute Player.” Mr. 
Hammerstein recently notified all principals 
that they would be compelled to appear at 
the theatre every evening whether they 
were to sing or not. Mr. Maitland decided 
that this ruling practically classed him as 
an understudy, and, considering himself an 
artist of recognized standing, promptly 
broke with the operatic manager. 








Ovation for Arriola in Los Angeles 
[By Telegraph to MustcaL America. ] 

Los ANGELEs, CAL., Nov. 8.—Pepito Arri- 
ola, the Spanish boy prodigy, opened his 
American tour here to-night under the 
management of Keck and Behymer. The 
pianist received a tremendous ovation. 








JOMELLI IMPRESSED BY SAINT-SAENS’S ENTHUSIASM 





Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, when she stepped 
ashore from the steamship which brought 
her from a Summer's rest in Europe, came 
with a portfolio of songs which will be new 
to this country and some exceedingly pleas- 
ant memories of associations with great 
composers. Said Mme. Jomelli: 

“While I met Debussy and many of the 
other French composers of note, my most 
pleasant and memorable meeting was with 
Camille Saint-Saens, who is the most 
charming of them all. I met him several 
times and, at his request, sang for him. 
His enthusiasm was contagious, and I do 
not believe that I ever sang better. As a 
result I am to sing his ‘Pallas Athénée’ 
in this country for the first time. 

“This work is a big concert aria and was 


written for performance in one of the old 
Roman forums where they have given 
open air performances in France. It was 
written in 1904 and is a wonderful work. 
lhe orchestrations to this and other works 
[ obtained especially for my appearances 
with orchestra this season. Mr. Fiedler, of 
Boston, was delighted and complimented 
me highly on having had the courage to 
seek out novelties. 

“In Ireland I sang with John MacCor- 
mack, the Irish tenor, and had a fine suc- 
cess. The Irish are most enthusiastic and 
at Belfast and Dublin, where I sang, they 
gave us an ovation. While I was in Eng- 
land I was offered an operatic engagement 
with Thomas Beecham but my American 
engagements forbade my acceptance.” 
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John L. Conners has been engaged as 
teacher of voice in the Wisconsin College 
of Music at Milwaukee. 

* * * 

Mrs. Marie Glover-Miller, a church 
singer, was severely injured last week by 
falling down the subway stairs at 145th 
street and Broadway, New York. 

* ok * 

Josef Hofmann, pianist, played before the 
Orange (N. J.) Woman’s Club October 26, 
repeating the program which he had given 
a few days previously in New York. 

x * * 

Carl Fique concluded an_ interesting 
course of lecture-recitals before the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences Monday, 
October 24, with a discussion of Franz 
Liszt. 

x * * 

Piano and voice pupils of Helen L. E. 
Kellogg, of Bayonne, N. J., were heard .in 
recital, October 26, when a long program 
of thirty-three numbers was successfully 
presented. 

* * * 

Max Bendix, former concertmeister and 
assistant conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, has been engaged as conduc- 
tor with Christie MacDonald in “The 
Spring Maid.” 

x * * 

A Choral Club has been organized at 
Escanaba, Mich., under the leadership of 
Professor Alex Enna, of Marinette, Wis., 
where he is the director of the local 
Appollo Club. 

7 * * 

The municipal concert season in s«ilwau- 
kee was inaugurated on October 30 with 
Bach’s orchestra as the main attraction 
and Clementine Malek and Signor Carl 
Ianora as the soloists. 

x *« * 

W. L. Thickstun, for many years direc 
tor of music at the Ouachita, Arkadel 
phia, has taken a similar position at the 
Bessie Tuft College, at Forsyth, Ga. There 
are 250 music students at this school. 

am. eo 

Florence Mulford has been asked to take 
charge of the vocal department of a new 
conservatory of music to be established in 
Newark, N. J., by Ovide Musin. Mme. 
Mulford is considering the proposition fa- 


vorably. 
* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Pluemacher, of Bal- 
timore, celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of their wedding October 26, the 
Haydn Club, of that city, of which Mr. 
Pluemacher is director, supplying the mu- 
sical program. 

x * * 

George McManus, the Seattle pianist, 
has recently left that city for study abroad 
under Lhévinne. Mr .McManus gave an 
interesting recital just before his departure, 
and displayed a clean, clear-cut technic and 
beauty of tone. 


. + * 
Paderewski, Bloomfield Zeisler, Eugene 
d’Albert, Josef Lhévinne, Melba, Caruso 


and Schumann-Heink were the artists rep- 
resented in a concert in Toledo, O., No- 
vember 1. with Mrs. Otto Sand as accom 
panist. The talking ‘machine and player 
piano were used. 

vom, @ 

R. Huntington Woodman distinguished 
himself again by an organ recital at the 
Academy of Music of Brooklyn on Octo- 
ler 24. Some of his numbers were Han- 
del’s. “Largo,” the Govunod-Bach “Ave Ma- 
ria,” Mascagni’s “Cavalleria” Intermezzo, 
and Gounod’s “Hymn to St. Cecilia.” 

+ * 7” 

Dr. Franklin Lawson, the New York 
teacher, was the vocal soloist at the organ 
recital at the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, November 1, singing “The Soft 
Southern Breeze” by Barnby, and “Sound 
an Alarm,” by Handel. Dr. Gerrit Smith 
was at the organ. 

oS S @ 

The faculty of Kenilworth Hall, the new 
school for girls in Austin, Tex., gave a 
very artistic recital October 21, in the 
parlors of the school. Piano numbers were 
given by Miss Hamlett, vocal selections by 
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Miss Pfzfflin, and violin numbers by Pro- 


fessor Sievers. Mrs. Schoch and Mrs. Sie- 
vers accompanied 
* oF * 


Eugene Blanchard, pianist, was heard in 
recital at the Columbia Theater, San Fran- 
cisco, October 30, playing the Beethoven 
sonata, opus 57; Liszt, “God’s Benediction 
Thro’ the Solitude ;” a group of four pieces 
by Mr. Blanohard’s former teacher, Emil 
Sauer, and the Liszt transcription of the 
“Tannhauser” overture. 

* * x 
Episcopal Church, Convent 
avenue and r4ist street, New York, cele- 
brated the ninetieth anniversary of its 
founding November 6, and dedicated a new 
organ that cost $17,000. The former or- 
gan‘st of the parish, John W. Carpenter, 
who had served in that capacity for thirty- 
seven years, died last June. 

x * * 

At a studio violin recital of novelties, 
given by the faculty of the Vilim American 
Violin School, November 5, in Chicago, 
three concert solos for violin and piano, by 
Franz C. Bornschein were played by Joseph 
Vilim. They were “Serenade,” “The Dream 
Hour” and “Caprice Excentrique,” the lat- 
ter dedicated to Mr. Vilim. 

* * * 

Frederick Baumann, president of the 
University of Music, in Newark, N. J.. has 
engaged Edward Bromberg, of New York, 
as director of the vocal department in that 
institution. Mr. Bromberg is a_ baritone, 
and has been at the head of the vocal de- 
partment in the New York German Con 
servatory for a number of years. 

xk * * 

Several new choral societies have started 
this season in Seattle, among them being 
the Seattle Chorus, under the direction of 
Claude Madden, who announces a perform- 
ance of Gaul’s “Joan of Arc.” A choral 
club of interesting possibilities is one just 
formed among the public school teachers 
of Seattle for the study of choral works. 

k * * 

Alice Preston, soprano, 
her New York début in song recital at 
Mendelssohn Hall on the afternoon of 
November 29, will have the assistance of 
Isidore Luckstone, who has just returned 
from his season in Paris. Miss Preston 
will sing a number of novelties, among 
which will be Rachmaninoff’s “Frihlings 
fluten.” 


St. Luke’s 


who will make 


x * * 
Victoria Boscho, an amateur pianist, 
who won the New York scholarship at 


the Conservatory of Music, studying under 
Sigmund Stojowsky; the Paris scholarship, 
under Richard Burmeister, and the Ger- 
man scholarship, under Harold Bauer, was 
introduced to musical society October 31 
at a dinner in her honor at her home, No. 
174 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York. 
* * * 

Mme. Mathilde de Mora gave a concert 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, No- 
vember 5. The soloists were Carrie Ahrens, 
Adele Bouchero Smith, Andrea Peterson, 
Marguerite Tebeau, who sang “The Heart 
Bowed Down” and “Bonnie Sweet Bessie” : 
Evelyn Provost and Andrea Peterson, in 
a duet; Henrietta Salvatore, Ethel Granat, 
Caroline Knight and Alice Schulze. 

* * * 

Advanced pupils of Otto A. Voget, in 
piano and violin, appeared in recital in Nor- 
folk, Neb., October 21, playing piano com 
positions by Raff, Wachs, Schubert, Mertke, 
Grieg, Moszkowski and Lindinging, and 
violin works by Allard, Elgar, Schubert- 
Hauser, Artot, Bohm and _ Lalo. Mr. 
Voget himself played two of his own piano 
compositions, Valse Brillante, op. 14, and 
Pancée Joyeuse, op. 10. 

« * * 

Helena Fredericks, former'~ prominent 
in comic opera, made her first appearance 
in New York in a grand opera role, No- 
vember 3, when she appeared at the Fifth 
Avenue Theater in a condensed version of 
“The Tales of t:offmann.” ‘The sketch of 
the opera contains most of the best-known 
numbers of the original, and the libretto. 
adapted hy Randolph Hartley, author of 


the libretto of “Poia,” was arranged so as 
to give the entire plot of the piece. 
* + * 


In the annual concert by the faculty of 
Columbia College, Columbia, S. C., on Oc- 
tober 24, Harold A. Loring, pianist, made 
his first appearance as one of the faculty 
and aroused interest by his rendering of 
the Prelude in C sharp minor, by Rach- 
maninoff; a little known composition by 
the Flungarian composer, Mokreizs, and 
the Polka de Concert, by Barlett. Another 
new member of the faculty whom the pro- 
gram introduced was Olive Dhu Owen, 
teacher of voice. 

* * * 

The Hagerstown Musical Society, of 
Hagerstown, Md., presented Haydn’s “The 
Creation” at the Academy of Music in that 
city October 25 under the direction of 
Thomas Cutty. The soloists, who were 
from Baltimore, were Mrs. George Sie- 
monn, soprano; Albert C. Wahle, tenor, 
and Ambrose H. Bailey, baritone. There 
was a chorus of 100 voices. The instru- 
mental music was under the direction of 
Fritz Gaul, director of the Music Lovers’ 
Association, of Baltimore. 

x * * 

Edward F. Johnston’s organ recitals at 
Cornell University October 21 and 28 in- 
cluded the following numbers: October 21— 


Prelude and Fugue (E minor), Bach; 
Sonata (No. 5), Mendelssohn; Wedding 


Prelude and “Rechte Zeit,” Nevin; Menuet, 
Dethier, and Overture to “Stradella,” Von 
Flotow. October 28—Toccata (Doric), 
Bach; Romance, Wolstenholme; Cantilene, 
Dubois; Spring Song, Hollins; Sonata (No. 
3), Mendelssohn; War March (from 
“Athalie”) Mendelssohn. 

x * * 


Russian music plaved a large part in the 
program of the last dinner of the Hungry 
Club of New York, at which Baron Schlip- 
penbach, Imperial Russian Consul-General, 
was the guest of honor. Albert Janpolski, 
the Russian baritone, sang finely a Russian 
folksong, and Maurice Nitke, the young 
Russian violinist, charmed with his inter- 
pretation of Tschaikowsky’s “Andante 
Cantabile” and some lighter selections. He 
and Mr. Janpolski were accompanied by 
Malcolm Clegg Maynier. 

* * * 

Grace Kerns, the soprano, appeared with 
great success on October 30 at a concert 
of the New York Beethoven Mannerchor, 
singing “Dich Theure Halle” with great 
charm of expression and beauty of voice. 
She is a singer of rare dramatic talents, 
temperament and elegant style, and dis- 
closes excellent vocal schooling. Miss 
Kerns has prospects of a busy Winter as 
Walter Anderson, her manager, has booked 
many important engagements for her, and 
her church appearances are to be numerous. 

* * * 


Plans are complete for the season of the 
Manchester, N. H., Choral Society, which 
will open November 16 with a chamber con- 
cert in which Elizabeth Dodge, of New 
York, soprano; Francis Archambault, bari- 
tone, and Harry C. Whittemore, pianist, 
will take part. The fifth annual festival of 
three concerts, under the direction of E. G. 
Hood, of Nashua, will be held May 16 and 
17, when one of the concerts will be de- 


voted to Gounod’s “Faust” and Grieg’s 
“Olaf Trygvason,” with Brudh’s “Fair 
Ellen.” 

ee © 


The Quartet and Quintet Club, of Louis- 
ville, gave its opening concert at the 
Woman’s Club, that city, on November 1, 
with Mrs. J. E. Whitney at the piano. The 
string quartet is made up of Charles Letz- 
ler, first violin; Mrs. Victor Rudolf, second 
violin; Victor Rudolf, viola, and Karl 
Schmidt, ’cello. The program was com- 
posed of request numbers and _ included 
Beethoven’s String Quartet in C minor a 
Dvoérak quintet, Borodine’s Notturno and 
an arrangement for strings by Karl 


Schmidt of two of the Chopin preludes 
* * * 


Edith Baxter Harper has returned from 
her Long Island Summer home, and is 
teaching at her home at No. 520 West 123d 
street, New York. In addition to her 
many pupils she is soprano soloist at St 
James’s M. E. Church. Last season, though 
she held no permanent post, she was busy 
every Sunday of the year but two, substi- 
tuting at many of the most prominent 
churches in town, amone them the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, First Baptist, South 
Congregational and Holy Trinity. For her 
concert work she is under the management 
of Haensel & Jones. 

 . —% 

Nearly two thousand persons attended 
the second of the People’s concerts at the 
Auditorium, Milwaukee, on November 1, 





indicating the growing popularity of these 
entertainments. The program opened with 
Svendsen’s “Grand Festival March,” and 
the second number was an overture from 
“The Jubilee” by Christopher Bach. 
Strauss’s “Blue Danube,” Rossini’s “Will- 
iam Tell” overture, and excerpts from “The 
Merry Widow,” by Léhar, proved the most 
popular selections. A. Czerwinski rendered 
the “Toreador” song from “Carmen,” and 
responded to an encore with “The Evening 
Star” from “Tannhauser.” 

‘6 * 

An honor has just been conferred upon 
Heinrich Hammer, conductor, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., in that he has been selected to 
direct the mammoth German male chorus 
which will sing December 7 at the unveiling 
of the statue of Baron Steuben, the German 
who drilled American forces in the Revo- 
lution. The German singing societies of 
the country have united in offering their 
services for this occasion in a body of more 
than a thousand voices. Mr. Hammer is 
musical director of the Choral Society, the 
Sangerbund and United German Singers of 
Washington and conductor of the Wash- 
ington Symphony Orchestra. 

* * * 

First of the important musical events in 
Meriden, Conn., for the season was the 
second annual concert of the First M. E. 
Church vested choir, conducted by Frank 
Treat Southwick. MHeinrich Hoffmann’s 
“Melusina” was sung and a preliminary to 
the performance was Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture “To the Legend of the Lovely Melu 
sina,” by Mr. Southwick at the organ and 
Mildred Craigue at the piano. Mrs. Logan 
Feland, soprano, bravely endeavored to con 
tinue in the role of Melusina, but she was 
forced to stop by an acute attack of laryn- 
gitis and Frederick Weld, baritone, who had 
the other principal rdle, sang the remaining 
part of her music for her. 

* * * 

The recitals for the blind, which for 
twelve years have formed a feature of mu- 
sical life peculiar to Washington, D. C., have 
been resumed. These affairs, in which many 
prominent musicians have voluntarily con 
tributed their services, have been given 
hitherto in the reading room for the blind 
at the Library of Congress, but have 
proved so popular that a larger auditorium 
in the Public Library of Washington has 
been found necessary. Etta Jocelyn Griffin, 
who is in charge of the reading room for 
the blind, arranged an unusually attractive 
recital for the opening of the series this 
season. Those who contributed to the 
program were Mrs. H. Clay Browning, so 
prano; Florence Wieser, ‘cellist, and Clarine 
McCarty, pianist. 

xk * * 

A number of former graduates of the 
American Conservatory of Chicago have 
recently been engaged for positions in 
schools and colleges. Among these are: 
Mabel Woodworth, Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa; Edna Perry, Rosemary Col- 
lege, New York; susan Dowdell, Wesleyan 
College, Macon, Ga.; Alice Westfall, Cottey 
College, Nevada, Mo.: Lucy B. Kent, Ox- 
ford College, Oxford, Ohio; Nellie Whit- 
tington, Sayre College, Lexington, Ky.; 
Effie Sewell, West College, South Carolina; 
Mabel Timberlake, Grand Prairie Seminary, 
Onarga, Ill.; Clyde Stephens, Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Christine Ostroot, St. 


Olaf College, Minnesota; Lillian WUlsen, 
Lutheran Ladies’ Seminary, Red Wing, 
Minn.; Katherine Finley, State Normal 


School, Springfield, S. D.; Zelda Seidell, 
University, Yankton, S. D. 
* * * 
Carl Tollefsen, the violinist, appeared 
with much success at a concert given in 


New York on October 23 by the Nor- 
wegian Singing Society. Mr. Tollefsen 


was heard in Vieuxtemps’s “Ballade et 
Polonaise,” and in a group of short pieces 
by Halvorsen, Tor Aulin and Rehfeld. In 
the performance of these he was at his 
very best, his beauty of tone and refine- 
ment of interpretation being revealed to 
best advantage. He was obliged to add 
several encores. The Tollefsen Trio is 
booked for an appearance with the Euter- 
pian Club, Allentown, Pa., on November 
15. A new ‘cellist of much promise, Elias 
Bronstein, will succeed Vladimir Dubinsky. 
The trio will also play during the coming 
Winter in the Adelphi Auditorium, Brook- 
lyn, illustrating a series of lectures on 
“Nationalism in Music.” 
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Studio: 102 West 74th St., New York 





International Musical and 
Educational Agency {2 2 


MRS. BABCOCK 


Church, Concert, Stage and Teachers’ Positions 
cured. Telephone 2634 Columbus 


814 CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 
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WHERE THEY ARE 











Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of MusicaL AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Adamowska, Antoinette—Boston, Nov. 15. 

Alda, Mme.—With Boston Opera Company, Nov. 
14; Cleveland, Nov. 16; Akron, O., Nov. 17; 
Milwaukee, Nov. 18; Chicago, Nov. 20; Minne- 
apolis, Nov. 21. 

Anderson, Sara—New York, Nov. 20. 

Barrére, George—Brooklyn, Nov. 12. 

Beebe, Carolyn—Pelham Manor, N. Y., Nov. 12; 
Detroit, Nov. 15; Chicago, Nov. 16; Emporia, 
Kan., Nov. 17; Topeka, Nov. 18. 

Benoist, André—Montclair, N. J., 
lumbus, O., Nov. 17. 

Bonci, Alessandro—Brooklyn, Nov. 17. 

Borchard, Adol/-he—Philadelphia, Nov. 19. 

Bryant, Rose—New Britain, Conn., Nov. 15. 

Campanari, Giuseppe—Kalamazoo, Nov. 12; Cold- 
water, Mich., Nov. 14; Saginaw, Mich., Nov. 15; 
Marshalltown, Ia., Nov. 16; Waterloo, Ia., Nov. 
17; Bellefontaine, O., Nov. 18. 

Cartwright, Earl—Newburyport, Nov. 15. 

Croxton, Frank—Jersey City, Nov. 18. 

De Gogorsza, Emilio—New York, New 


Nov. 15; Co- 


Theater, 


Nov. 13; St. Louis, Nov. 16; Baltimore, Nov. 
18. 

Dethier, Edouard—Pelham Manor, N. Y., Nov. 
12; Detroit, Nov. 15; Chicago, Nov. 16; Em- 
poria, Kan., Nov. 17; Topeka, Nov. 18. 

Doelling, Mae—Chicago, Nov. 13. 

Eddy Clarence—Springfield, O., Nov. 15; Erie, 


Pa., Nov. 16; Hamilton, Ont., Nov. 17; Detroit, 
Nov. 18, 19; Buffalo, Nov. 20; Columbus, O., 
Nov. 21. 

Fanning, Cecil—Minneapolis, Nov. 8; Dayton, O., 
Nov. 18. 

Fornia, Rita—Bristol, Tenn., Nov. 14. 

Gerville-Réache, Mme.—Pittsburg, Nov. 12; Utica, 
N. Y., Nov. 16; Winnipeg, Nov. 21. 

Goldman, Edw. Franko—New York, Nov. 20. 

Gluck, Alma—Milwaukee, Nov. 20. 


Hadley, Henry—Chicago, Nov. 12; Boston, Nov. 
18-19; Philadelphia, Nov. 25-26; New York, 
Nov. 27; Seattle, Dec. 4 and 8. 

Hall, Marguerite—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
Nov. 16. 

Hambourg, Boris—Memphis, Nov. 17. 

Hamlin, Geo.—Carnegie Hall, New York, Nov. 20; 


Yale College, Nov. 29. 

Hastings, Frederick—New York, Nov. 20. 
Heinemann, Alexander—Detroit, Nov. 13; 
O., Nov. 14; New York, Nov. 17. 
Hinkle, Nov. 14; 
Nov. 15; Springfield, Nov. 16; Trenton, Nov. 17 
Hofmann, Josef—Boston, Nov. 14 (Symphony 
Hall); New York, Nov. 15; Reading, Pa., Nov. 


Dayton, 


Florence—Syracuse, Lima, O., 


16; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Nov. 17; New York, 
Nov. 18. 

Hunt, Helen Allen—Boston, Nov. 15. 

Hutcheson, Ernest—New York, Nov. 14; Phila 
delphia, Nov. 18. 

Jomelli, Mme.—Carnegie Hall, New York, Nov. 
15. 


Kellerman, Marcus—New York, Nov. 12; Milwau 
kee, Nov. 20-21. 


Kerr, U. S.—Glens Falls, N. Y., Nov. 16; Oil 
City, Pa., Nov. 18. 
Kocian, Jaroslav—St. Paul, Nov. 15; Denver, 


Nov. 17. 
Kohler, Franz— Akron, O., Nov. 17 
Kohler, Leah—Newark, Nov. 20. 


John Markert & Co. 


Violin and Bow Makers 


Importers of old and new violins and ‘cellos, bows and 
strings. MUSIC Artistic Repairing. 


__ 33 WEST 8th STREET, NEW YORK 
THE 


JOACHIM TESTED STRINGS 


J. G. SCHROEDER, 10 €. 17th St., NEW YORK 


VIOLINS Old and New. Expert Appraisal! and 
Highest Grade Repairing 























| THIS TRADE MARK 


IN THE 


IRON PLATE 


OFA 





Guarantees at least that the maker uses 
the highest possibie grade of piates 
that money can buy 


O.S. KELLY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 








Mannes, David—Jersey City, Nov. 18; New York, 
Nov. 20. 
Mannes, Clarc—New 
Macmilien, Francis—Milwaukee, 
Mason, Daniel Gregory—(Lecture-Recitals) Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, Nov. 14, 21. 
McCormack, John—Denver, Nov. 17. 
McCue, Beatrice—Waldorf Astoria, 
Nov. 14; Caldwell, N. J., Nov. 16. 
Melba, Mme.—St. Paul, Nov. 1; Chicago, Nov. 13. 
Miller, Christine—Titusville, Pa., Nov. 15; Frank- 


York, Nov. 20. 


Nov. 20. 


York, 


New 


lin, Pa., Nov. 16; Pittsburg, Pa., Nov. 18-21; 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 22. 

Miller, Reed—Dwight, Ill., Nov. 12; Pittsburg, 
Nov. 17. 


Mulford, Florence Nov. 16; Ox- 
ford, O., Nov. 18. 


Murphy, Lambert—Newburyport, Nov. 15. 


Painesville, O., 


Musgrove, Thomas W.—Kalamazoo, Mich., Nov. 
12; Coldwater, Mich., Nov. 14; Saginaw, Nov. 


15; Marshaltown, Ia., Nov. 16; Waterloo, Ia., 
Nov. 18; Bellefontaine, O., Nov. 18. 

Mylott, Eva—Detroit, Nov. 15. 

Norelli, Mme.—Minneapolis, Nov. 16. 

Ormond, Lilla—Minneapolis, Nov. 16; Duluth, 
Nov. 18, 19; Minneapolis, Nov. 20; Albert Lea, 
Minn,, Nov. 21. 

Randolph, Harold—Philadelphia, Nov. 18. 

Salmon, Alvah Glover—Newton, Mass., Nov. 15. 


Scharwenka, Xaver—Chicago, Nov. 13; Appleton, 
Wis., Nov. 15; Milwaukee, Nov. 17. 
Schumann-Heink, Mme.—Oklahoma, Nov. 15; 


Wichita, Kan., Nov. 17; Kansas City, Nov. 18. 
Sembrich, Mme.—Cincinnati, Nov. 16. 
Sherwood, Wm. H.—Louisville, Ky., Nov. 22. 


Stoffregen, Elfriede—Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, Nov. 19. 

Tibaldi, Arturo—Bristol, Tenn., Nov. 14. 

Turpin, H. B.—Dayton, Nov. 18 

Wells, John Barnes—Syracuse, Nov. 15; Spring- 
field, Mass., Nov. 16. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—-New York, Nov. 12; Syra- 
cuse, Nov. 15; Montclair, N. J., Nov. 18. 

Wheeler, Frederic—Ft. Wayne, Ind., Nov. 14; 
Lima, O., Nov. 15. 

Williams, Evan—Evanston, Ill., Nov. 17. 

Wilson, Flora—Toledo, Ia., Nov. 12; Raleigh, 


N. ite Nov. 18 
Winkler, Leopold 
Witek, Anton 

Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, etc. 
Beebe-Dethier 

Nov. 12. 
Boston Symphon 


Brooklyn, Nov. 20 
Boston, Oct. 29. 


Sonata Recital—Pelham 


New York. Nov. 12; 


Orchestra 


Hartford, Nov. 14; Cambridge, Nov. 17; Bos 
ton, Nov. 18-19. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Delaware, O., 
Nov. 18; Hamilton, O., Nov. 19. 

Flonzaley Quartet—Philadelphia, Nov. 14; Wash 
ington, Nov. 15: Plainfield, N. J., Nov. 16; 
Brooklyn, Nov. 1:8; Holyoke, Mass., Nov. 21. 

Kneisel Quartet-—-New York, Nov. 15; Oshkosh, 
Wis., Nov. 17; Appleton, Wis., Nov. 18; Wau 
sau, Wis., Nov. 19; Chicago, Nov. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet—New York, Nov. 13; 


Passaic, N. J., Nov. 16; New York, Nov. 27. 
Vannes, Mr. and Mrs. David (Sonata Recitals) 
Selasco Theater, New York, Nov. 20. 


Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 


Margulies Tri 
Nov. 17 

Minneapolis §S 
Nov. 13, 18, 19, 20. 


mphony Orchestra—Minneapolis, 


New York Symphony Orchestra—Brooklyn, Nov 
12; New Theater, New York, Nov. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Nov. 12, 18, 
19. 

Philharmonic Society of New York—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Nov. 15, 18; Brooklyn, Nov 


Philharmonic Tri 
St. Paul Symphony 


Brooklyn, 
Orchestra—St 


Nov. 5. 
Paul, Nov. 13, 
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Pittsburg Symphon Orchestra—Pittsburg, Nov. 
12. 

Rubinstein Club—New York, Nov. 12. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, New 


York, Nov. 17. 


Seattle Symphony Orchestra—Seattle, Nov. 20. 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, Nov 
82, 82, 29, 

St. Paul Symphon Orchestra St. Paul. Nov 

Thomas Orchestra ( hicago, Nov Detroit 


Nov. 14, 18 and 19; Milwaukee, Nov 
Tollefsen Tr Allentown, Pa., Nov 


Florence Austin Guest of Honor at 
Pleiades Club 

Florence Austin, violinist, was a guest of 

honor at the second dinner of the Pleiades 

Club, of New York, Sunday night at the 

Martinique. She will also appear soon in 


Norwalk, Conn New Rochelle, Newark 
and Park Ridge, and will be the assisting 
artist at one of the Rubinstein Club con 


certs in New York 


























The Etude 


Thousands and Thousands of Music-Lovers the 
world over take ““The Etude” monthly because they 
cannot do without it. 

Its immense following is due to the fact that it is 
necessary, that in exchange for the $1.50 you send 
us you receive in return during the year at least: 
180 pieces of music in all styles and grades for 
violin, piano, voice, organ, etc., and at least, 

1000 of the brightest, brainiest musical ar- 
ticles, written by the world's foremost musicians 
and teachers, and selected by experts to make every- 
thing you do in music more inspiring, entertaining 
and instructive 

Write mentioning “Musical America’ and enclose 
five two-cent stamps for fine sample copy of ‘‘Etude”’ 
and our booklet ‘* The Aim of the Etude.’’ 
1712 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Manor, 


CHICAGO ARTISTS 
IN CONCERT FIELD 


Illness Halts William Sherwood’s 
Tour—Local Recitals 
Numerous 


Cuicaco, Nov. 7.—Owing to the illness 
of William H. Sherwood, the pianist, his 
place en tour with Virginia Listemann, so- 
prano, has been supplied by Hans Richard, 
of Cincinnati. Their joint recitals at 
Transylvania College, Lexington; Liberty 
College, Glasgow, and before the Woman’s 
Club, of Louisville, were all very success- 
ful. Mr. Richard was forced to return to 
his teaching, and it is understood that J. 
Saunders Gordon has secured the services 
of Edith Bowyer Whiffen, pianist, late of 
Mexico, to accompany Miss Listemann on 
a new tour starting next week. 

Antonio Frosolono was the soloist of a 
concert given last Sunday evening at the 
Windemere Hotel, playing Wieniawski’s 
“Legend” for the violin and giving it all 
the poetry and emotionalism it calls for. 

William Beard, basso cantante, is dupli- 
cating former successes in a hurried con- 
cert tour through the Southwest taking the 
place of W. W. Hinshaw in operatic roles. 

Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto, was the 
soloist last Friday evening with the 
Ravenswood Choral Society, under Direc- 
tor Tenney. 

Ernesto Consolo, the Italian pianist, who 
recently returned to make his residence in 
\merica, has been chosen to appear as 
soloist with the Kneisel Quartet. 

William Thorner, long associated with 
prominent artists and operatic enterprises, 
is planning a series of fashionable morning 
musicales like the Bagby concerts in New 
York, to be given in the music room of the 
Blackstone 

M. H. Hanson, the manager, was among 
the musical notables here last week, accom 
panying his new pianistic star, Adolphe 
Borchard 

Cleofonte Campinini, the music director 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, was 
the guest of honor at the noon day lunch- 
eon last Saturday with the Cliff Dwellers, 
“the club of accomplishment.” 


Gustaf Holmquist, the Swedish basso 
cantante, who has for several years past 


been a prominent singer and educator here, 
writes that his recent concert tour of 
Sweden was most successful. He was 
decorated by the King at Stockholm. He 
will pass the Winter in Paris coaching with 
Oscar Seagle. 

A splendid musical program was given 
Sunday evening at the Orchestra Hall, in 
cluding four organ numbers by Edgar A. 
Nelson, three choral numbers and a selec- 
tion from “The Holy City,” sung by 
Marion Green, the musical director. 

Myrtle Elvyn, Chicago's brilliant pianist, 
appeared as the soloist at the Gesellschaft 
Verein concert in Cologne with Steinbach 
as conductor on October 20. and created a 
markedly favorable impression 

John B. Miller and Arthur Middleton, 
leaders of the well known operatic quartet. 
returned last Friday from a fortnight of 
singing in Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri 


Miss Lewis, the new contralto of this 
organization, immediately achieved distinc 
tion on this her first concert tour 

Daniel Protheroe, composer, has been 


upon as one of the judges in the 
Chicago National Eisteddfod to be held in 
Orchestra Hall next January 

\mong recitals of last week was one by 
Edith Monica Graham, singer, assisted by 
Helen Lawrence in piano numbers. 


decided 


Edward Walker, tenor, gave his first 
Chicago recital of this season at the Audi- 
torium Hall, Tuesday evening, opening with 
Seethoven’s “Adelaide,” and followed by 
songs unusual in selection and well given. 
The beauties of Mendelssohn’s “Beider 
Wiege” were attractively revealed. Mr. 
Walker brought forward a number of Ger- 
man songs that were grateful after the 
heavier numbers of his ambitious program. 
Gordon Campbell furnished good accom- 
paniments. 

David Duggan, who was selected as the 
soloist of the Afolian concert last week, 
gave a fine audience a treat through his 
artistic and sympathetic interpretation of 
song. 

Edward Freund, the Chicago violinist, 
was associate artist in the recent recital by 
H. Evan Williams at Oshkosh, Wis. 

C. E. N. 





GERMAN SINGERS CELEBRATE 


Newark Society Has Assistance of 
Marcus Kellermann and Elizabeth 
Dodge 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 5.—In observance 
of the forty-fifth anniversary of its organ 
ization, the Germania Singing Society gave 
a concert in Webers’s Colosseum Wednes- 
day, Elizabeth Dodge, soprano, and Mar- 
cus Kellermann, baritone, of New York, 
being the soloists, and Voss’s orchestra 
also assisting. The chorus, under Con- 
ductor William Laufenberg, sang varied 
selections with excellent effectiveness. Mr 
Kellermann’s strong and resonant baritone 
and fine musical feeline were displayed in 


the “Evening Star” song from “Tann- 
hauser,” Schumann’s “The Two Grena- 
diers” and the Prologue to “I Pagliacci. 


The finest effort which the choir put to 
its credit was Melamet’s setting of Julius 
Hofmann’s ode to America, in the inter 
pretation of which Miss Dodge sang the 
obbligato — solo. Miss Dodge's flexible 
coloratura and engaging personalitv won 
her praise for all her numbers, which in- 
cluded the waltz from Gounod’s 
“Romeo et Juliette” and Fauré’s “Crucifix” 
duet, which she sang with Mr. Kellermann 


’ 
song 


Alice Ripper, the Budapest pianist and 
pupil of Sophie Menter, intends to make 
Leipsic her headquarters in future. 





BORIS HAMBOURG’S DEBUT 


[Continued from page 3.] 


the last division. Best of all, per 
haps, was Saint-Saéns’s entrancing “Le 
Cygne,” done with lovely tone and a wealth 
of poetry, and which the audience was in- 
sistent in redemanding. It also made him 
repeat Victor Herbert’s graceful little 
waltz, played entirely con sordino—a num 
her which ought to be in every ’cellist’s 
répertoire. Szulec’s “Berceuse” was _ also 
well liked, and after a brilliant perform 
Popper’s “Spinning Song” the 
refused to withdraw until Ham- 


bers of 


ance of 
audience 


boure had added a transcription of a 
Chopin mazurka. 
Otto L. Fisher was a not over-ethcient 


accompanist. 
Press comments: 
fluent and lightly elegant 


instrument as a deep 
His tone is 


His style is so plastic, 
that no one thinks of his 
toned violin, rather than as a ‘cello. 


not large, but even, pure and mellow, and his 
execution quite remarkably clean and _ facile. 
Reginald de Koven in the World. 


“rp 


foris did not bore us.”’ said one listener after 
Boris Hambourg had finished his Mendelssohn Hall 


recital on Saturday afternoon: and that tells the 
whole story Mr. Hamboure was entertaining 
from beginning to end.—H. T. Finck in the 


Evening Post. 
A large people, however, seemed de 
sirous of hearing Mr. Hambourg and the music he 
had selected to play. They found in him a pet 
former of style and technical accomplish 
ment. evidently sincere in his devotion to musi 
for its own ike and not as a means of self 
exploitation Richard Aldrich in the Times 


number of 


finished 
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Mason & Hanlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS OF PIANOS” 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 
BOSTON 











Henry F. Miller 
PIANOS 


Henry F. Miller @ Sons Piano Co. 
BOSTON , 
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Ghe Baldwin thine 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability. 


The Baldwin Seenets 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 

















If you contemplate the purchase of a piano, 
send for a copy of the 


Piano and Organ Purchaser’s Guide 


Prepared by JOHN C. FREUND Price 29 by mail, postpaid 
Published by 
508 Fifth Ave” The Music Trades Co. 


New York 
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Vas trkertig 
Pianos 
CHICKERING & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1823 BOSTON, U.S.A. 


































EVERETT 


PIANOS 


CONCEDED TO BE THE 


New Artistic Standard 





THE JOHN CHURCH CoO. 
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For Sixty Years 
THE 


HAZELTON 


PIANO 


has stood for the highest in piano construction 


HAZELTON BROS. 
66-68 University Place 





New York 








The 


un Sterling 


represents the higher ideals in 


PIANO AND PLAYER PIANO 
CONSTRUCTION 


_DERBY — a ee 




















Are considered by expert 
judges to be the finest now 
made. They contain more 
valuable improvements than 
all ethers. 


Grand and Jnbverted Grand Warerooms : 


27 Union Square 
Pianos 





New York 


Send for Illustrated 
Art Catalogue 

















The Strich & Zeidler Piano 


The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal 


Factory and Offices 


2140th Street and Robbins Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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